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Preface 


In order to reach a connect understanding of Indian 
history and its extra ordinary tangle of racial and 
religious dispute and its was it is all above 
necessary to realise that although India is a part of 
continent of Asia, she is point of fact a continent in 
herself. 

The territory of Jammu and Kashmir is a 
White Foot-print” set in a mass of black mountains. 
The valley of Kashmir is known to us as ‘ashmir’. 
Perched securely among the Himalayas at an 
average height of about 6,000 feet above the sea, it 
is approximately 84 miles in length and twenty to 
twenty-five miles in breadth. North, East and West 
range after range of mountains guard the valley 
from the outer world while in the South it is cut off 
from the Punjab by rocky barriers, fifty to seventy 
five miles in width. 

The general emphasis in this book is on the 
structural pattern of modern Kashmir rather than 
on the chronology of events. Therefore, a 
chronological symmetry, a detailed index have been 
included in this book. 
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The hilly tract which lies between the sunny plains 
of the Punjab and the pleasant Valley of Kashmir 
and now forms the Province of Jammu was never 
before the time of Gulab Singh united under any 
single ruler. From Sialkot in .British territory the 
plain rises in gradual ascent, and within a few miles 
becomes hilly and ragged. The lower Himalayan 
ranges begin of a sudden behind the town of jammu, 
which, placed on a slope of over 1,300 feet, overlooks 
and commands the plan watered by the Chenab knd 
the Ravi. These hills, which become higher and 
higher in the interior and cut up the country into 
isolated and inaccessible areas, formed a succession 
of ramparts behind which the local inhabitants 
safeguarded their independence and lived a life of 
placid contentment unaffected by the dianges and 
revolutions in Hindustan. 

The ruling classes of this hilly tract were 
Rajputs, who seem to have taken refuge in these 
mountain fastnesses when the Rajput hegemony m 
the Punjab was shattered in the twelth century by 
the invasion of Mohammad of Ghor. Their petty 
principalities, the most important of which were 
those of Jammu, Khistwar, and Bhadarwah, 
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maintained their independence even during the 
Moghul times, though no doubt they paid a nominal 
tribute and accepted the overlordship of the 
Padishah of Hindustan. On the disintegration of the 
Moghul kingdom, in first half of the eighteenth 
century, following the invasion of Nadir Shah, the 
Rajput rulers who held sway around the town of 
Jammu regained their complete independence. They 
even acquired under Rajah Dhrov Deo and his son. 
Rajah Ranjit Deo, some prominence in the politics of 
the Northern Punjab. Ranjit Deo was a ruler who 
was highly respected in the hilly tracts over which 
he held sway. He received a jagir from the Durranni 
king for sending a small force to Kashmir via 
Banihal to punish Rajah Sukh Tewan. He subdued 
most of the petty hill rajahs around Jammu, notably 
Nihar Singh, Rajah of Khistwar; Shamsher Chand, 
Rajah of Chenani; Kirchipal, Rajah of Bhadarwah; 
and Amrit Pal, Rajah of Besolhi. He also held many 
jagirs in the Punjab, especially in the district of 
Gujerat. But this independence which Ranjit Deo 
achieved was short-lived. With the breakdown of 
Mohammadan authority in the Punjab the great 
Sikh misls began to acquire political and territorial 
importance, and Jammu, along with the rest of the 
Northern Punjab, became the scene of rivalry 
between the sardars of the Bhangi, Kaneihya, and 
Sukerchakia misls. The sardars of the Bhangi misl 
attack Jammu in about 1770 and compelled Ranjit 
Deo to pay tribute to them. 

Ranjit Deo had two sons, Brij Lai and Dulel 
Singh. Brij Lai revolted against his father and south 
the help of Charrat Singh, the Sukerchakia chief, 
and together they attacked Jammu. Ranjit Deo 
naturally depended for help upon the Bhangi chief 
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whose overlordship he had accepted. In the fight 
that took place at Jammu, Charrat Singh was killed. 
The Sukerchakia partisans, fearing that Janda 
Singh, the Bhangi chief, might profit by this 
catastrophe, had him also murdered. 

Brij Lai, who succeeded his father in 1780, was 
a great friend of Mahan Singh, the son of Charrat 
Singh, who is known to history as the father of 
Ranjit Singh. Brij Lai now considered himself strong 
enough to claim from the Bhangi chieftains some of 
his estates which had fallen to them and to reassert 
his independence. The Bhangis secured the help of 
the Kaneihya misl, and in the fight that followed 
Mahan Singh was defeated and Brij Lai had to 
agree to a humiliating peace, by which he undertook 
to pay a tribute to the Kaneihya chieftain. On the 
pretext that this tribute had fallen into arrears, the 
Kaneihya chieftain decided to attack Jammu. He 
requested the help of Mahan Singh in this 
expedition. 

Mahan Singh, though he had vowed solemn 
vows of friendship with Brij Lai, forgot his 
obligations and agreed to help. But one who was not 
loyal even to his own sworn friend was not likely to 
be faithful to a temporary alliance. Before the 
Kaneihya chieftain began to march, Mahan Singh 
attacked Jammu, sacked the town and plundered 
the treasure accumulated in the palace. Laden with 
the booty he retired to the plains, leaving Brij Lai 
Deo to the government of this principality. The sack 
of jammu saved its independence fbr a time. The 
contending Sikh chieftains, knowing that there was 
nothing left in the tresury, left Jammu well alone. 
The sovereignty of the House of Dhrov Deo over the 
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surrounding country disappeared, but Brij lal was 
still in possession of the Jammu town and fort and 
continued to maintain the form and court of petty 
royalty. The hilly districts of the interior remained 
in the possession of the other members of the 
family, who held them as jagirs. On the death of 
Brij Lal, he was succeeded by his one year old child 
Sampurna Deo. The State was managed by Mian 
Mota, a cousin of Brij lal. Sampurna Deo died at the 
age of eleven, and was succeeded by Jeet Singh, the 
son of the Dulel Singh. 

Gulab Sing is descended in direct line from 
Rajah Dhrov through his third son, Mian Soorut 
Deo. Soorut Deo, who was thus the third brother of 
Rajah Ranjit Deo, had a son, Mian Zorawar Singh. 
His son was Kishore Sing, who held the jagir of 
Andarwah in jammu Tehsil. Gulab Singh was his 
eldest son. The following is the genealogy of the 
family: 

Some doubt was cast on the genealogy of the 
Jammu family by Cunningham and others, whose 
enthusiastic admiration of the Sikhs led them to an 
unreasonable hatred of Rajah Gulab Singh, whom 
they considered to be the chief cause of the ruin of 
the Sikh State. But there is no doubt whatever 
about the genealogy of the family. Zorawar Singh 
was alive during a considerable portion of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s reign, and Mian Kishore Singh, the 
father of Gulab Singh, was also later on at the 
Lahore Court. Maharajah Ranjit Singh, in his grant 
of the Raj of Jammu to Gulab Singh, mentions the 
fact of Gulab’s ancestors having been the rulers of 
the State. Ranjit Singh’s father and grandfather had 
fought against the Rajah of Jammu, Ranjit Deo and 
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Brij Lai Deo, and therefore knew the history of that 
family intimately. The ancestry of Maharajah Gulab 
Singh became a matter of controversy, not only 
though the sycophancy of his courtiers. A Kashmiri 
Pandit went to the length of identifying the thirty- 
five missing kings in Kalhanas’ list of Kashmir 
kings in the Rajataranjini with the early ancestors 
of the Jammu family. There is, however, not the 
least doubt that Gulab Singh was descended in the 
direct male line from Rajah Dhrov Deo, the Rajput 
prince of the Surya Vansi dynasty, who ruled'over 
^ Jammu in the eighteenth century. 

Mian Kishore Singh is reported to have been a 
valiant soldier, he lived mainly on his jagir at 
Andarwah, eight miles from the modern town of 
Samba. His financial condition does not seem to 
have been prosperous, and he achieved distinction 
only after his sons attained prominence. Kishore 
Singh married a Rajput lady of the Jij cast. The 
marriage was celebrated at Gam Madtha, a village 
in the Besolhi district. By this lady he had three 
sons, Gulab Singh,- Dhyan Singh, and Suchet Singh. 

Gulab Singh was born in 1792, Dhyan Singh 
was born in 1796, and Suchet Singh in 1801. Early 
in his child-hood Gulab Singh was sent to live with 
his grandfather, Zorawar Singh, a stern old warrior 
who lived in his jagir, Dyawago, at some distance 
from Jammu. Like all true Rajputs of the time, 
Zorawar Singh had great contempt for the study of 
letters, and does not seem to have taken any trouble 
to give his grandson a literary education. All that 
Gulab Singh seems to have learnt was to read and 
write. But though Zorawar neglected to give Gulab 
Singh any school education, he trained him in all 
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manly arts. Thus even at a very early age Gulab 
Singh could ride his horse like any cavalry trooper 
and wield his sword with deadly effect. He was also 
an excellent marksman. 

An opportunity soon came for Gulab Singh to 
exhibit his prowess. The affairs of Jammu were in 
great confusion. Rajah Jeet Singh, the nephew of 
Brij Lai Deo, was an incompetent man, and his rani 
was an ambitious, intriguing women. She took the 
management of affairs in her own hands. Taking 
advantage of the confusion resulting from this, 
Ranjit Singh ordered, in 1808, Bhai Hukam Singh to 
reduce Jammu and to annex to the Sikh State. The 
Sikh general advanced with a very considerable 
force and reached the confines of Jammu. Mian 
Mota, who was in charge of the defence, organised a 
small force and came out of the town to give battle. 
When the force met outside the Gumat Gate, young 
Gulab Singh, who was but a boy of sixteen, was 
found taking an active and prominent part in the 
battle. His spirit of adventure had been roused. 
Here was a unique opportunity to distinguished 
himself before his Rajput brethren and to earn a 
name for himself. Without even obtaining 
permission from his grandfather, Gulab Singh 
borrowed a charger from the stables and appeared 
on the battlefield. His prowess on that day attracted 
the attention of Hukam Singh, the enemy 
commander. The defence was to some extent 
successful, and Gulab Singh’s part in it was not 
mean one. Hukam Singh had to withdraw his forces 
to Saidgarh. But a skirmish could not stem the 
onrush of Ranjit Singh’s forces, and the whole 
province passed under the suzerainty of Ranjit 
Singh and the Lahore government. 
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Soon after this Gulab Singh left his 
grandfather s protection. It seems that one day he 
took a horse from his grandfather’s stable and went 
for a ride in the forest. By careless riding he hurt 
the animal, and on return his grandfather, who, true 
to his soldier s creed, loved his horse as comrade, 
scolded the body for his carelessness. The sensitive 
mind of the boy he was still hardly more than 
seventeen was so hurt by these unkind words that 
he took some ornaments from his mother and left 
the house at night with a few attendants. His 
original idea was to enlist in the army of Shah 
Shuja, the unlucky ruler of Kabul, whom his uncle, 
Shah Mahmud, had expelled from Afghanistan and 
succeeded on the Kabul throne with the help of the 
Bakarzai tribe. But when he reached the Indus his 
attendants refused to go to Afghanistan, 

Foiled in his intention to go to Kabul, Gulab 
Singh approached Dewan Khushwaqt Rai, who was 
managing the Jagir of Sardar Nehal Singh of Attari. 
The Dewan was intensely disliked by the people of 
the jagir, whom he oppressed greatly by his 
merciless exactions. As there was great unrest 
among them, the Dewan decided to raise a small 
force for the purpose of defending himself and his 
master’s property. Gulab Singh approached the 
Dewan and offered his services, which were 
accepted. He is himself responsible for the story that 
a certain jamadar, who was formerly in the employ 
of Zorawar Singh, reported to Khushwaqt Rai the 
identity of the new recruit. Gulab Singh did not 
have to wait long to win his spurs. Soon after he 
joined service a skirmish occurred in which the 
Dewan’s forces were routed by the villagers, who 
attacked the fort itself. It was only Gulab Singh’s 
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courage and intrepid action that saved the fort and 
enabled the Dewan to put down the incipient 
rebellion. 

This action of his attracted attention, and 
Hukam Singh, who already had occasion to notice 
the young Main’s prowess, reported the matter to 
Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh asked Main Mota to send 
Gulab Singh down to him. In Samvat 1867 Gulab 
Singh joined the army of Ranjit Singh at Daska, a 
village a few miles from Sialkot. 

Gulab Singh 

The author of Gulabnama says that Gulab Singh 
■v^as taken into Ranjit Singh’s service as commander 
of a regiment on a monthly salary of Rs.275. This is 
not rmlikely. Cunningham, and, following him, most 
English writers, assert that Gulab Singh was 
employed at the Lahore court as a running foot¬ 
man. This is quite improbable. It is clear that he 
was personally well known to Ranjit Singh and was 
holding a sufficiently important post near the 
Maharajah, for we find him, almost immediately 
after his own appointment, presenting his brother 
Mian Dhyan Singh at Court. Dhyan Singh was 
appointed on a monthly salary of Rs.60. Kishore 
Singh was also introduced to Maharajah Ranjit 
Singh, who appointed him to a civil post carrying 
Rs. 55 a month. 

In IsdQ, when Gulab Singh joined the Lahore 
Court, Ranjit Singh had not attained the eminence 
which at a later time earned for him the sobriquet 
of the Lion of the Punjab. He was as yet looked 
upon only as a rising potentate. His empire, which 
later on extended from the Pamirs to Sind and from 
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Peshawar to the Sutlej and included within it not 
only the Punjab but the North-West Frontier 
provinces and the territories of Jammu and 
Kashmir, was then only in formation. Ranjit Singh 
had acquired Lahore and the title of Rajah only in 
1799. It was not until 1802, when he was just 
twenty-two, that he attacked and conquered 
Amritsar. Moreover, the power, the power of the 
Sikh misls had not been finally broken till the 
destruction of the Nakkai confederacy in 1810. In 
1809, the English concluded a treaty with him, as 
they saw in him a formidable frontier chief who was 
likely to unite the forces of the Khalsa under his 
personal rule. The Maharajah was daily 
strengthening his position, but it is necessary to 
remember that in 1809, when Gulab Singh joined 
his service, he was not yet the renowned and 
masterful King of the Punjab, but merely an 
important and rising Sikh ruler, claiming his title 
from the grant of the Afghan and his power from 
the alliance of the Sikh misls. 

In 1812 Ranjit Singh started on his first 
expedition against Kashmir, in alliance with Fateh 
Khan, Minister of Shah Mahmud of Kabul. To 
understand the events which follow it is necessary to 
realise the position of the Afghan kingdom at this 
time. In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Durrani Empire comprised the whole of the Indus 
Valley, including Multan, Kashmir, and the hilly 
provinces attached to the valley. Peshawar, Attock, 
and other places were considered integral parts of 
Afghanistan in the same sense as are Herat and 
Kandahar to-day. Kashmir was a recognised 
province of the empire. Zaman Shah, whose name 
had once been a terror to the East India Company, 
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was on the throne in 1803, and it was from him that 
Ranjit Singh had received the title of Rajah in 1799. 
But in that year the Shah was deposed by Mahmud, 
his brother. Mahmud was in turn expelled by Shah 
Shuja, the unlucky sovereign who plays an 
important part in the history of the Punjab during 
the next thirty years. In 1809 the Bakarzai tribe 
again rebelled, and its chief, Fateh Khan, son of 
Poynda Khan, put Mahmud back on the throne, 
keeping to himself all the power in the State as 
Wazir. It was this Wazir Faceh Khan who allied 
himself with Ranjit in the invasion of Kashmir. 
General Mokam Chand was, on behalf of Ranjit 
Singh, in charge of the expedition, and the army 
marched up the Jhelum Valley. The alliance, 
however, broke on the way, as Fateh Khan tried to 
forestall the Dewan. Though the trick failed, Fateh 
Khan stuck to Kashmir. In 1813 the Maharajah 
attempted to oust Fateh Khan, and Ranjit Singh led 
a forced in person into Kashmir. Iii this campaign 
Gulab Singh’s regiment played a prominent part. On 
the advice of Ajar Khan of Rajouri, the Punjab army 
was divided into two portions, one section 
proceeding by way of Poonch under Ranjit himself, 
and the other tonder Dewan Ram Dyal, the grandson 
of the great Mokam Chand, by way of 
Bahramagalla. this division of the invading forces 
was disastrous, and Ram Dyal’s army was cut to 
pieces by the Governor of Kashmir. The people also 
rose in rebellion behind the Sikhs. Gulab Singh and 
his company escaped with difficulty. In these 
perilous circumstances Gulab Singh showed the 
greatest courage in reassembling his forces and 
bringing them back safely. His father, Main Kishore 
Singh, was wounded in this campaign. Ranjit Singh 
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was greatly pleased with Gulab Singh’s 
achievement, and gave him as jagirs Kharoti and 
Beyol and promoted him in his command^ 

At this time Main Mota, the brother of Zorawar 
Singh, was murdered at Jammu through the 
intrigue of the Sikh Governor, and this event had a 
great influence on the career of Gulab Singh. We 
have already mentioned how the ambitious Rani 
Bindral had tried to take in her own hands the 
management of Jammu. The great hindrance to her 
plans was her uncle-in-law. Main Mota Singh, who 
wielded great influence in the area, in 1812 Prince 
Kharrak Singh, the eldest son of Ranjit Singh, to 
whom Jammu was allotted as jagir, came to the 
knowledge of Ranjit Singh he ordered that the 
government of Jammu should be carried on in 
consultation with Mota Singh, and that he should be 
given a Jagir bringing an annual income of 
Rs.12,000. This displeased the Rani greatly. When 
Kharrak Singh returned to Lahore he left Dewan 
Ajit Singh, Khullal of Gujarat, as Governor. The 
Rani, nothing daunted, intrigued with the Dewan, 
over whom she acquired great influence, and 
persuaded him to order the assassination of Main 
Mota. This dastardly act was entrusted to two 
bravos, Traho and Sutro, who waylaid the main and 
murdered him. 

One day, on their way to the Durbar at Lahore, 
Gulab Singh and Dhyan Singh encountered the 
murderers by the Bhati Gate and killed them in 
broad daylight. This action of the brothers caused a 
great sensation in Lahore, especially as these bravos 
were known to be under the protection of Prince 
Kharrak Singh. When Gulab Singh arrived at the 
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Durbar the guards insisted on his surrendering his 
arms, which he refused to do. But Ranjit Singh took 
no notice of the incident, merely remarking that 
Gulab Singh should be more careful of his life. As he 
feared vengeance against the brothers, Ranjit Singh 
took care to put Dhyan Singh under Jamadar 
Khushal Singh, the famous Deorhi Officer or 
Chamberlain, who was at the time the most 
powerful personage at the Lahore Court. 

Gulab Singh continued to rise in favour at the 
Lahore Court. At the siege of Jullundur he 
distinguished himself greatly, and was as a reward 
given additional jagirs of Chohana and Ramgarh. He 
was also empowered to raise as his own a company 
of 200 soldiers. This was the first force which owned 
Gulab Singh as its master. Ramgarh was reduced 
after some fighting, and Main Zorawar Singh, with 
the family, took his permanent abode there. 

It 1815 Reasi, which is an important district in 
the proximity of Jammu, was awarded by Ranjit 
Singh as jagir to Main Dewan Singh. Dewan Singh 
was the. mortal enemy of Gulab Singh, and was one 
of the prime movers in the murder of Mota Singh. 
The ambitious chief, who dreamed of uniting all the 
hilly country over which his ancestor ruled into one 
State, naturally disliked the grant of Reasi to his 
enemy. As Dewan Singh was in the plains, Gulab 
Singh forestalled him and took possession of the 
area and put Wazir Zorawar Kalhoria, who was 
destined to earn undying fame as the conqueror of 
Ladak and Tibet, in charge of its defence. But his 
rival was a person of courage and influence. Dewan 
singh had a large body of supporters, and at their 
instigation the whole district rose against Gulab 
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Singh’s unauthorised action. Zorawar was hard 
pressed in the fort but the courage, fortitude, and 
resourcefulness which later on enabled him to 
conquer Ladak and Baltistan and lead an army into 
the heart of Tibet were not to be shaken by a local 
siege. He held the town in spite of all that the 
enemy could do. When Kishore Singh heard of the 
plight of the garrison at Reasi he sent a few 
servants to Jammu to inform Gulab Singh of the 
position. Gulab Singh was away in Lahore, but 
Dewan Amir Chand, the father of Dewan Jwala 
Sahai, who figures greatly in the later events of 
Gulab Singh’s life, was in charge of affairs at 
Jammu, and he took up the matter with all 
expedition. There was no money in the treasury and 
there were no troops at his command. He tried to 
enlist the support of the Rajputs of the locality, but 
they, envious of Gulab Singh’s rising position, held 
back. Am ir Chand, however, was not a man who 
easily lost hope. He borrowed money from a 
merchant in Jammu, collected as much arms and 
ammunition as he could, and marched on Reasi. He 
had only forty men with him, but the Dewan 
obtained recruits on the way by producing a letter 
which he declared he had received from Gulab Singh 
to the effect that he would soon be coming himself 
and that he was in greater favour than ever at 
Lahore. With his followers thus increased he reached 
Reasi and relieved the garrison. 

Almost within six years of his taking service in 
Lahore, Gulab Singh had become an important 
grandee. He was in possession of many estates 
granted to him as jagir in recognition of his 
meritorious services, and he was among the few 
noblemen entitled to maintain a regular force of 
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their own. Rajah Dhyan Singh also had advanced 
greatly in the favour of the Lahore Durbar. 

In all the campaigns that the Sikh King carried 
on at this time Gulab Singh played a prominent 
part. Especially at the siege of Multan, in 1819, his 
personal bravery attracted Ranjit Singh’s favourable 
notice. During the siege, which was conducted under 
the supervision of Ranjit Singh, one of the Sikh 
sardars fell dead at the veiy foot of the fort. The 
besiegers were being subjected to heavy cannon fire, 
and Ranjit Singh, who was fond of the dead sardar, 
commanded his officers to ride to the spot and bring 
back the dead body. No one ventured except Gulab 
Singh, who, without a word, rushed forward to the 
amazement of the whole army and brought back on 

his horse the body of his dead comrade. 

I 

In the frontier campaigns of Ranjit Singh 
between 1815 and 1820 Gulab Singh played a 
prominent and noteworthy part. The most important 
among them was the campaign against the tribe of 
Yusuf in 1819 which enabled Ranjit Singh to acquire 
Peshawar. 

In 1819 Dhyan Singh was made Deorhi officer, 
of Grand Chamberlain, when Khushal Singh was 
sent as Governor of Multan. This appointment gave 
Dhyan Singh great influence over the Maharajah. 

At this time the hilly area behind Jammu was 
being terrorised by an intrepid chief by the name of 
Main Dedo. His word was law in the interior, and he 
even attacked the Sikh garrison, which numbered 
over 2,000, in the Jammu fort. The local rajput 
chiefs sympathised with him and afforded no help to 
the Sikhs. The Sikhs laid hands on some of the 
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leading Rajputs, held them as hostages, and sent 
them to Sheikhpura to be detained in prison. Dewan 
Bhavani Das called Juna Dingh, a Rajput chieftain, 
to Jammu and c^it him to pieces on the mere 
suspicion of having given refuge to Dedo. This was 
the signal for a general revolt. The whole country 
behind the Jammu town threw off the Sikh yoke, 
and Main Dedo placed himself at the head of the 
popular discontent. His adventures took' a more 
serious turn, and it became clear either that he had 
to be put down or that Ranjit Singh would have to 
withdraw to Sialkot. 

In open Durbar one day Gulab singh requested 
to be entrusted with the duty of putting down this 
insurrection. Having secured the commission he 
started without delay, accompanied by Sardar Attar 
Singh Kallol and Sardar Jagan Nath Singh, of 
Attari. At his request the Rajput chiefs held as 
hostages at Sheikhpura were released. On reaching 
Jammu he proceeded vigorously to put down the 
rebellion.. The local chiefs surrendered, but Main 
Dedo continued his depredations. The methods by 
which he brought Dedo to book were characteristic. 
It soon came to his notice that Dedo got free 
supplies in all the villages where he went. The 
bandit chief used to requisition all that he wanted, 
and the villagers out; of fear obeyed him. It was 
necessary to stop this is Dedo was to be captured. 
Gulab Singh hit on a stratagem. He suddenly 
appeared in some out-of-the-way villagers brought 
the supplies he announced his. identity, and 
punished them for helping the bandit. When this 
procedure was followed iii a few villages Dedo found 
it difficult to get any supplies, because, when he 
sent his requisition, the villagers, not knowing 
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whether it was Gulab Singh trying their loyalty or 
Dedo himself, refused to obey. 

After this manoeuver Gulab Singh marched on 
Jugti, which was the headquarters of Dedo. The 
himself was not there, but his aged father defended 
the place, though he was past ninety. The old man 
was cut to pieces at the entrance to his house by 
Attar Singh Kallol. Dedo then took refuge on the 
Trikuti peak. The peak was surrounded, and in this 
last extremity Dedo, after committing his wife and 
children to the care of one Brahmachari, who was in 
the temple of the Devi, came out bravely to sell his 
life dear. He encountered Attar Singh, who was 
responsible for the death of his aged father, and 
challenged him to open combat. Attar Singh was 
killed in the fight, but Dedo was immediately shot 
dead by Gulab Singh’s soldiers. 

In 1820 Jammu was given to Gulab Singh in 
farm. Ranjit Singh followed the medieval system of 
farming out provinces for revenue. Jammu had 
always been considered an unruly and difficult 
province to manage, and when the government of 
the province was offered to Gulab Singh he 
represented that it was impossible to collect the 
revenue, as the place had not been completely 
subdued. Ranjit Singh therefore allowed him to keep 
an army of his own and gave him the title of Rajah, 
and Mian Kishore Singh and Dewan Chand were 
sent to instal him in his office. This appointment to 
the government of Jammu should not be confused 
with the conferment of that principality as an 
hereditary possession three years later. 

In 1821 Gulab Singh undertook the conquest of 
Khistwar. With this object he marched into the 
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interior. On the way he called on Dyal Chand, Rajah 
of Chenani, to do him obeisance. But as the Rajah 
would not come, Gulab Singh sent a man to call on 
him. The Rajah agreed to help in the conquest of 
Khistwar. The Chenab was crossed and the camp 
was pitched at Doda. Instead of directly attacking 
Khistwar he decided first to create political 
dissension in the State. Rajah Tej Singh, of 
Khistwar, was a suspicious man, but he was served 
by an able Minister, by name Wazir Lakhpat. Gulab 
Singh sent a letter to Lakhpat in the following 
words: T have received your petition and understood 
the contents. You are ordered to present your self 
before me without delay and to discharge the duties 
entrusted to you satisfactorily, in which case my 
kindness will always protect you.’ 

Gulab Singh has taken good care that the latter 
should fall into the hands of the Rajah and not the 
Wazir. Not suspecting the stratagem of Gulab Singh, 
the Rajah imprisoned the Wazir, who, how ever, 
escaped to Bhadarwah. Khistwar was conquered, 
and this was Gulab Singh’s first independent 
province. 

Wazir Lakhpat was taken into Gulab Singh’s 
service, and till his death in Kashmir, in .1846, he 
was one of the Rajah’s most trusted officers. He 
proved himself loyal to his master, and Gulab Singh 
sent him on many notable expeditions. 

An important expedition entrusted to Gulab 
Singh at this time was the reduction of Rajouri, 
which was under the rule of a local Mussulman 
dynasty of Rajput descent. The Rajah, whose name 
was Ajar Khan, has given Ranjit Singh more than 
one occasion for enmity. It was his double-faced 
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advice which brought disaster on Ranjit Singh in his 
expedition against Kashmir in 1823. Gulab Singh 
was entrusted with the duty of capturing him, in 
which he succeeded. 

These distinguished services to the Lahore 
Government were rewarded by the Maharajah with 
the grant, to Gulab Singh and his successors of the 
principality of Jammu, with the hereditary title of 
Rajah. For this purpose the Maharajah moved in 
great state to Aknoor. The town of Aknoor is 
situated at the point where the Chenab debouches 
into the plain. Placed on the bank of the river, with 
a magnificent range of mountains as a background, 
the town presents a most striking appearance. 'The 
fort at Aknoor was built at the end of the eighteenth 
century by Mian Tej Singh, who was feudatory of 
Rajah Ranjit Deo. Ranjit Singh took up his residence 
in the fort and made preparation for the ceremony 
of Rajtilak, or installation. 

Gulab Singh, who was away on an expedition in 
the hills, was summoned to the royal presence. On 
4th Ashad, 1879, Ranjit Singh installed him on the 
Gadi and personally performed the Rajtilak. When 
marking the saffron on the forehead, Ranjit Singh, 
instead of marking it upwards, as is the custom, 
marked it downwards. When a courtier asked him 
why he had departed from established usage, Ranjit 
Singh replied: T firmly sowed the seed in the soil 
that it may thrive well, hold its root strong in the 
earth, and last for ever.’ On the same day he gave to 
Mian Suchet Singh the jagir of Ramnagar with the 
title of Rajah. Gulab Sing was surprised that Dhyan 
Singh, who was then in high favour with the 
Maharajah, was not given any principality, and 
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requested that, since both he and Suchet Singh had 
been so honoured, Dhyan Singh also might be 
granted a jagir. Ranjit Singh was highly pleased 
with this thoughfulness on the part of Gulab Singh, 
and remarked that so far as Dhyan Singh was 
concerned, he did not propose to award him a jagir, 
as his intention was to make him a Raja-i-Rajagan, 
or a‘Rajah of Rajahs.’ 

Gulab Singh was just thirty years old. He had 
every reason to be proud of his achivements. With 
nothing but a name, a proud ancestry, and his own 
talents he had succeeded in getting back his 
hereditary possession and in being recognised by 
Ranjit Singh as the Rajah of Jammu. His fame as a 
warrior had reverberate through the Punjab. He had 
become an important grandee at the Lahore Court, 
where his brothers also stood high in favour. Dhyan 
Singh, through hardly more than twenty-seven, was, 
next to Aziz-ud-din and Dina Nath, the most 
influential man in the Lahore Government. He held, 
besides, the post of Deorhi Officer, which kept him 
in intimate touch with Ranjit Singh. Suchet Sigh 
was reputed to be the most handsome man in the 
Sikh army, and he was also equally in favour with 
the Maharajah. 

After the conferment of Jammu, Gulab Singh 
was sent on an expedition against Azam Khan of 
Tihri, on the frontier. The army was nominally 
under the command of Prince Sher Singh, but to 
him were attached Gulab Singh and Hari Singh 
Nalwa. The latter was the noblest and the most 
gallant of the Sikh generals of his time, the very 
embodiment of honour, chivalry, and courage. His 
position at the Court was high, and he was the idol 
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of the sikhs. With these two commanders attached 
to him Sher Singh marched to the frontier. A moulvi 
by the name of Khalifa Saidula had roused the 
religious fanaticism of the tribes, and the campaign 
was more difficult than was originally anticipated. 
Immediate victory did not fall to the Sikh army, and 
the handsome but chicken-hearted Sher Singh 
proposed to retire. He was, however, dissuaded from 
this disastrous course by Gulab Singh, whose 
brothers had also by this time joined the campaign. 

In 1823 Dost Mohammad, brother of Wazir 
Fateh Khan, became ICing of Kabul.. The kingdom 
which he inherited had already lost Multan, 
Kashmir, Peshawar, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Dera 
Ismail Khan. The frontier was naturally the scene of 
further disturbance, and in 1826 Saidulla again 

raised the standard of revolt. 

\ 

Sardar Budha Singh, who was in charge of the 
frontier districts, was sorely tried, and Gulab Singh, 
who was in Jammu, received orders to go to his 
help. The Rajah immediately sent his forces under 
Dewan Amir Chand, and himself joined them later, 
by forced marched, at Peshawar. Hari Singh Nalwa 
also joined him there. The Pathans, on retreating, 
had destroyed the bridge at Attock, which made 
further advance difficult. Leaving the army behind, 
Gulab Singh crossed the Indus with a very small 
force and attacked the enemy from behind a hill 
with only 300 men. While the fray was in progress 
Hari Singh Nalwa, who was not to be left behind in 
any act of valour, joined him. The enemy, not 
knowing the strength of the attacking force, retired. 
Gulab Singh was wounded in the arm on this 
occasion. For fifteen days the army halted there. 
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The Sikh chief proposed the erection of 
entrenchments with a view to defending the 
position, but Gulab Singh, with superior wisdom, 
pointed out that in view of the strength of the 
enemy safety lay for the sikhs in their mobility, and 
dissuaded Hari Singh from the course which he had 
suggested. The tribes sought the help of Dost 
Mohammad, who marched towards the Indus with a 
large force. Ranjit Singh, who realised the gravity of 
the danger, himself arrived at the scene of the 
operations with the leading nobles in his train. 
Before any fighting took place, Dost Mohammad’s 
discontented brothers, Pir Mohammad and Sultan 
Mohammad, put themselves in touch with Gulab 
Singh. Sultan Mohammad requested a. personal 
interview with Gulab singh with the object of 
negotiating for his own safety. An interview was 
arranged between him and Ranjit Singh, who was 
well pleased at the collapse of the Afghan invasion. 
The Sikh ruler accepted the submission of Sultan 
Mohammad, and agreed to invest him with 
Peshwar. This proposal made Hari Singh angry, and 
it was only at the personal intervention of Gulab 
Singh that Sultan Mohammad was not sent back to 
his brother. Furious at the desertion of his own 
brothers, Dost Mohammad marched back to Kabul. 

In 1825 Gulab Singh made further conquests in 
the hilly tracts lying in the interior of Jammu. With 
Dewan Amir chand and Mian Gulab singh 
Dhulpatia he took the fort of Samarth and reduced 
the surrounding country. In the period between 1829 
and 1827 Gulab Singh brought under his effective 
control the numerous principalities lying between 
the Kashmir Valley and Jammu, except Poonch, 
which was the jagir of Dhyan Singh; Jasrota, which 
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was given to Hira Singh, and Ramnagar, which 
belonged to Suchet Singh. Gulab Singh himself 
conquered Reasi, Khistwar, Rajouri, and Samarth, 
which with Jammu, formed a very extensive 
dominion for a subordinate prince. 

To the management of his principality Gulab 
Singh devoted great attention. Other chiefs of the 
Lahore Court who held jagirs spent most of their 
time in Lahore in attendance on Ranjit Singh, and 
depended on their managers for their income-a 
system that led to great abuses. The managers, not 
being under the control of their masters, were only 
concerned to squeeze out of the cultivators as much 
money as they could, and took no interest in their 
welfare. The chmfs were only interested in getting 
money regularly and the managers only in satisfying 
their masters and-in enriching themselves. Gulab 
Singh, from the time that Jammu was conferred on 
him, followed a totally different poli<gr. He stayed 
mostly in Jammu and appeared at Lahore only 
when summoned. He took great personal interest in 
the management of his property and the government 
of his dominions which, by their hilly nature and by 
the independent character of their people, called for 
personal attention. 

In this duty he was helped by a family of 
remarkable men, whose devotion to him and whose 
ability in his ser^cq.he rewarded most munificently. 
This was the family of which Dewan Jwala Sahai, 
later the Prime Minister of the State and Gulab 
Singh’s plenipotentiary in the negotiation of all 
confidential matters, was the most important 
member. Dewan Amir Chand, the father of Jwala 
Sahai, was the managing agent of Gulab Singh in 
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the Newal llaqa, and when Jammu was granted as 
an hereditaiy principality in 1823, Amir Chand was 
made Madar-ul-Maham, or cheif Minister, of 
Jammu. In 1836, when Dewan Amir Chand died, his 
eldest son, Dewan of gulab Singh. Jwala Sahai had 
two brothers, Dewan Hari Chand and Dewan Nihal 
Chand, both of Whom were employed by Gulab 
Singh in important civil and military capacities. 


The Sikh Anarchy 

On the 27th June, 1839, Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
died at the age of 69. A few months before his death 
his powers had visibly declined and the government 
of the kingdom was in the hands of Dhyan Singh, 
the Dewan. Rajah Dina Nath had the control of 
finance,s and Fakir Aziz-ud-Din was the Foreign 
Minister, but the authority of the State was in the 
hands of Rajah Dhyan Singh. Ranjit Sing'h was 
succeeded by his son, Kharrak Singh, an imbecile 
and a voluptuary, who was in the hands of his 
favourite, Chet Singh. This alienated the great 
otticers of the Court, who were not willing to 
surrender their power to a court favourite, 
forgetting their own quarrels, the leading rajahs 
and sardars joined hands, and on 8th October, 1839 
.the most important of them, with Nao Nihal Singh, 
the heir apparent, at their head, forced their way 
u ^ ^ palace. Kharrak Singh was tying his 
turban Gulab Singh killed the doorkeeper and broke 
upon the door, though Kharrak Singh tried to lock it 
from inside. The Maharajah refused to yield up his 
favourite and held him in his arms, but Gulab Singh 
tore him away. Chet Singh ran into a dungeon 
where Dhyan Singh followed him an killed him. 
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After this, Gulab Singh left the Lahore Court 
and went on a pilgrimage to Gaya, returning thence 
direct to Jammu. The death of Chet Singh had, 
however, not improved the prospects of his family. 
Nao. Nihal Singh, Kharrak Singh’s young son, was 
an able and ambitious prince, and it was his 
undisguised object to work the ruin of Gulab Singh 
and his brothers. Ge decided to attack Jammu and 
reduce the too presumptuous subject, who by this 
time held Jammu, Reasi, Khistwar, Rajouri,and 
other hill principalities, besides numerous districts 
give on contract by the Lahore Government. To 
reduce him was not an easy affair. Nao Nihal Singh 
realised this and proceeded systematically to 
concentrate a very strong force at favorable points. 
On the pretext pf preparing for a campaign against 
Mandi, a large force under General Ventura was 
concentrated to the east of Jammu. Nao Nihal Singh 
was compelled, however, to postpone the campaign 
for a few months owing to Afghan troubles. When 
these were over, and before he could imdertake the 
campaign, Kharrak singh died on the 5th November, 
1840. But the same day Nao Nihal Singh also died 
as a result of an accidental fail of an archway under 
which he passed on his return from the obsequies of 
his father. Gulab singh’s eldest son, Ootam Singh, 
rode with the prince and died as a result of the 
same accident. According to Dr. Honigberger, who 
was present at Lahore and treated the Prince, 
Dhyan Singh himself was injured. These facts 
should dispose of the baseless suggection of 
Caunningham that the fall of the archway was not 
accidental, but was the result of design by the 
Jammu Rajahs. 
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The death of Nao Nihal Singh left the Lahore 
throne vacant. Dhyan Singh favoured Sher Singh, a 
reputed son of Ranjit Singh, but Gulab singh, 
Khushal Singh, and Bhai Ram Singh declared 
themselves in favour of Chand Kour, the widow of 
Kharrak Singh, who assumed the reins of 
government with the title of Regent.A compromise 
was for the time arrangement, and Sher Singh 
accepted the position of Vice-REgent. Dhyan Singh 
kept all of from this arrangement and returned to 
Jammu. From there he negotiated with Sher Singh, 
who also had withdrawn from the capital. Winning 
over some divisions of the army, Sher Singh 
declared himself king and attacked Lahore, where 
he had been promised support by Dhyan Singh, But 
the Prime Minister was away in Jammu, and Gulab 
Singh, who was in the fort, refused to surrender it. 
Sher Singh had, in fact, calculated without the host. 
Gulab Singh’s loyalty to Mai Chand Kour upset all 
his plans. Sher Singh, who marched on the capital 
with a large force, was held up in front of Lahore. 
Gulab Singh advised Mai Sahib to offer resistance, 
and himself too, command of the forces within the 
citadel. With him in the fort were Rajah Hira Singh, 
Attar Singh Sindhanwalla, and Mansul Singh Sindu. 
The city was put in a state of defence and guns were 
placed at all the city gates. Gulab singh was 
indefatigable in his efforts to strengthen the defence, 
and gave four months pay as gratuity to the 
garrison. He personally went round to every post, 
inspected the garrison, and encouraged them by 
promises and rewards. This unexpected decision to 
hold the fort against the army which had gone over 
to Sher Singh created a difficult situation for that 
Price. Sher Singh was now forced to lay siege to 
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Lahore and to declare war against the constituted 
authority of the State, while Gulab Singh stood 
forward as the champion of the Sikh Government. 
Sher Singh, however, found unexpected support in 
Rajah Suchet Singh and General Ventura, both of 
whom acknowledged him as King. He had now 
under his command 70,000 troops. By bribing the 
gatekeeper. Sheer Singh was able to gain access to 
the city, but Gulab Singh defended the citadel with 
heroism in the face of vastly superior numbers. The 
attack began against the Hazuri Bagh Gate. The 
gate was blown in, but the small force which entered 
the city was shot down by the Dogra soldiers of 
Gulab Singh placed behind the gate, and the attack 
was repulsed. Soon afterwards sher Singh was 
forced to withdraw from Hazuri Bagh. Successive 
assaults were repulsed and Gulab singh maintained 
himself in the fort for five days. At the end of the 
fifth day news arrived that Dhyan Singh was 
approaching Lahore. He was given a royal ovation 
by the populace and Sher Singh personally went to 
receive him at the city gate. 

Gulab Singh was offered the position of minister 
under the new regime, he was in no mood to take 
part in the intrigues of Lahore, and preferred to 
return to his own dominions. It is said that when he 
left the fort he carried away with him th® 
accumulated treasures of Ranjit Singh which were 
there. Sixteen carts were filled with rupees and 
other silver coins, while 600 horsemen were each 
entrusted with a bag of gold mohurs. With this vast 
treasure he returned to Jammu, where his presence 
was urgently required in support of the Ladak 
campaign, which was now in full swing. 
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In 1841 disaster overtook the British arms in 
Afghanistan. The garrison at Jalalabad was being 
besieged, and to relieve it a British force was 
equipped at Peshawar. The co-operation of the Sikhs 
was necessary. To obtain this Major Lawrence was 
sent to Peshwar. His duty was to keep the Sikhs in 
good humour and to secure from them as much help 
as possible. To co-operate with the British 
expedition which was being organised on the 
frontier, the Lahore Government very reluctantly 
deputed Gulab Singh, who '\^as at that time at 
Hazara. Gulab Singh’s position was by no means 
easy. He knew well enough that the Lahore 
authorities were not in any way anxious to help the 
British in their Kabul expedition. At the same time, 
being gifted with farsighted views in politics, he 
knew that this was the occasion to secure the firm 
friendship of the British. He was therefore 
personally anxious to afford all help, provided it was 
clearly understood that the obligation was to him 
and not to the Lahore Government. The position of 
the British was desperate. They had been driven out 
of Afghanistan. Their own base was far away and on 
their line of communication was the Sikh State, 
whose neutrality, if not help,, was essential for 
success. The Lahore Government was reluctant to 
afford any help, and this was known to the British 
authorities. Gulab Singh who knew when not to 
hurry, also arrived in Peshawar, and struck his 
tents on the left bank of the river. His orders were 
‘to march to Peshawar, to coerce all mutineers, and 
cooperate with the English.’ The Rajah, however, 
encamped on the left side of the river, and the first 
communication he addressed to Major Lawrence was 
a mild hint not to proceed by the direct road from 
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Peshawar to Attock as he might be attacked by the 
Nuseeb battalions. This advice was take. Gulab 
Singh, however, managed to put the Nuseeb out of 
the way, and on the 3rd February, 1842, he moved 
on towards Peshwar in advance of the British 
troops. The Rajah took fully ten days from the Indus 
to Peshawar, a distance which he had on many 
former occasions covered in three days. 

The original intention of the British 
Government was to persuade the Lahore 
Government to send a sikh contingent with them to 
Jalalabad. Previous to the arrival of Gulab Singh 
the command of the frontier force was entrusted to 
General Mehtab Singh, whose attitude towards the 
British was frankly hostile. When Gulab Singh 
arrived on the scene he told Lawrence that it was 
not advisable to take the Sikhs to Jalalabad. In 
their impatience the British commanders urged on 
the Rajah the necessity of making an example and 
of disbanding the battalions which had mutinied. 
Gulab Singh replied that the Sikhs had already 
borne him ill-will enough, and that he would not be 
supported in measures of coercion. In this there was 
some truth. He naturally asked the British Cheif to 
allow him to proceed in his own manner. To this 
Lawrence agreed and Gulab Singh set out quietly to 
undermine the opposition of the Sikhs. Knowing the 
spirit and temper of the Sikh soldiers, he had no 
difficulty in dissuading them from active hostilities 
against the British army in Peshawar. If the sikhs 
had turned against the British at that time the 
whole expedition would have ended disastroulsy. He 
pointed out to the Sikh soldiers that it. was wiser to 
lead the British to the Khyber Pass and safely 
across it : that if they were defeated by the Afghans 
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the property they left at Peshawar would belong to 
the Sikhs, while if they defeated the enemy the 
Sikhs could claim that it was through their help 
that the victory was won. 

The Chiefs of the Khalsa army appreciated this 
wisdom. Gulab Singh was thus free to help to 
British with provisions and advice, and also to send 
some' of his troops with the British army. At this 
time news reached him of the debacle that had 
overtaken Zorawar in Central Tibet. He was 
naturally much grieved at this loss and sent Dewan 
Jwals Sahai on the 17th February, 1842, to 
Lawrence’s camp with the request that the news of 
the disaster should not be made public, as it might 
cause a mutiny among his own troops. On the 20th 
February Gulab Singh paid a formal visit to General 
Pollack. The British commanders were getting tired 
of the dilatory tactics of Lahore and were 
determined to use to opportunity to come to some 
explanation. They received Gulab Singh with full 
military honours, and after all were scatted Captain 
Makeson, an officer of ‘commanding countenance 
and stately from uniting the beauideal of the soldier 
and the diplomatist,’ ‘advanced through all the 
preliminaries of courtesy and the exigencies of the 
situation to the inevitable climax asking for what 
purpose had the Sikh army been sent to Peshawar 
and what orders had been received from Lahore. 

The British authorities began to think that 
something could not be had for nothing, and that 
unless Gulab Singh received and adequate quid pro 
quo, no help would be forthcoming. Lawrence had 
already suggested that a consideration should be 
offered to him. ‘In plain terms, he explained, the 
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troops should be paid extra batta, the Rajahs 
secured in their territory even with additions. He 
added that ‘if Gulab Singh assists the British 
efficiently they should assist him to get possession of 
the Valley of Jalalabad, and endeavor to make some 
arrangement to secure it and Peshawar to his 
family. 

These inducements he did not want. He had his 
own reasons for rendering whatever help lay in his 
power. More, he secured the neutrality of the Sikh 
regiments which at one time were actively hostile to 
the British. General Pollack was therefore enabled 
to enter the Khyber Pass on the 6th April, 1842. 

The British Government sent an appreciative 
Kharita, dated 8th April 1842, to Gulab Singh, 
through Mr. Clerk their agent at Lahore, in which 
they said that they wrote to him with the pen of 
love and appreciation. “We heard from the Chiefs of 
our army how wisely you planned for the help of our 
troops and how kindly you rendered this to them.;. 
The fruit of the long-sown seed of friendship 
between us which was concealed for a long time has 
now come to light.... you who are the flower of the 
garden of this world.... the most delicious fruit of the 
tree of hope, we remember your troubles and 
difficulties in rendering help to out army: we shall 
never forget that. 

The basis of friendship between Henry Law 
rence and Gulab Singh was thus well and truly laid. 
The offer of Jalalabad was renewed, but a condition 
was made by Lord Ellenborough, the Governor 
General, that Gulab Singh should give up Ladak 
and take the Afghan province in its stead. Gulab 
Singh was too shrewd a man not to see through this 
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proposal. Ladak was in th© vicinity of his own 
territories and could not be attacked either by the 
British or by the Sikhs. He was thus the 
uncontrolled master of that area which, though 
barren, was his own by right of conquest. Jalalabad, 
on the other hand, was far away from his base and 
could not be held against an enemy. Naturally, he 
refused the offer and was content with the 
friendship of the British. 


The Lahore Government again fell into anarchy. 
Mai Chand Kour died in 1842. Relieved of the fear 
of usurpation, Sher Singh began to chafe against the 
authority of Dhyan Singh and sent for the 
Smdhanwalla sardars, Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh, 
to Lahore. Sher Singh had no love for the 
Smdhanwalla chiefs, but he hoped that their 
influence with the Sikhs would be an effective 
counterpoise to the influence of Dhyan Singh, but 
Sher Singh was not the man to follow a consistent 
policy. He soon alienated his best friends. Lehna 
bingh was imprisoned, Khushal Singh was not in 
favour at Court, the Jammu rajahs were greatly in 
disfavour The idea that Sher Singh developed was 
to get hold of Gulab Singh and his brothers and kill 
all ol them at one stroked. So in 1843 Gulab Singh 
was summoned to Kangra, where Sher Singh was 
camping at the time. Though he knew the object, 
Gulab Singh did not hesitate. Dhyan Singh, on the 
other hand, sent Hira Singh to Jasrota and went 
alone. Suchet Singh remained at Lahore. Failing to 
pt all the brothers together, Sher Singh hesitated 

to pt, treated Gulab Singh well and sent him back 
to Jammu. 
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In 1843 the marriage of Ranbir Singh to the 
daughter of Rajah Bijai Singh of Seeba was 
celebrated with great pump. Ranbir Singh was the 
third and youngest, and the only surviving, son of 
Gulab Singh. Gulab Singh married early in life in 
1809 a lady from the Rukwal Rajputs. By this lady 
he had three sons, Randhir Singh, Sohan Singh, and 
Ranbir Singh. Randhir Singh, as has been said 
above, died in company with Nao Nihal Singh as the 
result of an accident. Sohan Singh died young. 

Ranbir Singh, born in 1829 at Ramgarh, was at 
this time only fourteen years old. As a young boy he 
was adopted by Rajah Suchet Singh, who had no son 
of his own. He spent his boyhood mostly at 
Ramnagar, which was the jagir of Suchet Singh. 

The whole family gathered at Jammu-alas! for 
the last time. Rajah Dyhan singh, the wise 
statesman and the leading Minister of the Sikh ^ 
kingdom; Rajah Hira singh, the accomplished 
courtier and the favourite of Ranjit Singh; Rajah 
Suchet Singh, reputed to be the most handsome 
man in the sikh army, and the numerous 
dependents of each, all came together on the 
auspicious occasion. Gulab Singh could well claim 
that he had laid the foundation of the greatness of 
each one of them all great and'powerful men in the 
world now. He, the eldest, had squrned the life of 
the capital, and devoted himself entirely to the 
welfare of the family. He had raised armies, 
conquered kingdoms, and laid the foundation of a 
future greatness for his family such as few could 
claim. The occasion was really one for thanksgiving. 

As soon as the marriage was over a messenger 
came from Lahore summoning Dhyan Singh. 
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Against the advice of his brother he went. On his 
arrival he was received graciously by Sher Singh, 
but orders, had already been issued to have him 
murdered. Dhyan Singh was advised of this by 
Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalla. The sardars of 
Sindhanwalla played a double game in this matter. 
They hated Sher Singh and planned the fall of the 
Sovereign and Minister at one stroked. For this 
purpose they persuaded the Maharajah that Dhyan 
Singh had determined to destroy him and his safety 
lay in having the Minister assassinated first. Sher 
Singh believed it and authorised the Sindhanwalla 
chiefs in writing to get rid of Dhyan Singh. Having 
plotted Dhyan Singh’s destruction, Ajit Singh went 
straight to him and informed him of the conspiracy 
and advised him to strike the blow first. Ajit Singh, 
who was reported to be a bosom friend of Sher 
Singh, was himself conspiring to get rid of Sher 
Singh. The next day at the review of troops Ajit 
Singh shot his Sovereign dead. Lehna Singh, at his 
devotions. After this dastardly action Ajit Singh 
mounted his horse and galloped towards Lahore 
with 300 followers. 

Dhyan Singh, who was ignorant of the murder, 
was driving out at what is nor the Badami Bagh 
when he was met by Ajit Singh and taken to the 
fort. As they ascended the fort, Ajit Singh, whom the 
Rajah, who had guessed the details of the tragedy, 
accused of treason, shot him dead. 

Thus died Rajah Dhyan Singh, for over fifteen 
years Prime Minister of the Sikh State. As a 
statesman he had worked hard and successfully for 
the maintenance of the independence of the Punjab. 
He had resisted with all the means in his power the 
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encroachment of the English Agent at Lahore on 
sikh authority. On one notable occasion he did not 
even hesitate to advise Sher Singh against a public 
interview with the Viceroy. Polished and courtly, his 
personality was such as would have made a mark 
even in the Court of Shah Jehan or Louis IXV. Of 
his personal appearance, the following description is 
given by W. G. Osborne, Military Secretary to Lord 
Auckland: ‘Rajah Dheean Singh is a noble specimen 
of the human race; rather above the usual height of 
the natives, with quick and intelligent eyes, high 
handsome forehead, and aquiline features; dressed 
in a magnificent helmet and cuirass of polished 
steel, a present from King Louis Philippe of France, 
he looked a model of manly beauty and intellignece. 

As soon as Dhyan Singh’s death was known the 
partisans of the Jammu Rajahs prepared for war. 
Hira Singh and Suchet Singh, who were in Lahore, 
immediately sent round word, and the whole aspect 
of Lahore changed. It became a city of rival camps. 
Rajah Hira Singh displayed unexpected calmness of 
mind on this occasion. He ascended the terrace of 
General Acitabile’s house, and, having seated 
himself there, sent messages to the several sardars, 
requesting their immediate attendance. The call was 
promptly obeyed and the sardars, with their troops, 
assembled at the foot of Budhuka Awa. Placing 
himself in front and unsheathing his sword, the 
young Rajah said: ‘You know the traitors have killed 
our Sovereign, his innocent son, and my brave 
father, who loved you as much as he loved me. We 
are deprived of our Sovereign and I am fatherless. I 
now trust your courage, your patriotism, and your 
loyalty to our lamented King. Either uphold me 
firmly or kill me with third sword, as it is better to 
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die with honour than to live in disgrace in the midst 
01 enemies. 

The response to this touching speech was 
immediate. The whole army agreed to follow him. 
Placing himself at the head of 40,000 troops, Hira 
bingh marched against the Sindhanwalla chiefs. 
Suchet Singh joined him in assaulting the fort 
which fell into their hands. Ajit Singh met the fate 
of the murderer, and Lehna Singh also fell in the 
fight. The head of Ajit Singh was laid at the feet of 
the widowed rani of Dhyan Singh who, well content, 
declared: ‘I am now fully satisfied,’ then she 
addressed Hira Singh and said; T will tell your 
father that you have acted the part of a brave and 
dutiful son.’ After this she placed her dead 
husband’s kulgee on Hira Singh’s head and calmly 
ascended the pyre as sati. 

After this, Suchet Singh and Hira Singh put 
Dhuleep Singh on the throne, and Hira Singh 
became Prime Minister. After the situation had 
settled do^ Gulab Singh, who had kept himself out 
of th intrigues of Lahore, came down from Jammu. 
He was requested by all to' take up the post of 
Prime Minister. Especially was he pressed by Aziz- 
ud-Din, the Foreign Minister, who knew that a 
strong hand would be required to restore order and 
steer the ship of State through safe chnnels. But 
Gulab Singh, who knew the conditions at Lahore, 
refused to be inveigled into the whirlpool of Sikh 
politics, and returned to Jammu, taking Suchet 
Singh with him. He, however, left a body of his ' 
troops at Shahbara under Dewan Hari Chand, 
knowing well that Hira Singh might soon require 
help. 
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In 950 A.D. Kasemagupta became the king of 
Kashmir, He was licentious and profligate in his 
habits, and the only important event of his long 
reign of about quarter of a century was his marriage 
with Didda. She was the daughter of king 
Simharaja, “the lord of Lohara,” Presently called the 
valley of Loharin, comprising the mountain districts 
immediately adjoining Kashmir on the south-west 
and now included in the Punch district: From her 
m;>ther’s side, she was a grand-daughter of king 
Bhima Sahi of Udabhanda, whom Alberuni mentions 
in his list of the “Hindu Shahyas of Kabul” as the 
successor of Kashmir. 

Not only did Didda possess lovely looks but also 
extreme intelligence and shrewdness. Her 
personality was indeed so captivating that very 
easily she came to have a completes way over her 
husband’s mind. It was, therefore, not without 
reason that Ksemagupta was popularly known as 
Diddaksema. His copper coins also bore the legend 
“Da-Ksemaguptade (va),” a contraction of the above 
name, “It is interesting to note that while the coins 
of the above type are quite common, those bearing 
the name of Ksemagupta alone are rare.” The fact 
that her powerful maternal grandfather had built 
-the richly endowed temple of Bhimakesava as 
Bumzu near Mart and, points to the prominent 
position held by Didda’s family also in Kashmir. 

Didda’s marriage with Ksemagupta was 
important from yet another view point; it was as a 
result of this alliance that at a later stage the 
Lohara family came to rule over Kashmir as well. 

But Ksemagupta took another wife also soon 
after. She was Chandralekha, the daughter of 
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Phalguna, formerly the Lord of the Gate but now 
prime minister. Naturally, the green-eyed monster 
in Didda could not put up with all this quietly. 
Towards Phalguna, she began to harbour great ill- 
will and held him to no account. Only a spark of 
discord was needed to set their relations ablaze, and 
this was provided by Ksemagupta’s death which 
took place in 958 A.D. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom, the 
wives of the late king prepared themselves for 
immolation. Didda’s first impulse also was to 
immolate herself and Phalguna readily approved of 
it. But when she was heading towards the funeral 
pyre she had second thoughts. Seeing her in a 
hesitant mood, Naravahana, a minister, took pity 
upon her and “prevented - her by persistent 
remonstrances fi^om seeking death.” Rakka, another 
minister, who did not see eye to eye with Phalguna, 
also turned to his account this opportunity to fen 
the flames of hatred and discord between her and 
the prime minister. He put into her ears that 
Phalguna had agreed to her immolation because 
afterwards he intended to usurp the throne for 
himself. There were many more high officials of the 
State who were jealous of the prime minister as he 
“outshone them all by counsel, courage, energy and 
other good qualities.” Naturally, the atmosphere 
around Phalguna became very hostile. He also did 
not fail to perceive it and thought it advisable to 
retire from the country with a good grace. 

No sooner, therefore had Abhimanyu II, minor 
son of Ksema'gupta, been crowned imder regency of 
Didda than Phalguna, along with many of his 
trusted followers, left for parnotsa or Poonch. But at 
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the instance of Rakka and other enemies of the 
prime minister, the regent sent royal body-guards to 
bring him back. This fresh insult inflicted upon 
Phalguna acted like a red rag to a bull. Enraged 
and excited, he and his followers retraced their steps 
and it looked as if they were going to attack their 
enemies. Consequently, so great was the alarm at 
the capital that Didda and her supporters began to 
shake in their shoes. But to their good luck, 
Phalguna changed his mind and, on reaching the 
shrine of Varaha (modern Baramulla), laid his 
sword at the feet of the god. Thereafter, he again set 
out on his journey towards parnotsa. Learning this, 
“the ministers rejected as boys when left by their 
teachers.” 

But the rejoicings proved to be only temporary 
and transitory for the regent. Mahiman and Patala 
were the sons of king Pravagupta’s (949-50 A.D.) 
two daughters who were married to two 
ministers .As they had been brought up like princes 
in the royal palace itself, they did not consider the 
throne out of their reach. A conspiracy was actually 
hatched by them in collaboration with some 
influential persons to seize power. But the gaff was 
blown and they were turned out of the palace. Later, 
an attempt was made to banish them from the 
country itself. Mahiman then took refuge with his 
father-in-law, Saktisena. They former’s supporters 
also joined him there and their rebellion soon 
became formidable. On the side of the regent, with 
the exception of minister Naravahana and his 
relatives, almost everybody deserted her. The rebels 
then gathered for a battle in the vicinity of the 
Padmasavamin temple in Pampur. Didda was 
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indeed in a real soup. In her long career as the 
virtual ruler of Kashmir, which extended to almost 
half a century, she was now for the first time put to 
a great test of forbearance, fortitude and 
statesmanship. But she rose equal to the occasion 
and faced the situation very calmly. It did not take 
her long to realise that Mahiman’s main strength 
lay^ in the support of the Brahman residents of 
Lalitapura of Litpur, She also discovered that the 
Brahmans had a great weakness for money. With 
plenty of gold, therefore, she easily bought them of 
and with this the rebellion fizzled out. Later, these 
very Brahamans brought about a reconciliation 
between her and mahiman. “Reverence to wealth 
which possesses such wonderful power!” “The lame 
queen , Says Kalhana, “Whom no one had thought 
capable of stepping over a cow’s footprint got over 
the ocean-like host of her enemies, just as Hanumat 
(Hanuman god) got over the ocean”. 

The rebellion over, the intelligent regent 
correctly realised the need to with the powerful 
supporters also of Mahiman. And in this case again 
she showed how great a judge of the human nature 
was she. Knowing that for men of integrity “favours 
were superior even to gold given in bribes”, she 
bestowed high offices upon many of Mahiman’s men, 
making Yasodhara the commander-in-chief of her 
army. After some time, when mahiman was left 
without any following of consequence, she got him 
done to death by witchcraft, according to Kalhana, 
and then the rule of the widow became undisputed 
in the land.” 

But soon another serious trouble cropped up for 
Didda. According to Kalhana, Yasodhara took upon 
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himself the reduction of a neighbouring hill 
territory, then ruled over by a Sahi ruler named 
Thakkana. A scholar links the latter with the royal 
dynasty of TJdabhandapura, and opines that he 
may not have been the son of Bhimadeva and may 
have managed to succeed to the throne with uhe 
help of the Gurjara-Pratiharas and this would have 
been the reason why Didda was encouraged to plan 
an expedition against Thakkana.”Whatever the 
reason, the Sahi ruler was easily defeated and_ 
captured, later, when he paid tribute, Yasodhara 
reinstated him. 

The grant of the high office of commander-in¬ 
chief to Yasodhara, who formerly belonged to the 
enemy camp, had been rankling in the minds of 
those who had all along been the regent s 
supporters. His absence from Kashmir on the said 
expedition provided them with an excellent 
opportunity to work for his ‘downfall.” Led by 
Rakka, they began to din constantly into Didda’s 
cars that Yashodhara was not a sincere and 
trustworthy man His acceptance of tribute from 
Thakkana was presented to her as a bribe taken for 
reinstating the vanquished foe. As a result of these 
intrigues, Yasodhara fell from grace and when he 
returned to his country crowned with laurels, he was 
served with an order of banishment. According to 
one scholars, however, yasodhara was punished 
because of his unauthorised conciliatory policy 
towards the enemy, which “was actually not desired 
by Didda as there was no certainty of Thakkana’s 
remaining loyal to Kashmir.” The regent’s hasty and 
thoughtless action drove Yasodhara to rebellion in 
962-63 A.D. and like the earlier rebellion of 
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Mahiman, this one also proved very threatening. At 
one stage, when the rebellions troops had succeeded 
in penetrating into the capital city, Didda was left 
alone m her place. All of her important supporters, 
with the exception of Narvahana and his few 
followers, had deserted her. her fate then trembled 
in the balance and anxiety hung like a dark 
impenetrable could over her mind. Not a single 
moment passed when she did not expect an assault 
upon the palace and her consequent end. But as 
luck would have it, the enemy frittered away the 
time, and when it did attack the next day, she had 
already mustered some forces. Nevertheless, her 
position was still very weak, with the result that the 
royal troops were easily beaten in the first 
encounter. Driven to bay, they made yet another 
attempt to retrieve their position and luckily it was 
attended by a partial success. Finally, when the 
royal forces where reinforced by the every faithful 
Naravahana, the tables were completely turned 
upon the rebels. Yasodhara and some of his 
supporters were taken prisoners and all of them 
were mercilessly executed. 

The rebellions of Mahiman and Yasodhara 
convinced Didda that unless the administration was 
placed in the hands of tested and trusted officials, 
there could be no peace in the country. A big shake- 
up was, therefore, planned and therefore, planned 
and executed. As a result of it, Rakka became the 
new chief of the army, Sindhu, a son of a litter- 
carrier, was made in charge of the royal treasury. 
The services of Naravahana, “the best of minister,” 
were also duly recognised; he was me^de the chief 
counsellor and received the title of Rajanaka 
(literally meaning “almost a king”). Kalhana says 
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tli6 regent queen '*slept when he slept, took food 
when be took it, rejoiced in his joy, and from 
sympathy felt dejected when he was despondent. 
When he kept within his house, she was not happy 
without enquiring about his health, without 
requesting his advice, and without sending him 
things of her own.” 

But Didda failed to stem the rot from 
spreading. Mutual jealousies and rivalries soon 
sprang up among the new set of officials too, with 
the result that the working of the government was 
again adversely affected. The ascendency of 
Naravahana, for instance, became a source of 
constant irritation to some of his colleagues. Sindhu, 
one of them, therefore, aroused suspicious in Didda’s 
mind about Naravahana, and made her believe that 
the chief minister was trying to usurp the royal 
powers. One day, when naravahahai invited her to a 
feast, Sindhu told her that the invitation was a 
booby trap for making her a prisoner in the 
minister’s house. The constant dripping had worn 
away the stone. On the advice of his wicked 
counsellor, the regent, therefore, politely declined 
the invitation on the pretext of illness. From then 
ownwards, naravahana was always under a cloud, 
and the feelings of affection which had till then 
existed between her and Naravahana gradually 
ebbed away, and finally the “intrigues produced 
between them a thorough estrangement such as 
there is between sesamum and oil cake.” Day in and 
day out, the ungrateful regent inflicted new insults 
upon him. The depths of his dismay, despair and 
dejection, therefore, went on depending till the loyal 
minister thought of suicide as the only means of his 
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deliverance from the interminable sufferings. 

After she thus get rid of Naravahana, Didda 
resolved to punish the Damras who had been 
gaining strength for some years in the past. The 
first to fall a victim to her fury were the sons of 
Samgrama Damra of Uttaraghosa (the village of 
Gus in the Uttar Pargana, to the extreme north 
west of Kamraj). She wanted them to be done to 
death. But they made their escape to their home 
place and there killed Kayyaka, the lord of the Gate, 
and others who opposed them. There was every 
likelihood of their rebellion turning into a popular 
rising. The regent also did not fail to recognise this 
\ and her own inability to grapple with the situation. 
Hence, she “disregarded the shame of humilitation” 
and hastened to heal the breach with the rebels The 
settlement which followed, however, proved to be 
• short-lived and more Damra Chiefs joined the sons 
of Samgrama. To add to the difficulties of Didda, 
Rakka died at this critical juncture. She .cast her 
eyes around for a strong man to replace the 
decreased, but found none. Then she thought of her 
old minister, Phalguna, who had earlier left for 
Punch in disgust. Summons were, therefore, 
immediately sent to him. Phalguna heartily 
responded to this call, took charge of the 
administration and, it appears, suppressed the 
Damra revolt, for we hear no more of them for some 
time to come. 

After a harvest of success, Didda had every 
reason to be in-expressibly happy. But it is sad that 
her happiness took a very undesirable form; she 
chose the primrose pat.' Se was a lady with 
absolutely no regard for morality. She, “the 
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messalida of Kashmir, was noted for her 
extraordinary profligacy, rivalling anything that is 
recorded, of Catherine of Russia ” And this is how in 
the words of Kalhana, she had spent her time 
immediately after the death of her husband; “The 
officers, who held charge of foreign affairs, the royal 
household and other posts visited the queen’s bed¬ 
chamber without scruples.” Now, Phalguna became 
“The paramour of this dissolute old woman.” The 
foul atmosphere arouiid the court naturally had its 
repercussions also on the administration of the 
country, which became lax, corrupt and oppressive. 
Just a this time died king Abhimanyu . According to 
Kalhana, his was a natural death,” but others 
suggest that he was poisoned by his mother. In the 
opinion of one scholar, however, “the former account 
is most trustworthy, especially as corroborated by 
the sequal, which represents her as engaged for a 
year afterwards, in laying the foundations of cities, 
and pious and public edifices, in order to dispel her 
grief.” But in the light of what she did to 
Abhimanyu’s successors, we have good reasons to 
suspect her hand in his death. Abhimanyu was quite 
grovm up and possessed “noble character.” He was 
also “brilliant” in intellect, learned, and “cherished 
by the sons of learned men and versed in the 
Sastras,” Above all, Kalhana clearly informs us that 
he was disgusted with his “evil-conducted mother”, 
and had even begun to snap his fingers at her. 
There is, therefore nothing surprising in the regent, 
imbused with leaping ambition and unbounded l\ist 
for power, should have decided to remove him from 
her path. 

Whatever the facts, Didda felt highly grieved, 
apparently or in reality, over her son’s a loss and. 
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after placing Nandigupta, her grandson, on the 
throne, she turned over a new leaf and began to 
perform “astonishing deeds of piety”. In her new 
ways of life she was further encouraged and helped 
by Bhuyya, the city perfect who was himself a pious 
man and a brother of Sindhu. The main attention of 
the reformed lady was, however, devoted to the 
laying of a number of foundations, especially 
temples, Mathas, Viharas and towns; and the more 
important among these were the Visnu temple of 
Diddasvamin, the towns of Diddapura (location 
unknown) and Kankanapura (perhaps modern 
Kangan village, on the right bank of the Sindh), and 
Didda Matha which has left its memory in the name 
of Diddamar, now a residential locality in Srinagar, 
on the right bank of the Jhelum. In all, it is said, 
“she made sixty-four foundations in different 
localities,” and “Enclosed with stone walls almost all 
the temples, the surrounding wal’s of which had 
been burned down.” 

The building of Viharas by Didda shown that 
Buddhism had not only survived a least until the 
eleventh century but also continued to receive royal 
patronage. There is, however, no doubt that it had 
already lost its mass appeal. A bronze statue of 
Bodhistava Padmapani, with six arms, having 
dhayani budha Amitabha his spiritual ego on his 
head an two goddesses-Tara and brikuti-on his 
either side, has been discovered. Made in Didda’s 
time, it is “a conspicuous example of decayed 
Buddhism.” and “tells the struggle of Buddhists to 
survive against engulphing Brahmanism and 
Shaktism.” 
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The devotional mood of the regent queen, which 
has seized her heart at the death of her son, and 
which had raised her in the estimation of her 
subjects, was however, only pious fraud; and hardly 
a year had passed when she returned to her usual 
ways of life. “That unfaithful woman,” says Kalhana, 
“lasting for pleasures,” killed her grandson, Nandi 
gupta, in 973 A.D. by witchcraft. In a similar ar 
manner, she also disposed of king Tribhuvana, her 
another grandson. There then remained her’last 
little grandson, Bhimagupta, and she put him 
without hesitation” “on that path of death, which 
bore the name throne.” 

Not long after, the prime minister Phalgima 
died. He had been exercising some restraining 
influence on the old lady. With his death also 
disappeared all bars of restraint on her and she 
began to commit, “hundredfold excesses by open 
misconduct, inftiriated just as female elephant in rut 
which has torn off its face-covering.” 

It was in such a mood of beer and skittles that 
Didda met Tunga. He was a Khasa herdsman who 
originally belonged to a village in Parnotsa of 
Punch. Coming to Kashmir, along with his five 
brothers, he got his foot on the ladder of success 
when he secured the job of a royal courier. In that 
capacity, once he appeared before the regent and 
won her heart at the first sight. “She had the youth 
brought up secretly by a messanger, and took, as a 
fate willed, an affection for him, though she had 
already many paramours.” Har infatuation for the 
man gradually became so intense that she, ‘who 
knew no shame, poisoned Bhu3^a,the city perfect, 
to death for voicing remonstration against her 
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conduct. Surely, "Didda was unorthodox and 
unconventional in certain respects,” and “unmindful 
of calumny and undaunted by opposition, she 
carried on her amorous affair!” The things then 
came to such a pass that for their easy 
advancement, even ministers and other leading men 
of the country began to act as procurers for her. 

After four or five years of nominal rule, 
Bhimagupta “became a little more developed in 
intellect, and recognised in his mind that the affairs 
of the kingdom and his grandmother’s way of living 
were not right...” He, therefore, wished to effect 
some reforms. But Didda would not naturally allow 
him do that. Hence, she openly imprisoned him and 
subsequently tortured him to death. Having thus 
made a clean sweep of all possible male candidates 
for the throne, she herself assumed the royal powers 
in 980 A.D. 

The rule of Didda as a full-fliedged sovereign 
lasted for about another quarter of a century. But it 

Tunga and not the queen who played the first 
fiddle in State matters during this period. He and 
his brothers now filled all the key posts, Tunga 
himself becoming the prime minister. This fact 
naturally bred discontentment and disaffection 
among the old officials, particularly those who has 
been ousted. As a result, repeated attempts were 
made to dislodge Tunga. But each time, his valour 
and Didda’s cunning diplomacy wiped the floor. 

In the first instance, some of the disgruntled 
officials hatched a conspiracy against the ruling 
clique, and invited price Vigraharaja of Lohara to 
invade Kashmir. The prince who was the son of 
Didda’s brother, did come, but realised the futility of 
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an open contest with his rivals. He, therefore, took 
to diplomacy. In ancient times, if the Brahmans 
went on a hunger strike in protest against some 
action of the government, it was considered a very 
serious matter which could even bring about the 
downfall of the government. Vigraharaja decided to 
make use of this weapon and, accordingly, with the 
help of his local supporters, induced the Brahmans 
of the chief Agraharas to hold, a protest fast against 
Didda’s government. The common people, who were 
fed lip with the corrupt and oppressive 
administration, also rose on this occasion. Their 
chief target was, however, not the que4n but Tunga 
whom they wanted to seize and kill. 

These developments put Didda on her mettle. 
Her first anxiety was the safety of her lover. So, she 
hid him in an apartment of her place. Next, she 
tried to break the Brahman’s fast and easily 
squared them by offering handsome bribes. Thus 
were countered Vigraharaja’s intrigues and he was 
compelled to retrace his steps to Lohara. Then 
followed Tunga’s revenge and the punishments of 
either death or exile were freely inflicted upon the 
enemies. But before Vighraharaja finally gave up his 
designs on Kashmir, he made yet another attempt 
to foment trouble here through his secret agents. 
The latter persuaded some of the local Brahmans to 
go once more on a hunger strike. But Tunga found 
no difficulty in winning over the strikers by the use 
of silver key. The Lohara agents also were found 
out. When they tried to get off, one of them w^s 
killed while another was captured and case into 
prison. Tunga made use of this opportunity to bring 
to account those Brahmans also who had earlier 
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resorted to a fast and obtained money from Didda 
for abandoning it. Many of them were put behind 
bars. 

Tunga was next called upon to deal with a 
refractory feudatory. Earlier Phalguna had reduced 
Rajapuri or Rajouri. But now its ruler, Prithvipala, 
finding Kashmir in a distracted state, declared his 
independence. To punish him. Didda sent a large 
force from kashmir. This force was, however, divided 
into two sections and each followed a different route. 
Knowing nothing about the Kashmir stratagem, 
Prithvipala marched at the head of his whole army, 
came face to face with one section of the invaders in 
a defile, and easily put them to route. But in the 
meantime, the other section of the Kashmir army, 
led by tunga himself and his. brothers, entered the 
town of rajouri 'without any resistance. It put the 
town to fire and then, through a surprise attack, 
made a matchwood of Prithvipala’s force and 
compelled him to pay tribute. Tunga’s pluck and 
dash thus brought him a grand victory and when he 
returned to his country, the grateful queen made 
him the chief of the army. He was already the prime 
minister. The new conferment therefore, made him 
the most powerful grandee in State. 

The closing years of Didda’s rule were disturbed 
by a rising of the Damras. This too was suppressed 
by Tunga “with the courage of a lion’ and many of 
them were put to the sword. 

Before the queen went to her long last sleep in 
1003 A.D. she had nominated Samgramaraja, son of 
Udyaraja, her brother and the ruler of Lohara, to 
succeed her. She made his selection from among her 
numerous little nephews after putting them through 
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their paces. All of them were assembled at a place, a 
heap of apples was thrown before them, and it was 
announced that whoever gathered the maximum 
number of these would be made the heir-apparent. 
Not only did Samgramaraja emerge successful, but 
to the great surprise of all the onlookers, he was 
also unhurt in the scramble while every one of his 
rivals sustained some injury. 

Thus we see that Didda’s masterful personality 
dominated the politics of Kashmir for nearly half a 
century, first as the chief queen of Ksemagupta, 
next as the regent of her son and grandsons, and 
finally as an independent queen. It has rightly been 
said that she was “a remarkable woman in many 
ways.” She was a beautiful lady, with charming 
features but one physical defect-she was lame. But 
her physical handicap did not deter her from playing 
contain games for which she had a great fondness; 
on such occasions she was carried about on others’ 
back. She was also courageous, self willed and full of 
determination. Never did she loose heart; she kept 
her nerves even during the most trying times. She 
was not only intelligent but also shrewd and a good 
judge of the human nature. It was only for a brief 
period that she showed a religious bent of mind, 
otherwise most of her time was spent in cruel, 
ruthless and unscrupulous deeds and detestable 
vices. She was uncommenly voluptuous, profligate 
and dissolute. Her lust for power was also limitless 
and so was the case with here suspicious nature. 
There is, therefore, nothing surprising if her rule 
was characterised by “petty politics, intrigue, 
treachery, cruelty, debauchery and murder.” She 
“misgoverned the unhappy for half a centxuy.” But it 
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shall have to be conceded at the same time that 
while in the subsequent history of Kashmir we come 
across many rulers who were no less guilty of moral 
and other lapses, there was none as competent and 
able ad Didda was. In spite of her all shortcomings, 
she was able to ward off trouble which appeared 
again and again, and maintained the autocratic hold 
over the country unimpaired for an unusually long 
period. This shows that she was gifted with high 
political and diplomatic talents. Her ability as a 
statesman of high order is further attested to by her 
peaceful and imdisputed transfer of power to a new 
dynasty of Samgramaraja-the Lohara dynasty. She 
also had a wonderful capacity for organisation, 
which turned many a near defeats and failures into 
victories and success. 


2 

The Land and People 


The territory of Jammu and Kashmir is a “White 
Foot-print” set in a mass of black mountains. The 
valley of Kashmir is known to us as Kashmir. 
Perched securely among the Himalayas at an 
average height of about 6,000 feet above the Sea, it 
is approximately 84 miles in length and twenty to 
twenty-five miles in breadth. North, East and West 
range after range of mountains guard the valley 
from the outer world while in the South it is cut off 
from the Ptmjab by rocky barriers, fifty to seventy 
five miles in width. 

It has been our custom to describe our valley as 
an oval plain girt with chain of mountains. Much 
has been written since Dr. Bernier told the world of 
our Kashmir, the paradise of. In their language the 
valley is an emerald set in pearls as a Land of 
Lakes,^ clear streams, green turf, magnificent trees 
and mighty mountains where the air is cool and the 
water sweet, where men are strong and women vie 
with the soil in fruitfulness. In the introduction of 
Raj Tarangni Kalhan pandit says of the valley, it is 
a country where the sun shines mildy being the 
place created by Kashaypa as if for his glory’s High 
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School houses, the saffron iced water and grapes 
which are rare even in heaven are co mm on here. 

The old name of Satisaras was replaced by Ka- 
Samira that may be taken to mean from which 
water has been drained off by wind. According to 
another interpretation, Kashmir is a prakrit 
compound with its components. Kas meaning a 
Channel and mir meaning a mountain. Kashmir 
could thus mean a rock trough. In its configuration, 
Kashmir is a deep trough 84 x 20 to 25 miles with 
rocky walls. This is one theory. 

There is another theory that Kashmir was so 
called on account of the settlement of a race of men 
called Kash who were a Semitic tribe and founded 
what are now called the cities of Kash, Kashan and 
Kashghar as yet to be investigated. In that case, the 
origin of the word Kashmir from Kash, the race and 
IR a suffix like an and ghar will permit the belief 
that Kasia region and the Kasia montes of ptolemy 
beyond mount Imans were inhabited by this same 
race of Kash whose domination at the same period 
probably extended from Kashghar to Kashmir in 
both of which they have left their name. 

Kashmir is ancient and in the words of stein 
(DR.) linguistic science can furnish no clue to its 
origin nor even analyse its formation, the earliest 
mentions is made by the Greek Geographer 
Hakateeous that the city of Kaspatyar is situated 
where the river Indus becomes navigable and 
Kashpayors as tribe living on the banks of the 
indus. Herodotus calls Kashmir by the name of 
Kaspatyros. The Greek explorer Skylax along with 
his companions set out and sailed towards the East 
of modern part of Kashmir. It is called Shei-mi-in 
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the descriptions of To Yong and Sung Yan. Huien 
Tsand, Chinese visitor calls it Kia-Shi-Mi-Lo. 
Kaispper Kashmir is mentioned as a Province of 
Menandar’s home kingdom. It is called by the same 
name, that is Kasperia by Ptolemy also. A Greek 
poem Dionysiaka or Barike written about the 
beginning of 5th century A.D. by Nanos, a native of 
panolis in Egypt mentions caspeiri as kashmir while 
Stephanus from the same refers to Kashmir as 
Kaspitroias. 

Chinese call Kashmir Kipin while Tibetans call 
Kashmir Khe-Che-Yul or Khachhul and its native 
including Ladakhis Khachhe-pa. Gilgites use the 
word Kashmir both for the people and the country. 
The earliest Chinese reference to Kashmir is dated 
541 A.D. which calls the valley Ku-Shih-Mio. The 
name of Kashmir has been used as the sole 
designation of the country throughout its known 
history. 

Kashmir once enjoyed a great fame as the seat 
of the original paradise of the human race. It is, 
therefore, significant to learn from Dr. H. De Terra 
and T.T. Paterson that Kashmir and the adjoining 
plains contain all the essential data for a study of 
early ma in southern Asia. And it is from Kashmir 
that the first evidence of a Himalayan Iceage has 
been forthcoming. Even though Kashmir may not be 
the original paradise, it is certainly regarded as one 
of the most blessed spots up on the earth. 

In fact, it forms and isolated world by itself 
wherein one is inclined to think each spot the most 
beautiful of all, perhaps because each, in some 
particular, excels the rest. The country with which 
Kashmir is apt to be compared is Switzerland. 
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Kashmir has'been shortened into Kashmir by us 
in our own tongue. Dards call it Kashrat. We can 
trace back its continued use though an unbroken 
chain of documents for more than twenty three 
centuries while the name is itself undoubtedly far 
more ancient. We pronounce it Kashmir which 
according to Dr. Stien is the direct phonetic 
derivative of Kashmir with the loss of m. The 
language of the inhabitants of Kashmir is Koshur. 

The first authentic information concerning 
Kashmir which appears to have reached Europe was 
through the Portuguese, whose religious zeal 
prompted them to promulgate Christianity among 
the natives. We attach little credit to the tales we 
are told of their king marching to the relief of Porus, 
when he was attached by Alexander the great, but 
now it is quite certain that Kashmir was unknown 
till the subjects of Portugal first trod its valleys. The 
Story runs that Mr. Jerome Xavier, a priest of high 
birth is supposed to be the first European who has 
the glory or the courage to penetrate to this remote 
region. Xavier was th first to diffuse the light of 
Christian truth throughout the East. Jerome Xavier 
appeared in the Moghal court at Agra and 
accompanied Akbar to Kashmir. The next traveler 
as already mentioned was Dr. Francies Bernier. He 
accompanied Aurangzeb to Kashmir. His travels 
were published in 1670 A.D. after his return from 
Kashmir. 

Another important visitor to Kashmir was 
father Desideri, a Jesuit. His observations are 
contained in a letter published in 1716 A.D. When m ^ 
the year 1783 A.D. came George Forster, a civil 
servant in the East India company. Kashmir had 
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then become a part already of Afghanistan under 
Ahamad Shah Abdali. During his son’s reign Azad 
Khan governed Kashmir. Other noted visitors are 
Mr. William Moorcroft, G.T. Vigne, Baron Von 
Hugel, Dr. Henderson, Victor Jacquemont and Baron 
Ericvon Shonberg. All of them visited Kashmir 
during the first quarter of the 19th Century. The 
reader will find brief references of these visitors in 
relevant extracts. 

Greek poets have immortalized their native 
country with its purple hills and varied contour,' its 
dancing seas and clear blue sky. But Kashmir is 
more beautiful than Greece. Sir Francies 
Younghusband writes “it has the same blue sky and 
brilliant sunshine, but its purple hills are on a far 
grander scale, and if it has no sea, it has lake and 
river, and the still more impressive snowy 
mountains. It has too, greater variety of natural 
scenery, of field, and forest of rugged mountains and 
open valleys. And to me, continues Younghusband,- 
who have seen both countries, Kashmir seems much 
the more likely to impress by its natural beauty. To 
Mr. Vigne, the glens, glades, forests and streams of 
Kashmir are truly alpine. Moreover, there is no 
place where one can see complete circle of snowy 
mountains surrounding a plain of about 1,900 
square, miles On account of its position in the 
higher Himalaya Kashmir is the Indian Piedmont. 

The valley of Kashmir, according to the legend, 
was originally a dead sea-the abode of a demon, who 
lived in the immense sea. Kashyap, the grandson of 
Brahma, prayed for the deliverance of human beings 
who were killed by the demon for feasting. 
Distressed at the havoc caused by Jalodhava and his 
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imps, Kashap, the Saint, devoted himself to religious 
exercises, in consequence of which the Hindu Triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva appeared to aid him. They 
found that Indra and other gods had attempted to 
annihilate the demons on several previous occasions 
and had succeeded in destroying not a few, but the 
majority of the demons has escaped by hiding under 
water. Vishnu assuming the form of Varaha, struck 
the mountains at Varahamul with his tail and cut 
up the remaining obstacles with his teeth. The 
waters of the lake rushed out, but the demon took 
refuge in the low ground near present Hariparvat 
hill Srinagar. The Goddess Sharika disguised as a 
Myna dropped a pebble on the demon. The pebble 
grew into a mountain and the demon was buried 
under it, the smaller demons lost heart and the 
drained lake gradually became inhabited in summer. 
In Winter the people to the demons. One Winter, an 
aged Brahman remained behind, and his himself in 
mountain cave. He was seized by the demons and 
carried off to a place now named as Nilanag where 
he was thrown into the lake spring is an oval sheet 
of water 100 yafds by 20 yards and 14 yards deep is 
situated in Gogji pathar village about 4 miles West 
of Charari-Sharif which is 20 miles from Srinagar. 
Nilanag is sacred to Brahmins of Kashmir. Dr. Stein 
believes Nilanag is present day Vernag in 
Shahabad-Dooru. Its water are exquisitely clear, The 
Brahman sank to the bottom but to his 
astonishment he found is to be really a palace in 
which the kind, Nila Nag sittings on his throne. He 
sought audience of this king and laid a complaint 
before his of the rough treatment which he has 
received at the hands of demon. The king was 
moved and presented him “Nilamat-Puran . THe 
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Nilamat or the teachings of Sagfa Nila, the chief of 
the Nagas is the oldest extant written record which 
deals with the holy legends regarding the origin of 
Kashmir and its sacred places. This is one of the 
main sources of information used by Kalhan pandit 
when writing his Rajatarangini. He refers to it as 
the book of rites and festivals prescribed by Nila for 
Kashmirians. Professor Buhler believes that the 
Nilamat puran in its present form could not be older 
than the sixth or seventh century A.D. The book has 
now been brought uptodate by Messers J.D. Zadoo, 
R.L. Kanjilal and Ved Kumari for his guidance, 
assuring him that, if he obeyed the precepts of that 
book and made the offering therein prescribed, the 
demon would cease to trouble them. In the spring, 
he was restored to the dry land. He carried his 
instructions and imparted them to others. The result 
was that, from that time, people were able to 
remain in Kashmir during the Winter. 

Stone age 

It has been held by many that there was no stone 
age Kashmir. Recent finds, however, of agricultural 
implements, tumuli, standing megaliths and prone 
monoliths, made after careful-search at pandrethan, 
Takht«i-Sulaiman, Vedrahom, Naran Nag and 
Arhom in Kashmir seem to establish the existence of 
such an Age. 

The Aryans 

Then came the wave of Aryan invasion from the 
North West of India, including Kashmir. They mixed 
with the aborigines and formed one people. 
Kashmiris form a branch of the race which brought 
the languages of the Indo-Aryan t3^e into India, is a 
fact established by the evidence of their language 
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and physical appearance. Several races came into 
Kashmir later on, the earliest were the Aryan 
settlers who spoke Sanskrit from the Punjab and 
other parts of India. Dr. Grerson has come to this 
conclusion that Kashmiri has a Dardic base. The 
common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans have come 
down from the Oxus valley and settled in the 
Khokand and in the passes of the Hindukush and 
the Kabul valley and hence in the northern plains 
India especially in the Punjab and in the Indo 
gangetic plain some of the Aryans settled in the 
pamir regions and they now speak Ghalchah. 


Many of the Indo-Aryans through Iran settles in 
what is now called Ddrdistan. The word Dard is an 
ancient one and is of frequently occurrence in' the 
early Sanskrit geographical worte and puranas. The 
Greeks and Romans, says Sir George Grierson ar 
included in the Dard country the whole mountainous 
tract between the Hindu Kush and the frontiers^ of 
India. The Aryan languages spoken in this region 
are, therefore called Dardic. They are Kafir, Chitrali, 
Shina, Kashmiri and Kohistani. It is therefore 
evident that settlement of the Aryans in the valley 
from the North can be proved from the lin^istic 
movement. Ethnological and physically Kashmiri are 
allied to the people living in the regions of Chitral, 
Gilgit, Afghanistan and Punjab. 

Dards have managed to maintain their 
independent status till the middle of 
century when Maharaja Ranbir Singh broug 
under their away. Before conversion to Islam, e 
Dards were followers of Buddhism and even to this 
day traces of Buddhist influences 
most of their customs and rituals. The Kashmiri 
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cultural influences extended to this region and 
beyond is now amply proved by the recent discovery 
in this part of the country of birth bark manuscripts 
in the Kashmiri Sharda script. 

In the North-East and East of Kashmir the 
areas are held by the Tribes known to us as 
Bhauttas. They are the Bhauttas of Dras, Zanskar, 
and Ladakh and neighboring districts. Several races 
entered into Kashmir later, from earliest times their 
have been periods when the people came into 
contact with Indian, Roman, Greek and Iranian 
civilizations resulting in a happy blending of 
cultures at once tolerant and sympathetic towards 
the ideas and beliefs of others. The Kashmiris 
demonstrated in practically. Brahmanism replaced 
the earliest forms of Naga worship, there was the 
least religious persecution. On the other hand Nagas 
are even to this day venerated by the general public 
in various springs. 

Geology 

In prehistoric rimes, the basin of Kashmir contained 
a lake much larger than that of today. The sand¬ 
stone rock at the Western corner of the basin 
according to these earlier observations, seems to 
have been rent by some cataclysm followed by 
attrition, and the lake was drained by the 
depending of the Varahmul gorge, which was the 
resmt of the slow process or erosion by water, and 
which must have taken thousands of years to 
accomplish. At that time the climate was so cold, 
and water snows were so heavy and lasted so long, 
t at t e country could be inhabited only in summer 
by nomads who migrated southward in winter. The 
climate became temperate, and Kashmir came to be 
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the abode of a permanent and 
agricultural community. In this connection Fredic 
Drew has said that the traditions, of the nat ve 
traditions that can be historically traced as having 
existed for ages-end in the direction the Vale having 
Teen ocoupifd by a lake, and these have usually 
been considered to corroborate the conclusions 
drawn from the observed phenomena. 

Geologists like Montgomerie have proved that 
the alluvial deposits filling up the basin of Kasl^ir 
were held by the earlier geologists to have been 
formed from the waste of the surrounding 
mountains and to have been laid down at the 
. bottom of a great lake. It has been stated that these 
deposits once covered the whole valley to a height ot 
one thousand fifty feet about its present level and 
that the greater portion has been carried away by 
the Jhelum to the plains of the Punjab. The Wula 
Lake which now measures 10 mile in length and 5 
miles in breadth was regarded as a lost relic of the 
great expanse of water which once covered all 

Kashmir. 


The people of the Valley of Kashmir are 
physically fine race, the man being tall and well- 
built. They are an ancient rave with complexions 
varying from olive to a ruddy and fair hue. The 
features of all are well-shaped and regular. ^ 

and intelligent, the people of the valley are full of 
fun and found of amusement. The beauty of then 
women has been long and much extolled. 
Dr. Bernier says in this connection, the beauty ot 
Kashmir has surpassed my Warm imagination that 
had ever anticipated. 
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Most of the people today are mislead and give 
fantastic theories that we are descendants of'Jews 
or the lost tribes of Israel which has not been proved 
as correct, Kalhan Pandit and other Muslim 
chroniclers are silent. There is not authentic record 
evidently available to establish the existence of any 
large Jewish or rather Hebrew element in Kashmir. 
Some suggest that by the Jewish cut our features 
reassemble Jews, so we are descendants' of Jews. 
Such preposterous ideas are not acceptable. Even Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Dirst Settlement Commissioner in 
Kashmir and Sir Francis Younghusband without any 
research mentioned Jewish cast of faces among men, 
women and children. Lawrence says that the hooked 
nose IS a prominent feature and the prevailing type 
IS distmctly Hebrew. Sir Francis says that I should 
admit without much authority that these Kashmiris 
are the lost tribes of Israel. I can see every where in 
Kashmir Biblical types of men in the up land 
villages Bernier was hardly less definite. He said on 
entering the Kingdom after crossing the Pir-Panjal 
mountains. Inhabitants in the frontier villages 
struck me as resembling Jews. Their countenance 

indescribable peculiarity 

tahabL w ® traveller to distinguish the 

mhabitants of different nations, all seemed to belong 
to that ancient people. You are not to ascribe what I 

vina<ro«*^lf Jewish appearance of these 

Pai/r ’’"r '•"“^'-fced by out Jesuit 

I twtSl ^ Europeans, long before 

and 41? “«™es of Rahim Joo. Lassaju 

and Ahma^ju have imagined that he bearers of 

mese names were of Jewish nationality. The writer 
does not accept Bernier’s theory which does not hold 
good. In Kashmir the suffix of Ju or Joo is usually 
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pven p marks of respect. The honorific of Ju or Ji 
IS a direct phonetic derivative of Arya which also 
mean a gentlemen. 


Abu Raihan al-Biruni accompanied the 
expedition of Mahmud of Gaznavi against 
Kashmir,probably in 1021 A.D. the expedition being 
unsuccessful on account of the valorous defence by 

snowfall. Al-Biruni, however 
utilized every opportunity during his long stay at 
Ghazna and in the Punjab for collecting information 
on Kashmir. Writing more than a century before 
Kalhana, about the inhabitants of Kashmir, Al- 
Biruni says They are particularly anxious about the 
natural strength of their country and therefore take 
always much care to keep a stronghold upon the 
entrances and rokds leading into it. In consequence, 
it IS veiy difficult to have any commerce with them* 
In former times they used to allow one or two 
loreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews 
but at present do not allow any Hindu whdm they 

do not know personally to enter much less othei 
people. 


Even the possibility of Jewish admixture in 
Afghan blood has been suspected. As already noted 
the researches of Sir George Grierson prove that the 
Kashmiri Language belongs to the Dardic, which is 
influenced by Sanskrit and in turn has influenced 
the present Kashmiri language spoken in Kashmir is 
not called Kashmiri by us but Koshur and the land 
Kashir. Therefore it is proved that Kashmiri race is 
Aryan and not Jewish. 



The Districts and Tehsils 


The valley of Kashmir has three districts; 

1. Anantnag, 

2. Pulwama, 

3. Srinagar. 

The Anantnag district has Tehsils 1. Anantnag, 2. 
Shahbad Daru, 3. Kulgam Pahelgam, 4. Bijbehara & 
5. Pulwama Srinagar district has five tehsils 1. 
Srinagar, 2. Badgam 3. Chudar 4. Berwa 5. 
Gandarbal Baramulla district has Tehsil 1. 
Baramulla 2. Uri 3. Kupwara 4. Handwara formerly 
known as Uttar machi pura 5. Sopore. 6. Bandipur. 

These tehsils constitute the Kashmir Valley 
proper. In old times the valley of Kashmir has been 
divided into two principle administrative divisions 
known by these modern names-Kamraz and Maraz. 
The terms have been referred in Sanskrit texts as 
Kramrahya Madavarajya found frequently in Raj 
Tarangni. According to prevailing notions Kamraz 
comprises the land on both sides of the river Jhelum 
below Srinagar while Maraz comprises those above 
it viz present day part of Srinagar and whole o 
Anantnag districts. The present tradition places the 
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great divisions more accurately at 
the Shergarhi palace, Srinagar. Abul Pazal’s Aini 
Akbari informs us that the whole kingdom was 
^vided under its ancient rulers into two divisions, 
Maraz in the east and Kamrtiz in the west then 
process to tabulate thirty eight parganas in to which 
Kashmir was divided under Akbar’s administration. 
The city of Srinagar was counted in Maraz and 
those below it Kamraz upto 1948 A.D. During the 
10th century a third mountain district called Lohara 
was added under Lohara dynasty. This territory has 
lett Its name to the present valley of Loharin 
comprising the mountain district immediately 
adjoining Kashmir valley in the South-west and now 
included in Poonch and Rajuri districts of Jammu 
province. A village Loran is extant in Poonch Tehsil. 
Lokprakash tells us some of the divisions of 
Kashmir into twenty seven tehsils and enumerates 
some nineteen of the latter. But several of these are 
so corrupt as to be beyond recognition when others 
bear a distinctly modern look. 


Abul Fazal’s account is the first which presents 
us with systematic statements of Kashmir parganas. 
It is of special interest because it shows how their 
list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or 
administrative forces. According to him old number 
of parganas was thirty-eight while the earlier one of 
Qazi Ali was Forty one then these were changed 
during Mughals and Pathans. After the conquest of 
the valley by the Sikhs in 1819 they reduced these 
to thirty-six and changed their names and extent as 
observed by William Moorcroft in 1819, and Hugel 
in 1835. Then under Dogra rule the tehsils were 
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again re-distributed after the fashion of British 
provinces and their number was eleven. But m their 
constitution little regard was paid to the historical 
division of the country. From the Lokaprakash, it is 
evident that ancient Kashmir possessed a far 
greater population. It helps us to explain the curious 
traditional verse which puts the number of villaps 
in pre-historic times 66063. Even much later during 
16th century Mirza Haidar records that in the whole 
province plains and mountaneous-together are 
comprised 1,00,000 villages. Zonarja gives figure 
60,000. The decline began in the later Mughal and 
Pathan periods. However there is a mention of 
nineteen Visayas including Lohafa district. The 
reason is we believe, villages became deserted due to 
appalling famines and epidemics which bought 
terrible havoc in the mass of rural population. 
During Muslim rule it appears that Srinagar was 
the chief city of Maraj and Sopor the headquarters 
of Kamra. 


4 


Population 


The population of the Valley of Kashmir according 
to the census of 1971, was 34,000,00 of which 94% 
were muslims 3% Pandits2% Sikhs and rest are 
Christians in small number. The shape of the valley 
is like an oval or more precisely a bootshaped bowl. 
From the foot of the Neelam watershed to the south 
east corner beyond Anantnag the floor of the valley 
is built of little-consolidated lake beds and alluvial 
soils. The greatest portion of this area which is 
approximately over 2,000 square miles, exhibits silts 
and sands into which the Jhelum and its tributaries 
have carved a relief of varying character. 

The Brahmans of the valley are known as 
Kashmiri Pandits. They form a distinct class of their 
own and are considered to be the purest specimen of 
the settlers in the valley. They have studied 
Sanskrit and Persian languages and have always 
gained this as traditional occupation namely 
government service which was held by them 
throughout ancient and medieval periods and Sikh 
rulers. They regained their respect and prestige and 
were classed as Malmasi and Bhanlnasi. The 
Malmasi observe the lunar 'and the Bhanmasis the 
solar form of astronomial calendar. They however no 
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restriction with regard to inter-marriage, etc. The 
Karkuns or government servants having given up 
the study of Sanskrit in favour of Persian employed 
their daughters, eldest sons as their priests who 
were called Bachibhjats. In course oi time the 
Karkuns and Bachibhjats became two sub-castes, 
intermarriage between the two being restricted. The 
Kashmiri Pandits are divided into 133 exogamous 
gotras, each member of which claims to be a 
descendant of a rishi whose name the gotra bears. 
Generally, the social position is determined by the 
nature of occupation followed, by a gotra. Those who 
have been employed in superior state service since 
two or three generations hold their heads high above 
others. 

Although claiming to be the off spring of rishis 
and belonging to the highest branch of Brahmans 
the Sarawats, Kashmiri Pandits take meat freely in 
strange contrast to observance of strict 
vegetatianism by the Brahmans all over India. This 
small community is highly advanced in education 
more then 75% of their members being literate. 
Their chief occupation is government service. In 
India many well known administrators and 
politicians have been Kashmiri Pandits. It will not 
be out of place to mention the names of Pandits of 
Kashmir who have proved beaconlight in India like 
Sir Tej Bhadur Saproo, Jawaharlal Nehru, Motilal 
Nehru, R.S. Pandit, Indira Gandhi, and T.N. Koul. 
They posses the knack of adapting to changed 
circumstances at short notice and during the present 

avenues of profession. In the 
field of art, philosophy and literature, they have 
.produced a galaxy of authors, savants and saints. 
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Sikhs are in minority community in Kashmir 
Their popuiation is 1 % as a whole. Before 19 « they 

.TThe "m ^ r” 'oncentrld 

m the Muzafarabad district. Recent political 

developments have compelled them to move to the 

ocher parts of the state. Most of them were 

OTipnally Brahmans imported by Raja Sukh Jiwan 

Mai during the pathan rule in Kashmir and 

converted them to sikhism. They are hardy people 

and most y agricuturists. recently they have taken 

to the military and police and transport service of 
the state. 

An overhelming majority of the people in the 
vall^ are Muslims who profess Islam. We hear for 

T ^^slims in the reign of Cadrapida 

7p;q Muktapida who rule from 725 to 

A.D. applying to the chines emperor for aid 
against the muslims who were advancing from their 
ases in sind and Multan, and of whom we hear for 
e first time in connection with the history of 
ashmir from the Rajatarangini. Lalitaditya- 
Muktapida, of whom we shall write more as Stein 
^ys, is misspelt in the Arabic characters as 
Muttapir. His reign according to the Islamic era 
a ed from 107 to 136 A.H. Muktapida’s successor, 
vajraditya-Bappiyaka, sold many men to Mlechhas 
introduced into Kashmir practices 
which befitted Mlechhas Harsha Dev known for his 
anti-Brahman policy, employed Turkish soldiers. His 
c lef of the Army staff was a Muslim or in Kalhan’s 
words as captains of hundreds. Harsha Dev’s rule 
lasted from 1089 to 1101 A.D. or 482 to 496 A.H. He 
in roducted Muslim influence with elaborate 
as ions and dress and.garment. During the reign of 
1 sacara Muslim soldiers were recruited and sent 
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on an expedition against Sussal in Lohara. From the 
account of Morcopolo, the Venetian traveller in can 
be concluded that Muslims has already settled in 
the valley before the end of 13th century. Rewrote 
that the people of valley did not kill birds and 
animals, and if they wished to take meat, they 
engaged Saracens, who lived among them to play 
the butcher. Islam made its way into Kashmir not 
by forcible conquest but by gradual conversion for 
which the influx of foreign adventurers both from 
the South and from Central Asia had prepared the 
ground. 

Evidence which can hardly be set aside and 
incredible goes to reveal that in 97 A.H. a person 
bearing the name Hamim the son of Sam, a Syrian 
Muslim accompanied Jaisiya to Kashmir. He is the 
first muslim to enter the valley of Kashmir. The 
ruler of Kashmir ordered that from among the 
dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Shakalha 
should be assigned to Jaisiya; According to General 
Cunnigham, this place may possibility be Kuller- 
Kahar in the salt range which at that time belonged 
to Kashmir. Jaisiya died in Shakalha and was 
succeeded by Hamim son of Sama. Hamim founded 
masjids there, and obtained great honour and 
regard. He was much respected by the king of 
Kashmir. He gave him and his co-religionists a 
colony to settle in a part of Srinagar which was 
known as Malchamar-Ali-Kadal, Srinagar. This 
ocoirred in 677 A.D. Truly, says Mr. Kupur, Islam 
m tact came to exercise its influence on the Kashmir 
Court from about the middle of 8th ceritury. 

In 712 A.D. Mohamad bin Qasim-had sent his 
force to conquer Gandhara region. The Arab troops 
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returned through the southern ravine of Kashmir 
and subdued some of the tribes bordering on the 
valley. This is proved by the fact that as already 
mentioned that the contemporary ruler Chandrapida 
of Kashmir appealed to the Chinese emperor for help 
as he heard about the approaching of Muslim Army. 
It is at this time that the chines emperor became 
suzer.an lord of Kashmir and the foreign policy of 
Kashmir began to be governed by the chines 
emperor. 

In 751 A.D. the Arabs compelled the chines to 
evacuate Gilgit. Subsequently, under Caliph Mamun 
relations with the Tibet and its neighbouring rulers 
were stengthed by the Arab-Tibeta treaty. These 
agreements must have affected Kashmir in one way 
or the other. In the time of caliph Hisham, one 
Junaid was sent as Governor of the Sindh. He 
invaded Kashmir but Lalitaditya was stronger at 
the time. Hence the Arab attempt at conquest did 
not bear any result. 

Besides these military movements private men 
seem to have paid sudden and solitary visits to the 
valley and the areas surrounding it. These 
adventurers and travellers must have some as a 
result of the Arab conquest in the south and the 
north of Kashmir. Writers would not have 
mentioned in their counts. The first of these was Ibn 
Khirdazibah he wrote his book Al-Masalik Wa 
Mamalik. WHile describing the Indian possession he 
did forget to refer to the regions of Kashmir and 
. Gandhara. These the visit of Abu Dsilf Misar Bin 
Mihar Yanbu was most significant. He travelled 
widely and went with a Chinese envoy to China. 
Among other lands he saw Tibet, then he moved to 
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Kashmir where from he went to the plains of the 
Punjab and Sindh. Mohammad bin Ishaq al-Nadim 
who was benefltted from Yanbu’s experiences and 
also his written accounts which are no more 
available. 


What Misar has seen and recorded was 
reproduced by the famous writer Abdullah Yaqut in 
his Mujam-ul-Buldan. He spoke of his enjoyment in 
Kashmir and other places. He has been quoted by 

Yaqut. He must have gone there when Misar visited 
the valley. 


Then how was Islam introduced in Kashmir? It 
IS a question which will baffle even the adroit 
among modern researchers who wish to know the 
antecedents of Islam in Kashmir. The first is how 
W became popular in Kashmir, and 

tne valley. There can be more than a couple of 

question^ The 

Buddhist-cum-Hindu society had since begun to 
sucumb to stagnation and ritualism. Hieun T^ang 
the Chinese scholar, who was on his wav to thl 

imperial court of Harsha visited and staved in 
Kashmir somatim© ^ 

religions of India. This wa7 puteW 3 Kar"“‘ 
experiment whioh heoame mantf^rin th^ ."’"'J 
sculpture and architef*ti„.^t n 7Tv ^ of 

efforts, even thouah fnlo T outcome of these 

Buddhism whL wed rnIrr “f 

Other causes varying fmrr. • ^PP^^rance to many 

the forces of *" 

onange. But when another Chinese 
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visitor, Ou-K’ong came in 759-63 A.D. he saw 
Buddhism in an apparently flourishing state. Yet as 
the decades and scores of years rolled on, Shaivism 
survived the faith of Buddha, and it was the former 
with which Islam has to deal. As for the earliest 
colonization of Kashmir by Muslims, historical 
evolution has to play its natural role. The regional 
creeds and the communities of the valley had grown 
so sterile, stale and unresponsive that they needed 
to be revolutionized. The revolution from within was 
impossible at the stage. A spark from outside was 
required to ignite the explosives accumulated in the 
course of centuries. The spark was provided by the 
latest and the last of the editions of Prophet 
Abraham.^ Faith, the human adherants of which 
had taken their position at the gates of this 
beautiful land. Many local inhabitants and their 
leaders did not abhor Muslim ways and virtues. 
Hence the reason why the followers of Islam were 
accommodated. 

As regards the second question why so speedy a 
success in Islamicising Kashmir-must needs come t 
the rescue of the research scholar. Records reveal it 
that the invasions of the Mongols, one under Zuljoo 
and the other imder the command of Qaan, played 
havoc with the Kashmiri population. Before them, 
Sultan Mahmud of Gaznavi had attempted at 
gaining control over the valley but he withdrew from 
Loharkot which fortress quarded the Tosamaidan 
pass. His invasions brought with them the 
ingredients of a culture and civilization of which 
Kashmir valley was deprived for some time. On the 
other hand, the Mongols were brutes and savages. 
They devastated peaceful villages and prosperous 
towns of the valley, killing thousands of innocent 
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civilian with utter diregard for human values. When 
Qaan made inroads into the happy valley 
Ramachandra was its ruler. According to Rashid-ud- 
Din Fazlullah, they repeated the invasion, destroyed 
the standing crops and houses, looted property and 
killed old and young indiscriminately. Rama Dev the 
ruler could not survive catastrophe. He was 
succeeded by lakhshman Dev under the orders of 


Qaa and Halaku Khan. The invasion of Zuljoo and 
the grandson of Halaku was more damaging, 
socially, politically and economically. He let loose 
tyranny and tortured everyone whom his troops 
captures and whoever came in their way. It was at 
this time, when eleven families of Kashmiries 
^rvived. The ruler, Simha Deva, escaped to 
Kishtwar leaving his subjets to their fate. Luckily, 
Zuljoo, decided to leave the valley in the month of 
November, 1318 A.D. He carried with him 60,000 
captives him. While crossing the High Lands of 
Devsar at Batapora all the Mongols they as well as 
tneir Kashmiri captives were destroyed in the bitter 
cold caused by the heavy snow-storm. 

adv“™sions was most 

Hasar„„ th*' ““ ** Kingdom. 

be^Sa ^ “ authentic-evidence, 

bewails the consequences of ioot destructioh. 


invate:.the‘'sUvoi‘'i!rKr^^ 

their hideouts in iv-ii out from 

friend aSrOnW ft “ "®>a«ve or 

distress The.o ^ hundr^ men were seen iiving in 

wmL thJe?ern",'*r‘'* habitatiL, 

the work of re.* t ^ ® families- who resumed 

centrf hLrorianT l^th 

by bistorian laments and says when the 
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violence.caused by the Rakshara Dulchyu ceased, 
the son found not his father nor the father his son, 
not did brother meet his brother. Kashmir became 
almost like a region before the creation, a vast field 
with men without food and full of grass. It can well 
be imagined how tragic the aftermath of the terrible 
calamities could be. In sum, Kashmir was in a 
hopeless state until, it is claimed, the established of 
a stable Government, infused with the spirit of true 
islamic tolerance. However, full prosperity and peace 
was regained in its actuality in the illustrious reigns 
of shabud-Din, Qutub-ud-Din, Sultan Sikandar and 
Zain-ulrAbidin Budashah. 

The effect on the minds of the surviors was 
deep. The man in the street and the tiller in the 
country-side felt himself resourceless both materially 
and spiritually. Disappointed with his lot, he had 
turned to be depressed within and demoralized 
without. When tragedies overtake families, they fine 
people to sympathies with them. But there was none 
,to help keep up their spirits. For them, it was the 
question of how to adjust them selves in bewildering 
conditions and start the new chapter of their life. 
They and their immediate forbears had seen much 
of religious practice and lived according to the tenet 
of the indigeneous religious.In their state of 
confusion it was Islam and its votaries which came 
to their succovu* and freed them from their collective 
numbness. And as they had already experienced the 
sweetness of contacts with the Muslims, most of 
them welcomed to get Islam. But, astonishingly, the 
process of conversion began with the ruled . And 
this by all estimates was a miraculous event in the 
annuals of Kashmir. 
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As the Mongol hordes entered the Valley, Simha 
Deva the ruling monarch took refuge in Chota 
Kashmir. His Commander-in -Chief, Ramchandra 
Raina fortified himself at Gangangir with Rinchen 
and shah Mirza and the latter from who had 
decided to reside in Kashmir. The Mongol invaders 
having disappeared from the scene of action, the 
effects of their violence became manifest. The 
administration was paralysed there being non to 
look after public affairs. Following Kalhana and 
Jonaraj in their chronology, we reach Rinchen or 
Rinchana during 1320-1323 A or 720 A.H. which is 
the terra firma of the advent of Islam as a state 
religion in Kashmir. In the twelfth century of the 
Christian era, Stein tells us, the conversion of the 
Dard tribes on the Indus from Buddhism to Islam 
had already made great progress. This is about two 
centuries before Rinchan who becomes Suita Sadr- 
ud-Di and the first Muslim ruler of Kashmir. 


Islam neither affected the independence of 
liashmir nor, at first materially changed its political 
and cultural condition. The administration says 

trodv ‘I'® hands of the 

f Brahmans, for whom a 

Stentton of P’f'"t®? no advantage, and the 

lols of^oa "o®'* apparently involved no 

freLent if ^ ^ ®PP®®''® from th 

Vara's Chronfoi®^? Zonaraja’s end Shri 

post undi tl, ' ®™hmans holding high official 
he for a conoirfo®kf Sanskrit continued to 

commiii^r^ *® language of official 

of ST in and ^rd in Kashmir after the end 

documents various forms of official 

documents reports etc. which must have become 
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current in Kashmir soon’ the introduction of Islam. 
The use of Sanskrit, even among Musalmans is 
borne out by the Sanskrit inscription on a tomb of 
Sayyid Khan in the cemetery of Hazrat Baha-ud-Din 
Ganj Baksh at the foot of the Hari-parbat in 
Srinagar. Brief Sanskrit inscriptions without dates 
have been discovered by Stein on a number of old 
Muslim tombs at Mazarisalatin and at Martand. 

Our social structure was changed due to the 
advent of Islam. Love and tolerance was 
maintained. The old order now changed with the 
advent of Muslim rule. New values were being set 
up in art and literature and chain of action and 
reaction resulted in a slow and inperceptible 
synthesis of the two fundamentally opposite 
cultures. 


5 


Routes of Ancient Kashmir 


The roads in ancient Kashmir were not the same as 
we see these today. Traffic was carried on through 
rivers and water ways. There were of course 
thorough fares along which pennies, bullocks, 
palanquins and elephants could pass. Villages were 
jinked by means of foot paths. During the 16th 
century under Mirza Haidar Dugulat the streets of 
Srinagar were paved with cut stones. Popular 
avenues ran from the east to the south of Srinagar. 

barriers, says Kalhan, “had 
^ at bearing on the future history of the Valley. 

M great protecting walls. Our land 

traveZTw®”^.' 'T*'® Chinese 

Valiev and Oukong who visited the 

valley described the difficulty in crossino- tbe 
moimtains. Alberuni testifip« fn + 1 , ssing the 
that wnfni, ^ destines to the same and says 

maintained at all theL 

‘Khati Rah^“Before”he“cL°T‘®‘ 

‘only the iew, „ ‘“e Christian era” says Alberuni, 

During thi n..J 1 ®.- °"®'^ ‘® ®“‘®'' ‘''® Valley”, 
mg the medieval times the feudal chiefs- were 
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responsible for ganrding these routes. The fortified 
posts were known as Rehdari Chowkis. Those who 
were allowed to. enter had to have a pass called 
Parvana Rehdari. It also served as an important 
check on unauthorised emigration. This system 
continued up to the reign of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
the second Dogra ruler. These watch stations are 
still existent on these passes and the principle 
routes which lead to the Valley *and the 
neighbouring territories are referred to the 
indegenious literature and also in the accounts of 
foreign travellers. Trade and commerce were carried 
oh with other countries through these routes. 

The most notable and important route to 
ancient Kashmir was the Bahsala. The Banihal 
range runs 35 miles from the east to the west and 
continues 50 miles after attaining an elevation of 
15,524 feet from the sea level from the peak called 
Tratkut. This route was convenient for 
commimication with Jammu and Himachal Pradesh. 
A great fort was built at Banihal which existed at 
the time of Kalhan and was known as “Bansala 
Castle”. Here a pretender Bashkisara was captured 
and killed when be tried to invade the valley. 
Banihal is the only all-weather route across the pir 
panchal range. It was remodelled by Dr. A. Mitru 
under Maharaja Pratap Singh in 1922, when it was 
opened to the public. It is at present National 
Highway. 

, After proceeding a little fvirther there is a very 
perilous route which is crossed through a great 
height of 14,000 known as the Budil pass or the 
Saidov pass. It connects.Srinagar with Akhnoor and 
Sialkot in the Punjab. It is maintained even now as 
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a track but owing to its shortness it was formerly a 

favourite route with Kashmiris. Saidov is the first 

village on the Kashmir side, two moles south of 

Shopian. Beyond it lies the Darhal pass. About five 

moles to the north of this pass, we reach the lowest 

dip of the ranges in the South-West of Shopian at a 

height of 14,000ft. This is the oldest route known as 

"old Moghal route” -It was a prominent route since 

ancient times and connects the valley with rest of 

the Indian subcontinent. At its opening a great town 

was built buy king Awanti Verman’s minister, Sura, 

in the ninth century which -is called Hure-pur now. 

While crossing the pass the king lost 101 elephants 

and the whole mountain therefore is called Hasvan. 

He brought 50,000 Brahmans from Gandhara and 

settled them in the valley. He. was a follower of 

Shiva. The Mughal rulers often used this route for 

theff TOit. Mr. Bernier, the first European traveller 

rootf Aurangseb through this 

Llri ‘ various 

places along this route. Prophet's holy relief-'hair' 

1699 AD M‘h° by Abdullah Ishbari in 

valle^fo n T‘ “vade the 

alley in 1814 A,D. though this route but his 

attempts were foiled by the Afghan defenders, 
was tpSw S -“oh salt 

ranges. Many Tthe p^ele^t vm '’"T” 

have existed for centuries Thui 

Gull were important for nr Baharam 

who flew S Providing rufuge to those 

troubles of political 

we range 

important route knoivn as the Tosa 
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Maidan Road. There are three more passes adjacent 
to it namely Sanga Safed, Nurpur, Corgali; all of 
them difficult to cross. Only the Tosa Maidan route 
was an important line of communication Owing to 
its natural advantages it was the shortest and the 
safest route to Poonch connecting the valley with the 
Punjab. Mohd„ of Gaznavi tried to invade Kashmir 
through this route in company with Al-Beruni but 
failed to reach Kashmir in 1021 A.D. At times when 
the Mughal route was closed on account of heavy 
snow the Tosa-Maidan route was closed on account 
of heavy snow the Tosa-Maidan route was used. If 
Al-Beruni is to be believed, brisk trade was carried 
on along this route. Some sort of communication 
must have existed between Kashmir and South 
India. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was successful when 
be attempted to invade Kashmir in 1819 A.D. The 
portion of Sikh army led by him in person safely 
reached the Tosa Maidan plateau. Its importance 
has also been mentioned by Kalhana to his 
chronicles. The route started from the mountains of 
Berue where there was a watch station and custom 
chowki which existed up to the 19th century. Ruined 
towers of the fort are still extant. Then the chief and 
the most notable route was through the Jhelum 
valley known as the Varamullah-Gandhar route. The 
route served as a royal route under the Kushans but 
in medeaval times this route was rendered difficult 
on account of the hill-men known as Khokhas and 
Bombas, who often raided Baramullah and Srinagar. 
After the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs of the 
Punjab,they erected the forts and brought these 
turbulent tribes under control. Their last raid on 
Srinagar was in 1856 A.D. Huein Tsang, the 
Chinese scholar and traveller, entered the valley 
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through this route and was received by the King of 
Kashmir at Barmullah Ushkar .in 631 A.D. The 
route was difficult and risky owing to the narrow 
valley with difficult ravines. The route attained 
eminence under the Afghans who ordered its 
remodelling thereby affording the shortest and the 
least exposed line of communicated between Kabul 
and Kashmir, when the latter was under the control 


of Kabul rulers. Kalhan calls it, the ‘Gandhara 
route’. The route started fro Varamull. Lalitaditya 
led ppeditions to central Asia through this route. 
During the Afghan and Sikh rule the route had 
commercial and military importance. Close to 
Baramulla there stood once a watch station where a 
strict check was exercised over the persons on 
entering or leaving the valley. The village is still 
known as Dranghabal. During the Budhist rule 
various vihars were built on the route, such as at 
Kitsam and Khadanyar villages where travellers 
and pilgrims could stay. During this period there 
was a constant movement of people from central 

Vhlt A route. Kalhan mentions 

expedition to Hazara 
through this route and was killed on the way. 

his^ShTS <iescription of this route in 

entr“Ka“w 


1947 when the “P®*' *-0 the public. After 

partitioned tb!? ®“'>«ontment of India was 
partitioned, the major portion of the Road came 
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under the control of Pakistan and is therefore closed 
these days beyond Uri 70 miles from Srinagar 
pending the settlement of Kashmir dispute. 

Along this route there was another which 
connected the valley through the Kajnag peak to the 
upper Kishen-Ganga. Pt. Kalhan calls this route 
harda route’. The territory between the Kajnag 
and the Kishen-Ganga was a tributary to the ruler 
of Kashmir. There stood on the Kishen Ganga an 
ancient Shrine of the Goddess Sharda. Pilgrims from 
the valley and other parts of India often used this 
route to pray at Sharda. Colonies of Afridis were 
settled to guard the passes. Proceeding along the 
east there ran one more important route which 
connects the upper Kishen Ganga with the valley. It 
stated at Bandipora, in the Matrigam, village,known 
as the Gurais road leading to Atsore. Gilgit and 
Baltistan. The road was improved by the British- 

century and was called 
the Gilgit transport road’ crossing the range of 
Iragbal about the sea level and Razdhani pass. Pt. 
Kalhan refers in several passages to the hill forts 
built during the ancient times which guarded the 
rnoimtain routes leading to the valley from invasions 
o t e Dards. The watch station and the fort was 
known as Dud gutta and was incharge of Canpaka, 
father of our master historian Pt. Kalhan in the 
reign of Harshdev.. Oukong, the Chinese Scholar 
traveller,who visited the valley in 759 A.D. calls it 
the ‘Gate of the North. In ancient times this route 
must have served as a second line of communication 
with China and central Asia. Beyond this route in 
the eastern range called Harmukh there is a pass 
known generally by its Tibetan name Zojila. It was 
an important thoroughfare in connecting the valley 
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with Ladakh, Tibet and Sinkiang. Pt. Kalhan calls it 
‘Bhautta land route’. It was through this route that 
Zaljju the Monghol, invaded Kashmir in 1318 A.D., 
in whose time only eleven familes have survived in 
Kashmir. This route is important because it is 
through this route that in the beginning of 14th 
Century, the son of Ladakhi chief Lachen Gayaldu, 
Rinchan the first Muslim ruler, brought the downfall 
of the Hindu empire in Kashmir. Mirza Haider 
Daghalat, with his small force entered the valley in 
1532 A.D. and established his rule, which lasted for 
more than a decade. This route must have played a 
great part in the political, cultural and commercial 
intercourse between Tibet and Kashmir. Then in the 
South there was one more route connecting the 
valley with Kashtiwar. This route never played any 
important role in foreign relations, or trade except 
during the rule of pathans, when it served as an exit 
for the inhabitants of the valley during famines. 
This route is known as Marbal route. After crossing 
the pass Wardwan and Chinab are crossed by 
bridges under construction these days. The route is 
generally closed in winter due to heavy snow-fall. 

At Gurais on Gilgit transport road, there is one 
more route which leads across Kamri pass to Astor 
and Gilgit. At Burzul, the last halting place on this 
side of water shed two roads part, the one leads to 
North East across Deosai plateau to Skard^i. 

Rivers of the valley 

Description of the valley is not complete unless some 
mention is made of its useful river Jhelum known as 
Hydaspes of the ancient Greeks and. Bidaspas to 
Ptolemy, corruption of the Sanskrit name Vitasta to 
our ancient, Behat to medeaval Sultan and to us as 
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Vyath derived from Vithavutur. Vyath our word for 
Jhelum IS the direct phonetic derivation of the 
ancient Sanskirt Vitasta i.e. The name Jhelum is of 
Muslim oripn as Alberuni call it Jhelum implying 
slowness^ Shrivar when relating an expedition of 
Sultan Haider Shah into the Punjab Sanskritizes 
this name into Jyalami. Another version connects 
the river Jhelum with the place Vithavutur, a small 
village one mile north-west of Vernagh. When it 
leaves Baramullah it is called Kashur Darya and 
after the distance of 80 moles at Domel it drains 
Neelan the northern rivers of Kashmir basin in 
Gurais, Telail and^Skardu. It is spoken as Jhelum 
river. 


Vernag is the reputed sotirce of Jhelum, and the 
blue waters give life to the valley. It is the spring of 
the Ver which is the name of the pargana called 
Shahabad from the days of shahjehan. The spring 
was orginally a shapeless pond and water oozing out 
from different places in it, spread about and formed 
a little marsh. Jehangir built the Octagonal tank of 
Sculptures. It it ten feet deep and was constructed 
in 1612 A.D. To the Braham’ins of the valley it is 
sacred and is known as Nila Kund or Nilanagh. 
Prom Vernag to Khanabal spring water flows into a 
small stream to 16 moles where a hen can cross at 
some places. It is the Bidder from the lake 
Sheshnagh flowing through the Pahalgam valley 
which branches off into several streams and forms 
parganas of Dachhanpur and Khovarpur and meets 
Jhelum at the village Gur below Khanabal Sandran, 
a small stream flows from Brang valley, the Arapat 
stream from Kothar Kukarnagh and Achabal spring 
water join the river just near and above Khanabal. 
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From Khanabal to Baramulla the river becomes 
navigable for fifty four miles. Further north the 
"Jhelum behaves like a clever financier building its 
capital on the wealth of other. The river Jhelum is a 
tributary river par-excellence”. Further down on the 
right bank the river receives a channel water of the 
great Arapalnag at Charsu village near Avantipur, 
and catchment areas of wastervan hills and the 
mountains above Tral, At Pampur a small amount 
of water from irrigation channels of Khrew and 
Baiahom villages falls into the river above Joinerry 
mills. In the city Jhelum is joined by a stream which 
drains the lake to the east of the city. The lake is 
Dal, which is fed by the plentiful streams and 
springs of the Mahadev and Zabervan hills. The 
Water flows out towards Jhelum by a canal which is 
Tsunthkul. The canal passes through embankment 
called sathu Sadiqazi which protect the old city and 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the rover. The 
bund was originally built by king Parversen in 7th 
Century from Drugjan to Kralkhud Habbakadal and 
again it was raised by Mohd Qasim. Qazizada, a 
poet in the Moghal court. The lock gate of the Dal 
lake was built in 1938 A.D. afresh at Drugjan. 
Tsunth Kul joins Jhelum at Dubjit Ghat, Gow Kadal 
opposite to the old secretariat! building. The Dal 
water flows through Koshal sar and anchar lake and 
joins at Shadipur. At Gow Kadal, Jhelum branches 
off to the left side and is known as Kutakul which 
rejoins the Jhelum river at watal Kadal and 
Chachbal through Nawabazar and S.M.H.S.Hospital 
Srinagar through its one more branch known as 
Sonar Kul and passes through sayyed Monsor 
Ziyyarat. 
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The Sind river joins at Shadipur the place of 
marriage of the two rivers. It is an important 
tributary of the Jhelum. The traditional source of 
the sind is the sacred lake known as Gangabal town. 
The Sind also enters Anchar lake near Ganderbal 
After passing in the Wular lake Jhelum receives 
water of Modimuti river near village Kalos Bandipur 
and from various channels of Harbuji,Arrah, Erin- 
Nullahs in the east of Wular lake. The Wular is the 
largest fresh water lake in India 10 miles long and 6 
miles wide. The Jhelum river leaves it in the west 
near Sopur which is a typical delta town formed by 
siltation. The river becomes shallow and sand banks 
appear in the river bed obstructing navigation. It is 
only in spring that rainfall causes the snow the melt 
at higher elevation in the surrounding mountains 
and causes floods. The river Jhelum is therefore 
blessing and a curse too. Below Sopur at Doabagh 
village it receives the Pohru Nullah which drains 
the Lolab and Kamail streams, Ramahal and Mawar 
areas in Handawara and Kupware Tehsils. 

On its left bank it receives the drainage of 
western mountains like Vishov. It is an important 
tributary fed by the lake Konsarnag. It joins the 
river below Sangam Bridge after irrigating Kulgam 
area which is the granary of Kashmir. Aharabal 
waterfall lies in this area. The Rambiar is another 
tributary from the Pir-pass. In its upper course logs 
of timber are floated down in the stream. 

Romushi is another tributary of the Jhelum. It 
flows from Kharmarg and becomes a river at 
Pakherpur. The Sukhnag collects drainage from the 
neighborhood of Gulmarg and its environs, 
Dudganga flows from Ludermarg in a.centre of 
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pirpanchal near Tratakuti. It flows to the south of 
Srinagar and the Forazpur Nullah in the western 
mountains of the Baramullah, Gulmarg area with 
many spring and ice and the Apharwat, 
Khilanmarg, Ala pather,Gagrimarg, Banilmarg and 
Kantirnag. The Sukhnag and Ferozpur streams lose 
themselves in the large marshes under the banks of 
Jhelum and Ningle which flows into the Wular 
Lake. Of these streams the Pohru, Sind and Vishov 
are navigable for a short distance. 

Most of the internal trade in the valley was 
carried by the river Jhelum and its tributaries. That 
from ancient times the boats were the principle 
means of transport and travel is shown by the 
frequent references to river journeys, boats and boat 
bridges and ghats are landing places in the 
chronicales of Pt. Kalhan. This continued upto the 
beginning of this century when wheel traffic was 
mtroduced and Jhelum valley road was opened. 

Boat men were engaged whose number was 3400 
ml891. 


Dr. Bernier says that there were only two 
wooden bridges spanning over the Jhelum river. 
Forester another traveller in 1783 to Kashmir when 

there were 

e brides on the Jhelum river. The first bridge on 
the contilever principle was built by Sultan 
Zamulab-ud-Din There is a mention of boat bridges 

o A ^ generally silted up between Doabeah 

and laad^yar jdUages below Barmulla. The wS 
t nllah creates obstacles in the flow of 

wafer and large areas of cultivable land in Sopors 
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d.nd Sonawari Tahsils rainainad subnierg'ed during 
the whole Summer season. The state Government 
has recently employed electrically worked dredgers 
through which silt and other obstruction from the 
river bed are removed and danger of floods in upper 
reaches has been lessened. Much land has now been 
reclaimed around the Wular Lake. This has been 
done on the advice given to the State Government 
by Dr. Uppal, irrigation engineer Govt, of India who 
visited the area in the early fiftees. There is a 
passage in Sanskrit in Rajtarngni which brings out 
that when King Kalash who was staying at 
Vijayeswara wished to pass his last days at the 
temple at Mattan, he was carried by the water route 
in boats along with his ministers to the nearest ghat 
or landing place at Khanbal,Anantnag. 

Capitals of the country were built on the banks 
of Jhelum. All produce of the country was brought to 
great centre by water. Villages had the regular 
places of landing Yarbal on the river of the 
nearest navigable water way. Most of the capitals 
and important towns were situated on its banks. 
One of the main capitals was that of Srinagar. The 
rulers of Kashmir were eager to have their capitals , 
on the banks. 

Srinagar, the city royal is an "emarald set in 
stone” is one of the oldest cities in India and its 
present name is Srinagar. During the Muslim rule it 
was called Kashmir or locally Shahari Kashmir or 
Kashir and Alberuni notes that the city of Kahmir 
covers a space of four farsakhs. But when the Sikhs 
conquered Kashmir in 11819 A.D. they restored the 
old name Srinagar, which was originally Shrinagari 
founded by Asoka in the third century B.C. on the 
banks of Jhelum. 
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Old Srinagar 

kalhana, who lived in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, mentions in his Rajtarangni the city of 
Srinagar, a city in the south-east of modern 
Srinagar, most probably situated near the present- 
Pandrethan-, he calls it “ puranadhisthan” on the 
banks of Jhelum. It was in was in the third century 
B.C. that Ashoka the Maurayan emperor, built this 
city. It was the capital of Kashmir up to the 6th 
century. A.D.. In the neighborhood of this city his 
son. Jalauka, built a grand shrine called 
Jyestharudra, which is at present Zeethyair Tirtha. 
But Dr. Stien an eminent indologist, believes it the 
present Shankera Acharya Temple. Kalhana credits 
Ashoka with the construction of 6,000 dwelling 
houses, resplendent with prosperity, in this city. 
While the city was \mder construction, he also built 
stupas and Viharas in Hukhalitr and Vithvotr, 
villages at present in Beru and Shahabad Doru 
Tehsils. 

Medeaval historians of Kashmir namely Haider 
Malik of Chodur and Mohd. Azam, Diddamari 
mention that the old Srinager which king Ashoka is 
said to have built is present Sir now Sir Kanli 
G^d, on Anantnag Pahalgam road mile 44 on the 
Mt bank of Bidder stream in Khovarpur pargana. 

D ui refers probably Prof. George 

Buhlar, Some pandits of the valley also think that 
It lay near Islamabad” This theory is not correct 


The site of the present Srinagar was selected by 
Parversena II who called in Pervarpur between or 
Parversenpur which was shortened to Pervapur 
Nagara means the city and Shri is the name of the 
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goddess Lakhsmi and may be taken to mean wealth 
or beauty and sovereignty. Shri here does not mean 
Surya or the son and it is a mistake to call Srinager, 
the city of sun. The city of Srinager is between two 
hills Hari-par VAt 500 ft. high and Takhti-Sulamian 
1000 ft. high. The river Jhelum flow through the 
capital and connects both parts of the city with 
bridges. Upto 1958 it had seven bridges in all and 
now there are eleven bridges . Srinagar has now an 
area of 11 miles in length & 6 miles in breadth. It is 
situated in the centre of the valley of Kashmir and 
at an elevation of 5,250 ft. The Srinagar valley is 
enclosed on all sides by mountains and is shut and 
does not share in general air circulation of the 
Punjab and Western Himalaya area. In spite of the 
elevation, July and August are hot and some what 
humid. But spring and Autumn are very pleasant. 
The mean temperature is 35®P in January and 98°F 
in July. The year 1978 temperature was 38.5® C the 
highest temperature record after 32 Years. The 
annual rain fall exceeds 27" 

King Perversen built this city a few miles to the 
North of the old capital. It extended from Zadibal to 
present Habba Kadal, Tenkipur and Zaindar 
mohalla. The King's palace was located somewhere 
below Habbakadal on the left bank most probably in 
the area of Dalhasanyar and Sona-Masjid with its 
landmarks of Hari Parbat and Shankarchayara hills. 
The city was dotted with many stones temples 
dedicated to Shiva, Durga Kali, and Bharrvas. Even 
at present traces can be foimd of sculptured blocks, 
pillars and images. Pt. Kalhan, another Kashmiri 
scholar found the city of Srinager most charming 
and surpassing to all other cities for the beauty of 
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its grooves and coolness in summer. Even those who 
have reached the garden of Celestials could not 
forget it, Hiuen-Tsang, Chinese scholar and traveller 
who visited Kashmir in 631 A.D. Calls it the ‘new 
city’ .He says “the old city lay to the East, it was on 
the- banks of the Vitasta and the founder had 
embellished it with many palaces and temples. The 
king had got a wooden bridge constructed across the 
river Vistasta.probably near present Narparistan 
mohalla, Srinager. “The history of Srinager is very 
interesting. It was destroyed and. rebuilt several 
times. The houses were mainly of timber as they are 
not Pr. Kalhana mentions several pleases, the 
splendour of markets nd mansions /which were so 
high as to seem to reach the clouds. How it lost its 
name of Pravarpur and assumed that of the city of 
Srinagar is difficult to say. Perhaps it was the old 
name that remained in common use with the people. 

The founder of Srinager seems to have a highly 
developed sense of town planning. The city was 
divided into Eight wards for the folklore' tells us 
that each was supervised by a ward officer called 
Bhairav. They are still worshipped today by the 
p^dits of Srinager, as the guardian dieties, of 
different parts of the city. More than one fair is held 

m their honour each year usually in the month of 
December or April 

Rainawari and Dal lake and its neighbourhood 

I"® Vitaiaraja 

Bhairay.m whose honour two fairs are heid in Poh 

d^rk f in Vaiskah both on the sixth day of 

dark fortnight of December. ^ 

Sathu, Barbarshan, Amira-kadal, and 
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Ganapatyar are under the control of Anand Ishwar 
Bhairav whose temple stands at Maisum near 
Badshah Chowk. The annual fair in his honour is 
held on the tenth day of the dark fortnight of 
December. The left bank of river Jhelum Habakadal, 
Tankipora, Dalhasanyar, and Doodganga formed 
another ward. The temple of its guardian diety is 
Teshkaraja Bhairav. The temple is situated on the 
right bank of Doodganga in Karan-nagar locality. 
Devotees congregate here with their offerings at the 
time of annual fair which is usually held on the 
sixth day of the dark night of the month of Vaisakh. 

At the confluence of the Doodganga and Jhelum 
at Chambal there is another temple marking the 
spot which is sacred Bhakhtishwar Bhairav, who 
controls Safa-kadal, Chambal and Dadimar 
localities. 

On the right bank of river Jhelum the areas 
comprising Ali-Kadal, hari- Parbat and Maharajganj 
Bhairav, whose shrine lies on an island opposite 
M.P. Higher Secondary SChool, Srinagar and is 
marked by shade Mullberry tree. 

On the left bank of river Jhelum the localities of 
Gorgari Mohalla, Nawa- bazar and jmallatta were 
presided over by jayksen Bhairav. 

The land beyond Noorbagh, Sekidafar and 
Waniyar and the lands beyond are imder the charge 
of Vishksen Bhairav. pandits of Srinagar offer their 
prayers generally on Tuesday and Saturday and 
distribute husked rice mixed with parts of sheep’s 
liver and is distributed among those who are 
present at the congregation. 
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Srinagar is the terminal of one of the centres of 
Asia trade route, while its chief locality these days 
is Mayasum which was an island formed by the 
Tsunti-Khul canal and Jhelum and acremation 
ground for the city people. During Mughal and 
Phathan rule it was densely planted ny mullberry 
trees and was hence called. “Maidani Maisuma” and 
now are the head quarters of civil lines, hotels, club. 
Head post office and head telegraph offices, banks, 
tourism, Government Arts Emporium etc. It is now 
the centre of Srinagar-State Chief Minister also 
reside here. Tsere a decisive battle was fought in 
Oct-Nov 1846, between Maharaja Gulab Singh and 
the Sikh army. Both, the armies had assembled 
near the present pologround. the Maharaja fired an 
artillery cannot from the hillock of present Ramji’s 
temple, Burbarshah. The Sikh army retreated to the 
Srinagar for and thus Maharaja won the day In 
honour of Rama, the Khisrtrya good, he built'the 
teraple at the site which is Ramji’s the Khisrtrya 
god, he built the temple at the site which is Ramji’s 
temple in 1847-48. His commander in chief wazir 
Lakhpat Rai was killed in the battle whose Samadhi 
stands opposite to the Catholic Church Srinagar. 

Bijbihara or Vijabror, abbreviated from 
jayeswara is said to have been founded by king 

With-It tradirtion regarding Ashoka’s connectiof 
^th It supplies historical proof for its antiquitv 
V«bror IS wrongly pronounced as Bijbehara. Ashoka 

fni of Gandhara province’ 

llowed the cult of Shavism and built two temples 
here and named these as Ashokaesvara. he built a 
massive stone wall around these temples after 
dismantlmg the old stucco enclosures and cUm 
these with having propitiated by a fast. Urd 
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Bhuteshware at this famous shrine. This is fully 
inkeeping with what from other evidence, we 
conclude as to Ashoka’s attitude towards other 
religious systems that he figures in Kashmir record 
also as the benefactor of the ancient and famous 
shrine of Vijayeshware, and worshipper at the Shiva 
Shrine at Bhutesha. These two shrines were 
situated on the, right side of the Jhelum river, at a 
place known as Soma or Somthung. Tradition has it 
that the temple had a statue of a cow hanging in 
the dome of the temple. Mihirakul, the Hun King, 
brought one thousand Brahmans from Gandhara 
and settled them here. During the 11th century 
several decisive battles were fought between Sussal 
and Anantdev the city was burnt down along with 
Vijayeshwar temple. In 1861 A.D. Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh removed the debris of the Vijayshnar temple 
and built a new temple a new temple just near the 
present bridge. 

Dara Sukuh built a bridge over Jhelum in 1631 
A.D. It is now in ruins. The Badshahi Bagh is 
remembered on account of the slab which bears the 
following inscription: "By the grace of God, Dara 
Shukuh on the 22nd day of Ramzan in the year of 
he Hijra 1060, in the reign of Shah Jahan Badshaj 
Ghazi, Completed this building-which was erected 
under the superintendence of Darugha Muhammad 
Zahid Abul Hassan Samarqandi. “The site of the 
Badshahi Bagh lies on the right bank of the river to 
the south of the present bridge. The shrine of the 
saint and scholar Abul Fuqura baba Nasib-ud-din 
Ghazi is situated on the left bank of the river near 
the Jamia Masjid. His grave stands to this day as a 
ziyarat. He was a disciple of baba Daud Khaki. 
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Ghazi was born in 977 A.H. 1569 A.D. and died in 
1047 A.H. 1637 A.D. at Bijbihara. Scholars are 
indebted to him for publishing for the first time, the 
account of the life of Shaikhu Aalam Shaikh Nur- 
Ud-Din Rishi under the title of ‘Nur-nama’in 
Persian. Hitherto Nur-ud -Din’s life was in Sanskrit 
in Sharada script. 


Avantipur: It was built in the ninth century A.D. 
on Jhelum, by an illustrious ruler in the person of 
Avantiverman. He built the city of Avantipur 
present Wontipur “on a high and dry spur, of the 
Wastarwan hills. Owing to its central and strategic 
location in the Valley, the town has been of 
considerable importance since the date of its 
foundation and hence is often mentioned in the 
Samayamatrika of Kshemendra and in the 
Chronicles of Kalhana, Jonaraj and Srivara. The 
large nuniber of ruins extending up to the hills to 
the east of the present Avantipura town shows that 
in former times it used to cover a large area. It was 
a flourishing city up to 12th century A.D. when it 
was destroyed and burnt down by Damars 


Narapur city: kalhana mentions the existence of 
® • important city called Narapur on the 
bank of river jhelum on the left side near the 
present Bijbehara. His description is elaborate. He 
says the markets of the city were kept full of 

leading to it. Big boats 
rilpr splendour to the 

T nZi .ffof flowers and fruits. 
Locj] tradition mentions the shrive of Chakradhara 

Vishnu in the town of Narapur on the Karewa of 
sumthan village, near Sangam. Pilgrims from fars 
off places would offer their prayers. The city was 
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burnt was down along with the shrine of vishnu by 
king Bhascikara while fighting Sussal. Another 
name of this city was Kimnarpora. it was encircled 
by walls. There is not trace left of this grand city 
now except a few hamlets on Srinagar- Anantnag 
Highway. 

PciTnpoi s. The city was founded in the first 
quarter of the ninth century by king padma, 
maternal uncle of jayapida. Because'of its central 
position in the valley the city grew in importance 
and is frequently mentioned in Rajtarangini. Here is 
a temple dedicated to Vishnu and which was 
destroyed by the rules of Shaivite creed and 
Damaras and its wealth was taken away, here is 
Jamia Masjid and the Ziarat of Shoga baba Sahib. 

Pctrihctspur', In the middle of 8th century the 
great king of Kashmir Lalitaditya founded the city 
of Parihaspur of paraspur as it is now called by the 
locals and is situated 21/2 miles south west of 
Shadipur and is in between the village of panznoir 
and Haratrath and stretching from there on a 
Karewa of Ichman Deer, on the banks of Jhelum. 
Unfortunately the city of paraspur had remained 
unidentified till 1892 A.D. when the ruins of this 
city were found for the first time by Dr. Stein. The 
city was already known to our earlier chroniclers 
like haider Malik of Chodra, Mohmad Azam of 
Diddmari, Birbal Kachru and Narayan Koul. It was 
built in the centre of the valley so that view could 
be obtained from the Indus Vally to Harmukh and 
Mahadev. No. City was ever set in more lovely set 
in more lovely surrounding than paraspur. 
Lalitaditya built this city out of the vast treasures 
which he had brought from .the subdued regions. 
Lalitaditya, erected five large building in this city. 
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1. The temple of parihasa Keshaya with a silver 
image. 

2. The temple of Mukta - Keshva with golden 
image. 

3. The temple of Mahaveraha with an image clad 
in golden armour. 

4. The temple of Goverdhanadhara with a silver 
image. 

5. The Rajvihara Buddhisht monastery with a 
large quadrangle and a colossal statue of 
Buddha in copper. This indicates that there 
must have been large settlement of Buddhists. 
He erected stone pillar 54 cubits high with an 
image of Garuda on the top. 

conditions of 

Kaslmir. The Chinese pilgrim Cukong who visited - 

parihaspur in 769 A.D. only a few year after 

Laitadityas death says that Buddhist cult was in 

viha;?rd“Ve1aysTudl^^^^^ 

Kalha^a t A d' 

curated n fhe“on1hTMtfhTve“^^^ 

statute of Buddha and other S maLr”'’" 

removed and melted down bv kinv bl t® T""® 

»<■ Sg Smha 

j was occupied and bnmf fVi 

pretender to the throne of Uccals Tht ^ J 

of the plateau and marshesTrouId it ‘Zde^'r 
position of militao^ value. When uccala had suffered 
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a defeat, some of routed rebels threw themselves in 
J ihara monastery which was subsequently 
burnt and raised to the ground. Thereafter 
parihaspur ceased to be the royal residence and 
Laitadityas son Vijraditya, removed its foundation. 
King Avantiverman diminished its importance 
f/ irrigation Minister Suyya Berman 

effected the regulation of river Jhelum and diverted 
Its junction 3 miles away near Shadipur. A century 
and a half later Avantiverman’s son Shanker Verma 
carried away the structural material from 
parihaspur and used the same material for the 
construction of his new city and temples at 
ohankerpattan, Even during the last decades of 
19th century it was robbed of its valuable 
construction material by Maharaja Pratap Singh’s 
government for the metalling of Jhelum valley road 
which was later on put to stop by Mr. Talbot, the 
then British REsidence in Srinagar. 


The city of parihaspur is the birth place of our 
great master poet historian Kalhana pandit, the 
author of Rajtarangini son of a great Kashmirian 
Minister the illustrious lord Canpaka during the 
region of ill-fated king Harshadev. 

City of Jaypur: There existed one more city of 
importance on the banks of Jhelum known as 
Jaypur built by Lalitaditya’s grand son Jayapida at 
the close of 8th century which is identified with its 
present village of Anderkot in Tehsil Sonawari near 
Sumbal village. It was a flourshing city and was 
built on an island rising from the Subal Lake. The 
fort of Anderkot was surrendered by Kota Rani the 
last Hindu Queen of Kashmir to Shah Mir, her 
minister. There is no trace left of this grand city 
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except a few hamlets. Jayapida built temples and 
vihars in this city and his queen Kamal Devi built 
grand Matha in this city. In its neighborhood lies 
the great Sultan of Kashmir Sultan Shamus-ud-Din 
buried, which is in a bad state of preservation. 

Sopur: It is an important delta town created by 
the siltation of Wolur-lake. It was founded during 
the reign of Avanti-Verman by his irrigation 
Engineer Minister, Suyya vermanin the second half 
of 9th century, named it as Suyya pur on the banks 
of Jhelum where the river leaves water from the 
wolar lake. Sultan Zainul-Abddin constructed a 
bridge across jhelum in 1462 for a long time it has 
remained the capital city of Kamraz. Suyyapura 
became a centre of trade in the North VAlley. It is a 
flourshing town next to Srinagar at present. For the 
last few centuries it was often raided along with the 
other towns of the valley by the Gojjar Tribes of the 
Jhelum Valley known as “Khokas”. Even mothers 
frighten their crying children by sa3dng that khokas 
have come. Their last raid on the valley was in 1856 
A.D. in the reign of Maharaja Gulab Singh who 
brought these turbulent tribes under control and 
repaired the fort at Sopore already built by earlier 
pathan rules. Here Jamia Masjid was built-by- 
Aurangzeb Aalamgir. 

^avishkpur: Close to Baramulla on the Srinagar 
Highway there existed one more city called 
Havishkpur which is a mere village at present two 
miles in the east of Baramulla. It retained its 
importance for the long times as the headquarters of 
Buddhist monks and also as the first town of note in 
the valley at its entrance from the Jhelum valley 
road. AJberuni gives its exact location. Lalitaditya 
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built an image of Mukta Swamin. The remains of 
the ancient vihara and stupa can be seen near the 
village at present. He also built a grand Buddhist 
monastery and vihara which served as the resting 
place for the Chinese traveler’s and scholar’s, Ou 
Kong and Hiuen Tsang, Here, in A.D.631 the king of 
Kashmir Durlabhvardhan (625-661) A.D. received 
with great pomp and show the Chinese travelers and 
scholars Hiuen Tsang who came here for study of 
sutras and sastrus. The king escorted him from the 
capital Hushkapur to Srinagar as jaya vindya 
vihara, which has been located near the present 
Jamia Masjid Srinagar, 

Jushkapur: It is present days Zukar 10 
kilometers from srinagar in the north near. It was 
founded by Tartar rular, Jushka.lt must have been 
a center of trade and learning. In its vicinity a 
grand vihara, named Amrit Bhavan,was built, a 
mohalla extant known as Wonta Bhawan, 

Damodhara city: For many year after Ashoka’s 
death Kashmir was ruled by a prince named 
Damodhara,whose descent is not clear. He' is 
believed to have founded his capital city on the 
present airport plateau called Yachhigam pargana. 
In order to raise water for drinking and cultivation 
for his city, he erected a dam called “Gud Sathu”, 
which is an extant village. When deplore Kalhana,a 
high minded man wished to execute some benifical 
work of an extraordinary character, there rise alas: 
obstacles from the deficiency of men’s spiritual 
merits from former births. One day Damodhara was 
going to the river to perform his customary 
•ablutions in the vistsata when he was importuned 
for food by some hungry brahmins; he deferred with 
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there complying solicitations till he had bathed in 
the river at some distance; to shorten the interval 
they proposed to bring the river to him; immediately 
the water of the Vitasta bubbled up from different ' 
places near them, forming the springs that are still 
to be seen. The king was unmoved by this miracle 
and still determined to bathe in the genuine stream; 
the Brahmins pronounced a curse upon him and 
transformed him into a snake; in that shape he 
haunts the groimds near the capital and is often to 
be seen in the dark solitude of the plateau. 
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He earth we live on is like a mere speak of dust in 
the air. and the span of man’s life on it is very short 
m comparison to the estimated age of the pl^et. It 
^ i^red out that the earth was formed about 6,000 
million years ago, and man has lived on it for only 
million years. But during this short 
P , he has passed through various stages of 
development, and the discoveiy of the fossil remains 
of skulls, bones, tools, etc., buried ^in the earth has 
made it possible to plot them fairly well. 


Believed to have evolved or developed within 
the animal kingdom, man belongs to the group 
called primates, which includes the apes and 
monkeys. And the oldest man-like primates are 
believed to have lived in southern Africa from about 
one to two million years ago. They seem to have 
been cave dwellers and might have used simple 
wols. More developed creatures, such as the Java 
Man and the Peking Man, were born about 600,000 
years ago. They probably used for heating and 
cooking. The Neanderthal man lived about 100,000 
years ago in parts of Europe. As he was skilled in 
e use of tools and weapons, he is given the name 
ot Homo Sapines or ‘Man, the wise one”. 
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The entire history of early man is, however, 
divided into two periods-the Palaeolithic or the Old 
Stone Age and the Neolithic or the New Stone Age. 
During the first period, he wandered about from 
place to place, hunting animals and gathering edible 
plants. He had no idea of agriculture, nor probably 
did he know to make a fire, from a food gather in 
this period, he became a food producer in the next. 
Though his weapons were still made of stone, as in 
the old age, they were now more effective and easier 
to handle. He also came to practise agriculture, 
domesticate animals, make pottery and produce fire 
by the friction of stones or pieces of wood. Woven 
clothes were put on and caves were used as places 
of shelter by him. 

The Stone Age was followed by another in 
which man began to use metals for the making of 
tools and weapons and live in planned towns. 

India also is one of those countries in the world 
which became a centre of man’s civilization in the 
most ancient times. Archaeological discoveries in 
many of its parts show the widespread existence of 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic men who fashioned 
rough tools of stone similar to those found in the 
other areas of globe. But unlike some of those areas 
of the world where the New Stone Age is believed to 
have begun around 7,000 B.C, in India the Neolithic 
settlements are not older than 6,000 B.C. 

It also cannot be said with certainty whether 
the people who inhabited India in the beginning 
belonged to the country itself or came from outside. 

he debate is still going on. The consensus of 
opinion at present is, however, that they belonged to 
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the equatorial or Negroid race. Coming from Africa 
by way of Arabia and the coast-lands of Persia, they 
spread over the western southern and north eastern 
parts of India. A group of them went even to the 
Andaman Islands. Today, they are virtually extinct. 
Being probably food gatherers, they do not appear to 
have contributed anything of importance to the 
Indian civilization. 

The Negroids were followed by the Proto- 
Austroloids. Called the Nishadas in the ancient 
Indian literature, the latter are regarded as a very 
old off-shoot of the Mediterranean race from 
Palestine. A branch of them passed on to Australia 
and Tasmania. Even today their descendants are 
found among the lower classes all over India. 

The next to appear on the scene were the 
Mongoloids from their homes in north-western 
China and Mongolia. The spoke the non-Dravidian 
languages known at Mon-Khmer languages 
belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese and the Siemese- 
Chinese family. Along with the Proto-Austroloids, 
they are believed to have contributed a lot to the 
Indian culture. Use of pottery, bow and arrow, and 
hoe is attributed to them. Some fruits and 
vegetables like banana, brinjal, coconut, betel, 
pumpkin, besides cotton and rice, are presumed to 
have been cultivated by the Austric people. They 
also seem to have known the domestic fowl, the 
peacock, the elephant and the horse or ppny. The 
use of turmeric and vermillion in religious 
ceremonies, milk and tea as drinks, some food 
taboos and magical beliefs are their other 
contributions. 
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Later, a wave of Dravidian people, also from the 
eastern Mediterranean, swept across India. Some 
scholars believe that they were the creators of the 
well-known Indus Valley Civilization. Their 
influence is quite strong even in contemporary India 
and they inhabit practically the whole of its 
southern part. They brought with them the cult of 
Siva and the institution of Yoga. They knew the use 
of canoes, boats and ships, and gave the world the 
earliest municipal planning. All the necessary arts 
of life, including agriculture, spinning and weaving, 
and dying were practised by them. Puja, or the 
offering of flowers, leaves, fruits and water to a god, 
^is their gift. Certain usages regarding the prohibited 
degrees in marriage and the practice of disposal of 

the dead by cremation also owe their origin to them. 

\ * 

The Dravidians could not stand, at least in 
northern India, before the Aryans who came next 
and were better organised. The latter possessed 
horse and the best variety of wheat. The use of milk 
on a large scale, alcohlic drink, dancing, chariot 
racing and tailored, garments were the other 
important features of their culture. But their chief 
gift id the Sanskrit language. They worshipped 
various powers of nature conceived of as forces with 
certain human qualities. Their ritual was that of 
the offering or libation put into the sacrificial fire. 
This and other rituals were performed by a priestly 
class, the Brahmans. Besides the Brahmans, there 
were three other classes,..into which their society 
was divided , viz, the Kshatriyas (the rulers and 
warriors), the Vaishas (the businessmen) and the 
Shudras (the serfs). 
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The entry of the Aryans into India is variously 
dated from 5000 B.C. to 1500 B.C. The route taken 
by them and the part of India first occupied by them 
also are still moot points. In any case, there is no 
evidence to suggest that they first settled in 
Kashmir or even passed through it. On the contrary, 
if a mythological tradition is to be believed, the 
Aryans penetrated Kashmir through the Panjab 
which they had occupied much earlier. This 
tradition, contained in the Nilamata Purana, throws 
further light on how the Valley Kashmir was 
formed, who were its early inhabitants, and how 
they reacted to the Aryan penetration into their 
land. We would, therefore, do well to take note of it 
here in some detail. 

The Nilmata Purana says the Velley of 
Kashmir, called Satidesa, was originally a lake 
known as Satisaia, i.e. the lake of Sati, named after 
Parvati, the divine consort of Lord Siva. In this area 
lived Kadru and Vinata, two wives of Kashyap, son 
of Marichi and grandson of Brahma. While Kadru 
had Nagas, the serpants, as her sons, Vinata s sons 
were the birds Garuda and Aruna. The green-eyed 
monster in them did not allow the serpants and the 
birds live peacefully. In their struggle against each 
other, Garuda approached Indra, “obtained the boon 
of eating the Nagas”, and threatened their very 
existence. Inn sore straits* Vasuki, the chief of the 
Nagas, appealed for help to Visnu. The god told him 
that he “along with the pious Nagas may dwell in 
the' country of Sati, in the sky like lake of holy 
water. The enemy of the serpants shall not kill those 
serpants who will make their abode in that lake. O 
Lord of the Nagas, my mount-the enemy of the 
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Nagas-shall not kill him who, with his abode in the 
country of Sati, dwells unthreatened from all sides. 
0 highly fortunate one, coronate Nila in the 
kingdom of those highly strong Nagas who shall 
dwell in the country of Sati”. Vasuki acted 
accordingly and with that ended the enmity 
between the two sides. 

The legend goes on to say the after some time 
Indra, along with his consort, came to Satisara on a 
pleasure trip. A Daitya chief, named Sangraha, 
another descendant of Kashyap, then cast his 
covetous eyes on Indra’s wife and wished to carry 
her away. This led to a clash between Sangraha and 
Indra, which lasted for about a year. Ultimately, the 
former was defeated and killed. 

■ From Sangraha was born a son, Jalodbhava 
(water-born). As a child, the latter was brought up 
by Nila. But when Jalodbhava grew up, he obtained 
from Brahma the boon of imperceptible birth. Then, 
defying Nilas’s authority, he began to harass and 
kill the inhabitants of the surrounding territories of 
Darvabhisara, Gandhra, Juhundra, Sakas, Khasas, 
Madras, etc. The helpless Nila approached his 
father, Kashyap, who was on a pilgrimage of 
various holy places and then staying at Kankhal, 
near Haridwar. He persuaded him to visit the holy 
places m the Madra territory and elsewhere also in 
this everywhere, he asked his son, “0 Nila, tell me 

T country of the Madras has been 

deserted 'Hiis has always been charming, devoid of 
the calamity of famine and full of the wealth of 

Jalodbhava, “that 
impudent fellow, who obtained boons from Brahma 
of imperceptible birth, ignores me like anything and 
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I a incapable of keeping him under control due to 
the boon of the Lord of three worlds. By that villain 
of evil intellect-eater of human flesh-this whole 
country of the Madras as well as the neighbouring 
lands have been depopulated”. 

Explaining this, Nila requested his father “to 
check him for the welfare of the world”. Consenting 
to do so, Kashyap came to Satisara, and beseached 
the help of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Followed by 
Brahma, Siva ad hosts of other gods and goddesses. 
Visnu proceeded to punish Jalodbhava. But the 
demon, knowing that he was imperishable in the 
water, took refuge in the lake. Thereupon, while the 
numerous gods took up positions on the 
surrounding mountains, Visnu asked Ananta, 
“Breaking forth Himalaya today with plough, make 
soon this lake devoid of water”. When this was 
done, “the water flowed forth hurriedly with force 
terrifying all the beings with its violent rush and 
sound and overflowing the tops of the mountains 
with curved waves like Himalaya touching the sky. 
Making a desperate bid to save himself, Jalodbhava 
then created dense darkness all around through 
magic. But Siva soon dispelled it by holding the sun 
and the moon in his hands. Finally, Visnu attacked 
the demon with his discus and removed him from 
life. • 

On the land which emerged out of the waters of 
the Satisara, Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Ananta, Kashyap 
and the other gods created hermitages or 
themselves. “So did the Gandharas, the Apsaras, 
the Yaksas and the mountain 
Guhyakas”. Later, Visnu also establishe is 
image as well as those of Siva and is em 
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consort; and a large number of sages, Nagas, 
Gandharvas and others came to see the image of 
Siva. Kashyap then prayed to Visnu, “0 God, let 
this country be inhabited by human beings and be 
holy as well as charming”. But the Nagas told 
Visnu, "We would not live in the company of men”. 
Filled with rage at the objection of the Nagas, 
Kashyap cursed them”, “As you speak audaciously, 
without paying regard to my words, yon shall have 
to dwell in the company of the Pisacas”. The Pisacas 
lived “in the centre of the sea of sand” and were 
“highly terrible”. In view of their ferocious character, 
Nila pleaded with his father to show mercy to the 
Nagas. Kashyap then moderated his curse to this 
extent that the Pisacas would stay in the Valley 
but for six winter months only every year' and 
during the remaining six summer months every 
year men would live here. But Nila again submitted, 
we are ready to live always in the company of men. 
We would not live with the Pisacas who are cruel 
and who like cruelty”. Visnu then assured the Naga 
chief that this practice would not last for more than 
four ages, and that “after that you will live in the 
company of men only”. Visnu further said, “The men 
will worship the Naga in whose territory they shall 
dwell, with flowers, incense ointments, eatable 
offerings, incense of various types and excellent gifts 
of dramatic performances”. 

^r the four ages had ended, and the men, as 
usual, had left the Valley for the six winter months, 
an old Brahman, Candradeva,’stayed behind. But he 
T-S harassed by the Pisacas. In his 

difficulty, he approached Nila who was served by 
the Pisaca chief, Nikumbha. Prasiiig the Naga 
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chief, the Brahman requested him to free men from 
the botheration of migration from Kashmir. Nila 
agreed to oblige provided the men followed his 
instructions as revealed to him by Kesva. 
Candradeva then stayed for six months in the 
palace of Nila and learnt there all the required rites 
and rituals. With the onset of summer, when the 
emigrant population of Kashmir returned, he 
narrated the whole incident to Virodaya, the chief of 
men. Thenceforth, men began to live peacefully in 
the Valley throughout the year. 

Legendary though this account is, it contains 
some historical facts also, and when we sift the one 
from the other, a fairly accurate history of a very 
remote past of Kashmir begins to unfold itself. Thus 
we come to know that a large par of the Valley of 
Kashmir was originally under water. It is 
noteworthy that many geologists also are of this 
opinion. In the words of Frederic Drew, the 
Geographer of Jammu and Kashmir, “traditions...are 

valuable.as showing how in early times some 

races of mankind had learnt to interpret aright the 
geological records of the history of their dwelling 
places”. 

Next we learn from the Nilamata Purana that 
the early inhabitants of Kashmir were the tribal 
Nagas, the worshipers of the Nags or serpants. Most 
of them lived on the moimtains around the Satisara, 
and practised agriculture as Kalhana’s legend of the 
Naga Susravasa (king Nara’s time) indicates. But 
the recent discoveries laid bare by the 
archaeologists’ spade at Burzahom, about ten miles 
(16 kms) east of Srinagar, leave us in no doubt that 
here lived some people before the Nagas also. The 
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excavations have brought to light four cultural 
periods. 

The people of the first period lived in pits which 
were cut below the ground level into the natural 
soil. They used hand-made pottery which chiefly 
consisted of bowls, vases and stem. Bone and stone 
tools also were used, and these included harpoons 
for fishing, needles, spear points, arrow heads, 

dagger,axes, picks, chisels and pounders. 

\ 

The second period is characterised by structures 
made of mud or mud bricks as well as timber. The 
pottery, though still generally handmade, was of 
superior quality. Thus a burnished black ware of 
medium fabric made its appearance during this 
period. Bone and stone tools also had a better finish. 
The most distinctiv.e feature of this period, which is 
not to be found anywhere else in the contemporary 
In^a, was the peculiar burials. The dead and their 
pet animals were placed in oval pits, mostly dug 
into the house floors or compounds. 

While both of these periods belong to the 
Neolothic Age, the next is associated with the 
Megalithic Age when the wheel-made pottery and 
metalic tools began to be used. Stone and rubble 
structures also were then built. 

The fourth and the last period is ascribed to the 
historical period. Dated a little earlier than the 
third to fourth century A.D., mud-brick structures, 
wheel-made red ware and metalic objects 
predominated during this period. 

The earliest date ascribed to Burzahom is 2400 
B.C. But the identity of the people of this period is 
still folded in mist. However, we have already noted 
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that northern India was once inhabited by the Mon- 
Khmer group of people and the Nagas are believed 
to have been their descendants. We may therefore, 
presume that the predessors of the Nagas in 
Kashmir belonged to the Mon-Khmer group, we 
have also mentioned some special characteristics of 
the culture of the latter. It is significant to note that 
some of these are still peculiar to the people of 
Kashmir, e.g., cultivation of rice and brinjal, fishing, 
boating and the use of betal-leaf. By temperament, 
the Mon-Khmer people were cheerful, sociable, 
kindly, considerate and happy-go-lucky; and the 
Kashmiries are not different. 

The Nagas, according to the information 
gleaned from the Nilamata Purana, were followed 
by the Pisaca people into Kashmir, perhaps from the 
north-west. Next came a wave of the Aryans from 
the Panjab side. The Nagas resented the entry of 
both the Pisacas and the Aryans into their country 
and there were frequent bloody clashes between 
them. Ultimately, however, finding the Aryans not 
only more powerful but also more amiable, the 
Nagas came to terms with them and also agreed to 
recognise a new leader of their tribe, Nile name, in 
place of the old, at the dictates of the ARyans. 

A section of the Nagas, however, refused to 
recognise the supremacy of the Aryans an , 
therefore, continued their opposition to them. In 
Sangraha, they found an able leader. He fough 
against the Aryans for about a year, but lost 
end. He felt a minor son named Jalodbhava. Nila 
took the latter under his protection and showed 
every kindness to him. But when Jalodbhava grew 
up, he came to dislike Nila’s pro-Aiyan policy and 
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rose in revolt against him. Soon his revolt became so 
formidable that not only many Aryans but Nila also 
had to flee the country. By this time the Aryans had 
penetrated into northern India up to the modern 
Uttar Pradesh, and established powerful settlements 
there. Nila approached them for help. Consequently, 
a large Aryan force, led by Kashyap and a number 
of other chiefs, came to Kashmir. Jalodbhava, who 
was besieged on all sides, put up a heroic 
resistance, but was finally defeated and killed. 

Finding the country very charming, many 
Aryan supporters of Nila made up their mind to 
settle here permanently. But there was not much 
cultivable land for their subsistence. They perceived 
that if the water of the Satisara was drained out by 
cutting the Jehlum defile below the town of 
Baramulla, a large tract of fertile land would 
emerge. This marvellous engineering feat was 
subsequently successfully accomplished. The Aryan 
chiefs then intended to bring more of their followers 
from northern India for permanent settlement in the 
Valley. But the Nagas were opposed to this easure. 
The Aryans then warned them of the dangers at the 
hands of the Pisacas who were numerous and also 
friends of the late Jalodbhava. Thereupon, the 
Nagas withdrew their opposition, but a large 
majority of the new settlers could not stay here 
during the winter months owing to severe cold and 
snow. Hence, they adopted the practice of coming to 
the Valley at the time of sowing rice, etc. and 
leaving it after harvesting, spending here in all 
dbout six summer months every year. 

The temporary emigration of the Aryan settlers 
to the warmer areas lying on the southern side of 
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the Valley ;went on for some years until they ;got 
acclimatized and preferred to stay here 
permanently. With the passage of time, the relations 
also not only jbetween them and the Nagas but also 
between both of them and the Pisacas became 
perfectly cordial and harmonious, and all of them 
began to lead a peaceful life. 

Here we might also venture to determine the 
time of Aryan penertration into Kashmir and the 
desiccation of the Satisara Lake by them. We know 
that while some of them had come sometime before 
Nila had become the chief of the Nagas, a large 
number of them came during and shortly after his 
struggle for power with Jalodbhava. As not much 
time elapsed between these two waves of the Aryan 
immigration to Kashmir, for our purpose we might 
reckon them to have taken place at the same time. 
The drainage operations also were carried out by 
them almost simultaneously. 

Now, the Aryans could not have made passage 
Tor the lake waters by cutting the Jehlum defile 
below baramulla without the use of some ^kifid of 
iron machineiy or tools which the Nilamata .Purana 
describes as a "plough”. And, accordin-g‘. to • the 
scholars of Indian history, the Aryans started 
smelting and manufacturing iron objects in 
first in the Gandhara repon from about 1000 B.C. 
in the modern Uttar pradesh region,'as Nilamata 
Purana indicates, this event occurred-around 800 
B.C. To be on the safer side, howfevef, we might say 
that the Aryans penetration into Kashmir as well as 
the emergence of a, large part of the VaUey from 
under water as a result of the desiccation of te ® ® 
took place sometime between 1000 and 800 B.C. 
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obviously, this conclusion would not hold good if the 
origin of the Valley is attributed to some such 
violent geological upheaval as earthquakes about 
which there is no information. 

We might raise yet another question here. The 
scholars put the date of end of the Indus Valley 
Civilization at about 1500 B.C. But by no means 
this conclusion is final. Nor is there as yet a definite 
answer to the questions how or why it came to an 
end. On the face of it there appears no reason to 
link the destruction of Harappa and Mohanjodaro 
with the unprecedented floods that the desiccation of 
the Satisara Lake would have caused in the Jehlum. 
Still, we suggest the scholars working on the subject 
to examine it from this angle. 

First Gonanda Dynasty 

The Nagas were, as already mentioned, a tribal 
people. Their tribal organisation continued to 
dominate the political scene in Kashmir for some 
time even after the coming of the Aryans. This is 
evident from Visnu’s assurance to Nila that “ the 
men will worship the Naga in whose territory they 
shall dwell.” Gradually, however, the Aryan political 
institutions began to take roots in their newly 
adopted homeland, and monarchy also was 
established here. But we know not exactly when and 
how this happened, both of our extant sources on 
the e^ly history of Kashmir, the Nilamata Purana 
and Kalhana’s Rajatarangini provides us with no 
clue in this respect. 

The first king who is mentioned in Kalhana’s 
chronicle by name is Gonanda. He is said to have 
ascended the throne when 653 years of Kali period 
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had passed away. Traditionally, the coronation of 
Yudhishtra, the Pandava ruler of the Mahabharta 
times, also took place at this point of time. India 
was then divided into a number of small 
principalities any those of Kasi, Kosala, Magadha, 
Malhura, Pragjyotisha (Assam), Kambojas, Sakas, 
Madras, Kaikeyas and Avanti were prominent in 
northern India. 

Gonanda is said to have been a relative of 
Jarasanda, the king of Magadha and father-in-law 
of Krishna. Our chronicler says that Goanada, “ with 
large forces”, fought and died in a war for Jarasanda 
against Krishna at Mathura. 

Gonanda’s son, Damodra, then occupied the 
throne of Kashmir. He set his heart upon avenging 
his father’s death, but suffered the same fate at the 
hands of Krishna in the neighbouring territory of 
Gandhara. Both of them had gone there to 
participate in a Svayamvara or a contest for 
marriage, and Damodra is said to have marched at 
the head of this “expedition obscuring the sky .with 
the dust that the horses of his army raised.” 

Thereafter, Krishna got Damodra’s pregnant 
widow, Yasovati, installed on the throne by the 
Brahmans. But later, when she gave birth to a son, 
he was crowned as Gonanda II. 

About this time broke out the Mahabharta War. 
As the king of Kashmir was still and infant, his help 
is said to have been sought neither by the Kamavas 
nor the Pandavas. Whether it was actually owmg to 
this or some other reason, we know it for defmite 
that Kashmir did not take part in the war and was 
thus saved of its disastrous consequences. 
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But the scholars doubt the very authenticity of 
the above account of Gonanda and his descendants. 
In it they see a deliberate'attempt “to connect 
special Kashmirian legends with those of India 
proper, and especially with the Mahabharta”. 


Mauryau Rule 

After Gonanda II, thirty five kings are said to 
have succeeded him, but, says Kalhana, they “have 
been immersed in the ocean of oblivion, their the 
Pandavas or the ancestors of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
the founder of modern State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. But they are not convincing. 


Kalhana mentions the names of eight more 
kings before talking of Asoka; and they include 
Lava, Kusha and Janaka. It is not improbable that 
Kashmir came under the sway of the Achaemenians 
of Persia for some time during this period. The 
students of Indian history know it well that Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian empire, was able to 
extend his conquests right up to the Hindukush, and 
G^dhara formed a part of his empire, later, in 516 
B.C. Darius annexed a part of the Panjab also to the 
Persian empire. It is, however, difficult to say for 
how long the Persian rule lasted over these parts of 
India. But it is very probable that by the time of 
Alexanders invasion in 326 B.C.,Jdieir'hold had 
become much effete. ^ 


* 

Alexander indirectly Helped the growth of 
Indian unity and the extension'of the Mauryan 
Empire by weakening the petty states in the north¬ 
west of India. Asoka must have, therefore 
conquered Kashmir also. 
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According to our chronicler, Asoka’s reign in 
Kashmir was marked by great building activity and 
spread of Budhism. The emperor set here 
Viharas and Stupas at Vitastatra and Suskaletra, 
repaired on old Siva temple of .Vij ayes vara, and 
built two new temples called Asolervara. He also 
founded a town, Srinagar, three miles above the 
modern city of Srinagar, it is how occupied by a 
small village called PandrethanJ derived from 
ancient appellation Puranadhishthana which 
literally means “the old capital”. 

Wiih the death of Asoka began the downfall of 
the Mauryan Dynasty, and Kashmir again became 
independent, it is said under his alleged son, 
Jalauka, According to Kalhana, the latter was a 
great warrior who freed the country of the Mlecchas 
and made extensive conquests, including that of 
Kanyakubja. Credit is also given to him for having 
reformed the system of administration in Kashmir. 
Whereas formerly there were only seven heads of 
departmetns, viz, the judge, the revenue 
supoerintentdent, the treasurer, the commander 
ofthe army, the envoy, the Purohita and the 
astrologer, he increased their number to eighteen. 
He is also said to have brought from kananj “people 
of all four castes in his own land and brought from 
kanaj “people of all four castes in his own land and 
righteous men acquainted with legal procedure”. 

It is significant to note here that after Asoka’s 
death, 

Budhism in India had begun to decline and 
under Sungas and Kanvas Hinduism with its 
ceremomious rituals of sacrifices, was restored. No 
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wonder, Kashmir also was affected by this change, 
and Jalauka’s call to “people of all four castes , 
particularly to those who were wel-yersed in legal 
procedure, i.e. the Brahmans, is indicative of that. 
But the form of Hindusiam which flourished in 
Kashmir under him was the odl one, i.e. Saivism. He 
himself built two Siva temples of Jyestharudra and 
Butesa at Sringari and Nandikshetra respectively, 
earlier he had destroyed some Viharas. But towards 
the close of his reign, when he seems to have 
adopted a conciliatory attitude towards Budhism, 
one was estbalished by him. 

Kushan Occupation 

Jalauka was succeeded by Damodra II. The 
latter built a town on the Damodra-Suda (modern 
Damodar Udar), round an arid alluvial plateau to 
the south of Srinagar. He also wished to arrange for 
its irrigation through a canal which, however, 
could not be constructed owing to the opposition of 
some Brahmans. 

After he passed away, Kashmir is said to have 
come under the Kushan occupation. The north-west 
India was, no doubt, subjected to several foreign 
invasions following the fall-of the Mauryan Empire, • 
and Kashmir could not possibly keep herself 
immune from these convulsions. 

There is a su^estion that, for a brief period, a 
part of it came even under the Indo-Greeks and the 
Sakas. Manender, also called Milinda, had 
defmitiely incorporated into his kingdom Gandhara 
and some parts of the Panjab, and made Sialkot as 
his capital. 
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The Sakas, who followed the Greeks, controlled 
a much larger part of north-west India, including 
Gandhara, the Swat Valley and possibly a part of 
Kashmir. 

The Sakas wwere overthrown in India by the 
Kushans in the beginning of the first century A.D. 
Under the latter, small and framented astates were 
once again united. Their empire included not only 
the regions of northern and north-western India but 
also of Central Asia and Afghanistan. 

According to Kaihana, among the Kushan rulers 
whose sway extended to Kashmir included Huska, 
Juska and Kaniska. each one of them founded here 
a town after his name, and these were called 
Huskapura (Uskur), Juskapura (Zukur) and 
Kanishkapura (Kanispur) respectively. Kanishka is 
identified with the well-known Kushan ruler of India 
of the same name. According to a Budhist tradition, 
he convened the fourth Budhist Council at a place 
called Kundalvana in Kashmir, although some 
scholars opene that it was held at Jullundur in the 
Panjab. 

Local Rulers 

A sseries of local rulers are said to have 
succeeded the Kushanas. The first of them was 
Abhimanyu. Pataiyali’s Mahabhasya was brought to 
Kashmir in his time. Budhism also rose to 
prominence during his regin. It seems the Nagar 
wwere offended at this development and came in 
conflict, perhaps bloody, with the Budhists who 
suffered greatly, consequehtly. 

Abhiman 3 ni’s successor, Gonanda III, also kept 
the drive onagainst the Budhists, and further 
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promoted the cause of Saivism. the traditional 
religion of the people of Kashmir He was 
successively followed by Vibhisana I, Indrajl , 
Eavana and Vibhisana II, the names which remind 
US of the demon warriors of the Ramayana. 


Vibhisana II was succeeded by his son, Nara or 
Kimnara. The latter seems to have been a great 
enemy of the Budhists. They are said to have 
incurred his wrath when one of them seduced his 
wife through magic. Thereupojn, he burned 
thousands of Viharas, and granted the villages 
which had belonged to them, to Brahmans’. He also 
built a town after his name, which was, however, 
destroyed by a heavy rain which was brought about, 
it is said, by the Nagas. According to Kalhana, the 
Nagas were incensed at the king’s evil intentions 
towards a married Naga woman. 

- It may be noted here that after the downfall of 
the Kushan Empire and before the rise of the 
, Guptas, in the beginning of the fourth century A.D., 
there followed a long period of political 
framentation in northern India. During this period, 
two powers, the Nagas and the Vakatakas rose to 
prominence. Nava Naga and Virasens Naga, the two 
Naga princes, succeeded in sweeping away the 
Kushana’s above references to the Nagas show that 
in Kashmir also, at this time, they became active 
and created much turmoil, if not made a bid to 
recapture power. 


Mihirakvila and his successors 

The next important ruler of Kashmir mentioned 
in the rajatarangini is Mhirakula. He is undoubtedly 
the cruel and ruthless. Huna warrior of the same 
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name who ruled over a large part of northern India 
after the collapase of the Gupta Empire. When, in 
about 533 A.D., he suffered defeat at the hands of a 
cofederacy of some Indian chiefs, he sought safety in 
Kashmir. Here, he soon seized the throne by 
treachery. It is said that once, while returning from 
a conquering expedition, one of his elephants fell 
down a predipitous narrow passage on the Pir 
Panjal Pass. So much was he thrilled by the cries of 
agony of the falling animal that he is said to have 
caused the destruction of a hundred more .ina 
similar manner. The place of this incident is still 
known as Hastivanj. It may be mentioned here that 
Bernier, the French traveller, also records the falling 
of an elephant of Aurangzeb while ascending the Pir 
Panjal. 

Mihirakula is further aid to have built a shrine 
of Siva at Srinagar, founded a town after his name, 
and partonised the Brahmans. A number of the 
Brahmans belonging to the Gandhara region were 
invited to settle down in Kashmir, and received land 
grants from him. 

The names of the immediate successors of 
Mihirakula suggest that the huns continued to rule 
over Kashmir for some more time. After Baka and 
Ksitinanda, Vasunanda was thus the third in line. 
He is said to have composed a treatise on erotics. 
Nara II and Aksha followed him. Aksha founded the 
town of Akshvala, the well-known modern tourist 
resort of Achbabal. 

Gopaladitya was the next king. He is credited to 
have established many religious foundations, 
including the shrine of Jyesthesvara on the Gopa 
hill which is identified with that of Shankarachaya 
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in Srinagar. The name of the hill still survives in 
the village of Gopkar at its foot. The king also 
banned the killing of animals, except for sccrificial 
purposes. 

Narindraditya was the second successor of 
Gopaladitya, the first being Gokarna. Also called 
Khingila, he asumed the title of Deva Sahi Khingila. 
He was followed by Yudhisthira, better known as 
Blind Yudhistthira. An oppressive ruler, the latter 
was forced to flee the coxmtry by his ministers and 
subjects. 

From Pratapaditya to Samdhimati 

The vacant throne is then said to have been 
offered to a relative of king Vikramaditya of India, 
who assumed the title of Pratapaditya. 

Probabaly he was an invader and wrested the 
kingdom of Kashmir from Yudishthira with the help 
of the latter’s disaffected subjects. The identity of 
Vikramaditya also is yet to be estbalished. Though 
an outsider, Pratapaditya “cherished the land as if it 
had belonged to his forefathers”. 

Jalaukas was the next and Tunjidna the third 
and last king of this dynasty. The great poet 
Chandaka flourished in Tunjina’s time. But the 
latter’s reign was marred by a severe famine 
caused by an untimely snowfall in September. The 
king provided free food to the needy, but soon his 
resources were exhausted. His saintly wife then 
prayer to god to protect the famine-stricken people. 
Her prayers were granted and, it is said, there fell 
daily on each house numberless dead pigeons to be 
used as food. After the death of her husabnd, she 
committed Sati. 
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Tunjina left no son, and another unknown 
family then occupied the throne. Vijaya, the first 
king of this line, built the shrine of Vijayesvara. He 
was followed by his son, Jayendra, and the latter by 
his minister, Samdhimati, under the title of 
Aruyaraja. Kalhana says that'before his accession, 
Samdhimati was cruely done to death by king 
Jayendra but alter he was restored to life by the 
ma^c of Witches. Being a great devotee of Siva, 
Saivism gained considerable ground under his 
patronage. Ultimately, Samdhimati voluntarily 
abdicated and ended his days as a recluse. 

Second Gonanda Dynasty 

The throne of Kashmir next passed on to 
Meghavahana. Son of Gopaditya, a great-granddon 
of Yudhist\hthira, living in exile at Gandhara, he 
returned to his country on the invitation of the 
exking’s ministers. He is perhaps the first king of 
.Kashmir who put a ban on the Sslaughter of 
animals even for sacrificial purposes, and gave 
-financial assistance to the butchers for earning 
“sinless livelihood”. Kalhana narrates some stories 
which indicate pressure on the king for the reversal 
of this measures, but he stood his ground. 

He also founded a village and some religious 
establishments. Many Viharas were built by his 
wives too. Amritaprbha, one of them erecte a 
monastery, called Amritabhavan, for the residence o 
outside Bhikshus or the Budhist monks. Her fathers 
teacher, who belonged to Leh (Ladakh) an was 
.designated as Stonpa, also established the tupa o 
Lostunpa. Kalhana further says that with ® ° 

imposing prohibiton against the killing o 
beings, Meghavahana undertook expeditions agains 
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some countries, including Ceylon. This account is, 
however, unbelievable, first, because of the reference 
to far off Ceylon, and secondly, because a man who 
banned the violence on animals even for sacrifical 
purposes cannot be expected to have used violent 
means for the spread of the message of non-violence. 

The next king, Sresthasena, was also known by 
the names of Pravarasena and Tunjana II. He 
erected many sacred buildings at Purandisthana, a 
city originally founde by Asoka. When he passed 
into silence, his elder son, Hiranya, occupied the 
throne, while the younger one, Toramana, became 
the heir-apparent. But Toramana gave offence to 
his brother by coining money in his own name and, 
therefore, landed himself in prison. Frightended, his 
wife fled and took refuge in a potter’s house. There 
she gave birth to a son who, after his grandfather, 
was also named Pravarasena. 

Sometime later, Toramana died. Hiranya also 
was removed from life soon after, without leaving 
any heir. On the request of the people of Kashmir, 
an unidentified king Vikramaditya Harsa of Ujjain 
is said to have then filled up the vacant throne by 
a Brahman poet named Matrigupta. Identified by 
some scholars with the well-known Sanskrit poet 
and dramatist, Kalidasa, the new king was highly 
pious and liberal-minded. He prohibited 
theslaughter of animals, which seems to have 
revived sometimes after Meghavahana. He also built 
the shrine of Visnu Matriguptasvamin, and 
patronised Bhartrimentha, also called Mentha, the 
author of Hayagrivavdha. But when Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain died, Matrigupta turned a recluse. Seating 
Pravararasena II on the throne, whom divine 
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ordinance had called back to Kashmir, he himself 
left for Varanasi. 

It Kalhana’s above account of Matrigupta rests 
on historical facts, it might be concluded, first, that 
about the middle of the sixth century A.D. Kashmir 
had been subject to a ruler who acknowledged the 
soveringnty of Vikramaditya of Ujjain; and, 
secondly, that Pravarasena II freed it from the 
foreign domination, most probably through an 
invasion. 

Pravarasena II is said to have made vast 
conquestes, including that of Saurashtra. Seven 
times he defeated a king called Mummuni. His help 
was sought even by the son and successor ot 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain. The iatter, named 
Pratapaditya. was ousted by his enemies. But the 
ruler of Kashmir went to his rescue and, alter the 
restoration of his aiiy, is said to have brought back 
the throne of his ancestors, which had been ®®™er 
taken away to Ujjain. He added yet another feather 
. in his cap by founding the city of Pravarapura on 
the site of modern Srinagar. When Hieun Tseng 
visisted Kashmir, in 631 A.D., he found it in 
existence. 

After Pravarasena II sat Yudhishthira li on the 
throne. He was followed by Lakhana N^renckaditya^ 
The altter established a department for eep g 
records. It is said that he maintained 
India is one of those countries in the world which 
became a centre of man's f of 

ancient times. Archaeoiogicai “ “^f th 1 

its uarts show the widespread existence ot tne 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic men who fashioned rough 
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tools of stone similar to those found in the other 
area of globe. But unlike some of those areas of the 
world where the New stone Age is believed to have 
begun around 7,000 B.C. in India the Neolithic 
settlements are not older than 6,000 B.C. 

It is also cannot be said with certainty whether 
the people who inhabited India in the beginning 
belonged to the country itself or came from outside. 
The debate is still going on. The consensus of 
opinion at present is, however, that they belonged to 
the equatorial of Negroid race. Coming from Africa 
by way of Arabia and the coast-lands of Persia, they 
spread over the western, southern and north eastern 
parts of India. A group of them went even to the 
Andaman Islands. Today, they are virtually extinct. 
Being probably food gathers, they do not appear to 
have contributed anything of importance to the 
Indian civilization. 

The Negroids were followed by the Proto- 
Austroloids, Called the Nishadas in the ancient 
Indian literature, the latter are regarded as a very 
old off-shoot of the Mediterranean race from 
Palestine. A branch of them passed on to Australia 
and Tasmania. Even today their descendants are 
foimd among the lower classes all over India. 

The next to appear on the scene were the 
Mongoloids from their homes in north-western 
China and Mongolia. They spoke the non-Dravidian 
languages known at Mon-Khmer languages 
belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese and the Siemese- 
Chinese family. Along with the Proto-Austroloids, 
they are believed to have contributed a lot to the 
Indian culture. Use of pottery, bow and arrow, and 
hoe is attributed to them. Some fruits and 
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vegetables like banana, brinjal, coconut, betel, 
pumpkin, besides cotton and rice, are presumed to 
have been cultivated by the Austric people. They 
also seem to have known the domestic fowl, the 
peacock, the elephant and the horse or pony. The 
use of turmeric and vermillion in religious 
ceremonies, milk and tea as drinks, some food 
taboos and magical beliefs are their other 
contributions. 


Later, a wave of Dravidian people, also from tbe 
eastern Mediterranean, swept across India. Some 
scholars believe that they were the creators of the 
well-known Indus Valley Civilization. Their 
influence is quite strong even in contemporary India 
and they inhabit practically the whole oi its 
southern part. They brought with them the cult of 
Siva and the institution of Yoga. They knew the use 
of canoes, boats and ships, and gave the world the 
earliest municipal planning. All the necessary ar 
of life, including agriculture, spinning and weaving, 
and dying were practised by them. Puja, or th 
offering of flowers, leaves, fruits and water to ^ god, 
is their gift. Certain usages regarding the prohibited 
degrees in marriage and the practice of 
the dead by cremation also owe their origm to them. 

The Dravidians could not stand, at least in 
northern India, before the Aryans who came next 
Td were better organised. The latter. possess^ 
horse and the best variety of vdieat. The use “f 
o^a large scale, alcoholic drink, <la“-=lf- " 
rLfng and tailored garments were the other 
ImZfant features of their culture. But them chirf 
Sft is tL Sanskrit language. They worshipped 
various powers of nature conceived of as forces wi 
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certain human qualities. Their ritual was that of the 
offering or libation put into the sacrificial fire. This 
and other rituals were performed by a priestly 
class, the Brahmans. Besides the Brahmans, there 
were three other classes into which their society 
was divided, viz., the Kshatriyas (the rulers and 
warriors), the Vaishas (the businessmen) and the 
Shudias (the serfs). 

The entry of the Aryans into India is variously 
dated from 5000 B.C. to 1500 B.C. The route taken 
by them and the part of India first occupied by 
them also are still moot points. In any case, there is 
no evidence to suggest that they first settled in 
Kashmir or even passed through it. On the contrary, 
if a mythological tradition is to be believed, the 
Aryans penetrated Kashmir through the Punjab 
which they had> occupied much earlier. -This 
tradition, contained in the Nilamata Purana, throws 
further light on how the Valley of Kashmir was 
formed, who were its early inhabitants, and how 
they reacted to the Aryan penetration into their 
land. We would, therefore, do well to take note of it 
here in some detail. 

The Nilmata Purana says the Valley of Kashmir, 
called Satidesa, was originally a lake known as 
Satisara, i.e., the lake of Sati, named after Parvati, 
the divine consort of Lord Siva. In this area lived 
Kadru and Vinata, two wives of Kashyap, son of 
Marichi and grandson of Brahma. While Kadru had 
Nagas, the serpants, as her sons, Vinata’s sons were 
the birds Garuda and Aruna. The green-eyed 
monster in them did not allow the serpants and the 
birds live peacefully. In their struggle against each 
other, Garuda approached Indra, “obtained the boon 
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of eating the Nagas”, and threatened their very 
existence. In sore straits, Vasuki, the chief of the 
Nagas, appealed for help to Visnu. The god told him 
that he "along with the pious Nagas may dwell in 
the country of Sati, in the sky like lake of holy 
water. The enemy of the serpants- shall not kill those 
serpants who will make their abode in that lake. 0 
Lord of the Nagas, my mount-the enemy of the 
Nagas-shall not kill him who, with his abode in the 
country of Sati, dwells unthreatened from all sides. 
0 highly fortunate one, coronate Nila in the 
kingdom of those highly strong Nagas who shall 
dwell in the country of Sati”. Vasuki acted 
accordingly and with that ended the enmity between 
the two sides. 


The legend goes on to say that after some time 
Indr a, along with his consort, came to Satisara on a 
pleasure trip. A Daitya chief, named Sangraha, 
another descendant of Kashyap, then cast his 
convetous eyes on Indra’s wife and wished to carry 
her away. This led to a clash between Sangraha ad 
Indra, which lasted for about a year. Ultimately, the 
former was defeated and killed. 

From Sangraha was born a son, Jalodl^ava 
(water-born). As a child, the latter was brought up 
by Nila. But when Jalodbhava grew up, he f 
from Brahma the boon or imperceptible birth. Then, 
defying Nilas’s authority, he began to harass and 

kill the inhabitants of the surrounding territOTies of 
Darvabhisara, Gandhra, Juhundra, S^^as 
Madras, etc. The helpless Nila ^PProached h^s 

father, Kashyap, who was on a , , 

holy places and then staying at Kankhal, ne 
Haridwar. He persuaded him to visit the o y 
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places in the Madra territory and elsewhere also in 
this region. But on reaching here when Kashyap saw 
destruction everywhere, he asked his son, “0 Nila, 
been deserted? This has always been charming, 
devoid of the calamity of famine and full of the 
wealth of grains”. The son replied that Jalodbhava, 
“that impudent fellow, who obtained boons from 
Brahma of imperceptible birth, ignores me like 
anything and I am incapable of keeping him under 
control due to the boon of the Lord of three worlds. 
By that villain of evil intellect-eater of human flesh- 
this whole country of the Madras as well a the 
neighbouring lands have been depopulated”. 

Explaining this, Nila requested his father “to 
check him for the welfare of the world”. Consenting 
to do so, Kashyap came to Satisara, and beseached 
the help of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Followed by 
Brahma, Siva and hosts of other gods and 
goddesses. Visnu proceeded to punish Jalodbhava. 
But the demon, knowing that he was imperishable 
in the water, took refuge iii the lake. Thereupon, 
while the numerous gods took up positions on the 
surrounding mountains, Visnu asked Ananta, 
“Breaking forth Himalaya today with plough, make 
soon this lake devoid of water”. When this was 
done, “the water flowed forth hurriedly with force 
terrifying all the beings with its violent rush and 
sound and over-flowing the tops of the mountains 
with curved waves like Himalaya touching the sky*. 
Making a desperate bid to save himself, Jalodbhava 
then created dense darkness all around through 
magic. But Siva soon dispelled it by holding the sun 
and the moon in his hands. Finally, visnu attacked 
the demon with his discus and removed him from 
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life. 

On the land which emerged out of the waters of 
the satisara, Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Ananta, Kashyap 
and the other gods created hermitages for 
themselves. *'SO did the Gandharas, the Apsaras, 
the Yaksas and the mountain kings along with 
Guhyakas”. Later, Visnu also established his own 
image as well as those of Siva and his female 
consort; and a large number of sages, Nagas, 
Gandharvas and other came to see the image of 
Siva. Kashyap then prayed to Visnu, “0 God, let 
this country be inhabited by human beings and be 
holy as well as charming”. But the Nagas told 
Visnu, “we would not live in the company of men . 
Filled with rage at the objection of the Nagas, 
Kashyap cursed them”, “As you speak audaciously, 
without paying regard to my words, shall have 
to dwell in the company of the Pisacas . The Pisaca 
lived” in the centre of the sea of sand and were 
“highly terrible”. In view of their ferocious character, 
Nila pleaded with his father to show mercy to the 
Nagas. Kashyap then moderated his curse to this 
extfnt that the Pisacas would stay in the Vally but 
for six winter months only every year and during 
the remaining six summer "ery ye^ men 

would live here. But Nila again submitted we ^e 
ready to live always .in the company of men We 
would not live with the Pisacas * 1 “ 
who like cruelty”. Visnu then ass.^ the Na^ 
that this practice would not last for 

ages, and that “after that ^ , “The men 

cinpany of men only”. Visnu tother sard, “^e m^ 

will worship the Naga in whose *?^tfble 

dwell, with flowers, incense ointments, eat 
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offerings, incense of various types and excellent gifts 
of dramatic performances” 

After the four ages had ended, and the men, as 
usual had left the Valley for the six winter months, 
an old Brahman, Candradeva, stayed behind. But he 
was greatly harassed by the Pisacas. In his 
difficulty, he approached Nila who was served by 
the Pisaca, chief, Nikumbha. Praising the Naga 
chief, the Brahman requested him to free men from 
the botheration of migration from Kashmir. Nila 
agreed to oblige provided the men followed his 
instructions as revealed to him by Kesva. 
Candradeva then stayed for six months in the 
palace of Nila and learnt there all the required rites 
and rituals. With the onset of summer, when the 
emigrant population of Kashmir returned, he 
narrated the whole incident to Virodaya, the chief of 
men. Thenceforth, men began to live peacefully in 
the Valley throughout the year. 

Legendary though this account is, it contains 
some historical facts also, and when we sift the one 
from the other, a fairly accurate history of a very 
remote post of Kashmir begins to unfold itself. Thus 
we come to know that large part of the Valley of 
Kashmir was originally under water. It is 
noteworthy that many geologists also are of this 
opinion. In the words of Frederic Drew, the 
Geographer of Jammu and Kashmir, “traditions...are 
valuable, as showing how in early times some races 
of mankind had learnt to interpret aright the 
geological records of the history of their dwelling 
places”. 

Next we learn from the Nilamata Purana that 
the early inhabitants of Kashmir were the tribal 
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Nagas. the worshippers of the Nags or serpants. 
Most of them lived on the mountains around the 
Satisara, and practised agriculture as Kalhana’s 
legend of the Naga Susravasa (king Nara’s time) 
indicates. But the recent discoveries laid bare by the 
archaeologists’ spade at Burzahom, about ten miles 
(16 kms) east of Srinagar, leave us in no doubt that 
here lived some people before the Nagas also. The 
excavations have brought to light four cultural 


periods. 

The people of the first period lived in pits which 
were cut below the ground level into the natural 
soil They used hand-made pottery which chiet y 
consisted of bowls, vases and stem, 
tools also were used, and these included harpoons 
for fishing, needles, spear points, arrow heads, 
daggers, axes, picks, chisels and pounders. 

The second period is characterised by s^ctur® 

made of mud or mud bricks ^ weU as ‘“hen Th 

Dotterv though still generally hand-made, was ol 
pottery, a . j ^ yack ware of 

superior quality, inus a Durni&u« d.i,;s 

medium fabric made i*® 

period. Bone and stone tools also had a better fmi _ 

The most distinctive feature P^^^^j^porary 

not to be found anywhere else ^ 

India, was the peculiar burials. The de d 
pet animals were placed in oval pits, mostly dug 
into the house floors dr compounds. 

While both of these periods 
Neolithic Age, the next and 

Magalithic Age stole and rubble 

metalic tools began to be 

"rirdtl^redtlhe historical period. Dated 
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a little earlier than the third to fourth century A.D., 
mud-brick structures, wheel-made red ware and 
metalic objects predominated during this period. The 
earliest date ascribed to Burzahom is 2400 B.C. But 
the identity of the people of this period is still folded 
in mist. However, we have already noted that 
northern India was once inhabited by the Mon- 
Khmer group of people and the Nagas are believed 
to have been their descendants. We may, therefore, 
presume that the predecessors of the Nagas in 
Kashmir belonged to the Mon-Khmer group. We 
have also mentioned some special characteristics of 
the culture of the latter. It is significant to note that 
some of these are still peculiar to the people of 
Kashmir, e.g., cultivation of rice and brinjal, fishing, 
boating and the use of betal-leaf. By temperaihent, 
are MonKhmer people were cheerful, sociable, 
kindly, considerate and happy-go lucky; and the 
Kashmiries are not different. 

The Nagas, according to the information 
gleaned from the Nilamata Purana, were followed by 
the Pisaca people into Kashmir, perhaps from the 
north-west. Next came a wave of the Aryans from 
the Punjab side. The Nagas resented the entry of 
both the Pisacas and the Aryans into their country, 
and there were frequent bloody clashes between 
them. Ultimately, however, finding the Aryans not 
only more powerful but also more agreed to 
recognise a new leader of their tribe, Nile by name, 
in place of the old, at the dictates of the Aryans. 

A section of the Nagas, however, refused to 
recognise the supremacy of the Aryans and, 
therefore, continued their opposition to them. In 
Sangraha, they found an able leader. He fought 
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against the Aryans for about a year, but lost in the 
end. He left a minor son named Jalodbhava. Nila 
took the latter under his protection and showed 
every kindness to him. But when Jalodbhava grew 
up, he came to dislike Nila’s pro-Aryan policy and 
roe in revolt against him. Soon his revolt became so 
formidable that not only many Aryans but Nila also 
had to flee the country. But this time the Aryans 
had penetrated into northern India up to the 
modern Uttar Pradesh, and established powerful 
settlements there. Nila approached them for help. 
Consequently, a large Aryan force, led by Kashyap 
and a number of other chiefs, came to Kashmir. 
Jalodbhava, who was besieged on all sides, put up a 
heroic resistance, but was finally defeated and 
killed. 


Finding the country very charming, many 
Aryan supporters of Nila made up their mind to 
settle here permanently. But there was not much 
cultivable land for their subsistence. They perceived 
that if the water of the Satisara was drained out by 
cutting the Jhelum defile below the town of 
Baramulla, a large tract of fertile land would 
emerge. This marvellous engineering feat was 
subsequently successfully accomplished. The Aryan 
chiefs then intended to bring more of their followers 
from northern India for permanent settlement in 
Valley. But the Nagas were opposed to this 
measure. The Aryans then warned them of the 
dangers at the hands of the Pisacas who were 
numerous and also friends of the late Jalodbhava. 
Thereupon, the Nagas withdrew their opposi ion. 
But a large majority of the new settlers coul n 
stay here during the winter months owmg to severe 
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cold and snow. Hence, they adopted the practice of 
coming to the Valley at the time of sowing rice, etc. 
and leaving it after harvesting, spending here in all 
about six summer months every years. 

The temporary emigration of the Aryan settlers 
to the warmer areas lying on the southern side of 
the Valley went on for some years until they got 
acclimatized and preferred to stay here 
permanently. With the passage of time, the relations 
also not only between them and the Nagas but also 
between both of them ad the Pisaca became 
perfectly cordial and harmonious, and all of them 
began to led a peaceful life. Here we might also 
venture to determine the time of Aryan penetration 
into Kashmir and the desiccation of the Satisara 
Lake by them. 
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Lakes of the Valley 


The Vale of Kashmir is a land of lovely and fresh 
water lakes, mountain tarns and swampy lagoons. 
The lakes and lakelets found in the upper valley 
around Harmukh are: Gangabal, Lool Gool and 
Sarbal in the sindh valley. They are at the elevation 
of nearly 12,000 feet above sea level. The Gangabal 
lake with its shimmering water is held sacred by the 
pandits of the valley. To the south of Pir Panjal 
range lies the lake of Konsar Nag in the deep green 
mountain, at an elevation of 12,800 feet. It is fed by 
glaciers. It is said to be a source of the Jhelum. Of 
this lake Dr. Duke says: 

“Allowing the peaks on either side to be 15,000 
feet, this would give the lake a level of 12,600 to 
13,000 feet. In the spring and summer the water is ^ 
some 40 ft. higher than in winter. In the spring its 
surface is said to be covered with icebergs which are 
driven about by the wind.” 

Konsar Nag is one of largest lakes in Kashmir. 
The tarn is over two miles long and is often frozen 
till early June. The waters of Konsar Nag tarn make 
a wild entrance into the valley over the splendid 
Aharbal fall while the rolling grass mountain called 
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Tosmaidan—the springy downs of Raiyar looking 
over the Sukh Nag river as it themes forking down 
the mountains—the long winding meadow of 
Yusmarg and little hills of Nil Nag with its pretty 
lake screened by the dense forests. Nil Nag is the 
source of the Doodh-Ganga river. 

In the Lidder valley large glaciers are found in 
Kolahoi. According the Dr. Neve, one glacier is about 
five miles in length and comes down as low as 
11,000 feet. From here to the east on the way to 
Amar Nath cave lies the famous Shesh Nag at an 
elevation of 12,500 feet. Pilgrims going for a 
darshan of the Shivi Lingam in the cave must take 
a dip in the ice cold waters of Shesh Nag which is 
fed by the glaciers surrounding it. Other mountain 
tarns scattered all over the Lidar and Sindh valley 
include Khemsar, Tarsar, Marsar. Har Nag and 
Narian Nag. Coming into the valley proper we find 
the frozen lake of Alapathar or Apharwat, over 
Khilanmarg. The mountain tarn stands at the 
height of about 12,500 feet. It is said to be 500 
yards long and 150 yards wide. The surrounding are 
austere and wild. It is popular resort of tourists. 

The most famous lakes in the valley are the 
wular, the Dal and Manasbal lakes. The Mansable 
lake does not possess the same importance in 
Kashmir as the Wular and Dal lakes which are rich 
in natural products The charm of Manasbal consists 
in its deep clear water and its pink lilies but it has 
behind it grand mountain which forms an effective 
contrast to the gentle beauty of the lake. The waters 
of mansabal flow out through a canal to the Jhelum 
river. Some thirty years ago Srinagar people used to 
visit the lake in Doongas and enjoy its beauty. It 
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has some hot springs which never freeze even in the 
coldest winters. 


Wular lake 

The Wular is the largest fresh water lake in Asia. In 
normal years the Wular is thirteen miles long and 
about six miles broad. Its boundary is ill- defined in 
some directions. The depth of the western and the 
north-western part which is away from the marshes 
is about 14 feet. The depth is less, continuously 
lessening where the streams debouch into it. 
Formation of land even is going on. 


For about half the way round the Wular, 
mountains bound it. These are spurs of heights 
varying from a few hundred feet to 5,000 feet above 
the lake level; connected with ranges from which a 
few peaks rise to the snowline. Along the northern 
shore of the lake, in front of mountains is an edging 
of sloping ground covered with villages. This 
cultivated land is party on the slop and partly on 
the half flat that has been recovered from the lake. 


The Bohnar, Madumati and the Erin streams 
flows into the Wular, while from the south river 
Jhelum seeks a passage through it to Baramulla. 
The lands around the lake are never safe when the 
floods come down and 24 hours of rain oyer the 
valley with melting snow will spread the lake over 
many miles. During floods the Wular menacingly 
covers an area of more than 105 sq. miles. 

The native say that the pohru st^m “ 

flood is the cause of the inundation effected by the 
Wular and the Jhelum river, as the Pohru river also 
forms a bar checking the overflow waters of the 
lake. In the north-eastern corner of the Wular is an 
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artificial island, Zaina Lanka, constructed by the 
15th century great b Kashmiri King Zain -Ul-Abidin, 
popularly called Budshah. The ruins on the island 
show that it mst have been a place of great beauty. 
It is said that the King built the island at the 
deepest point in the lake as a storm-refuge for the 
boars. Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin had built his palace 
and a mosque in this island, where he would spend 
his Ramzan month in worship here, and would 
exercise a strict watch over the movement’s of 
Gujjar tribes called Khokhs of Karnah valley. The 
wular has bed reputation among the boatmon of 
kashmir. When the winds come down the mountains 
gorges of Erin and Bandipora, and the gale blows 
from the Shukr-ud-Din hill over the deep water, the 
quite surface of the lake changes into a sea of rolling 
waves most dangerous to the flat-bottomed craft of 
the coimtry. It is said that where the blue waters of 
the Wular now rest, there was once a great and 
wicked city which was swallowed up in an earth 
quake and the floods completed its destruction. The 
meaning of the world Wular is cave and legends say 
that the remains of the wicked city have been seen 
by boatmen when the water are shallow. Dr. Bvililer 
states that the Sanskrit name is Ullola with high 
going waves. 

Dal Lake 

The Dal lake is called as Dala by Shrivar. The Dal 
lake lies at the foot of the hills to the east of 
Srinagar city, it ia 4 miles long and nearly 2 miles 
broad. Against the mountain background which is 
reflected in its calm expanse and enclosed by trees, 
the Jake looks magnificent. According to Hassan the 
Dal lake was a great meadow know as Vitlani Marg. 


Lakes of the Valley 


I4n 


Parvarsen II whilo c(MiMLriiof,ior» hi.n now city 
Parvarpur in tho 0th contiiry Af), effected an 
embankment at Nawpora by lunkifif.' hiifje boate full 
of boulders to protect tho rnoadov/ and during the 
reign of Durlaba Verdhana 020 AD flood waters of 
Jhelum was admitted in the meadow and thus it 
was converted into a big lake. The Dal has several 
distinct parts namely Bud Dal, Lokut Dal Sodar 
Khun Dal and Dal Kotwal in the east of Aish Bagh 
bridge and Gagribal lake whose water is pure and 
calm. Sodar Khun Dal is deepest portion of lake. 
The demarcation line is a narrow path covered on 
both sides by willow trees. This path connects 
Rainawari with Nishat Bagh and has some bridges 
also, below which the these parts of the Dal have 
the connections. Like the artificial island Zaina 
Lanka of the Wular two parts of the Dal have an 
island each, Sona Lanka and Rupa Lanka with 
restaurant in them. Nehru park is another art^icial 
island near Gagribal point at the foot of tne 
Shankracharya hill. 


Sona Lank or the “Gold Isle” was built m the 
reign of Sultan Zainul-ab-ud-Din in front of th 
Haf^atbal shrine in the Bud Dal with ^ee ^ 
palace. It fell down due to earth 
it was repaired and rebuilt by the 
Mir Khan Jawan Shir in 1773 AD. 
by chinars and fountains in ® 

Zainul-ab-ud-Din’s great grand son Su 
Shan built the Rupa Lanka m the Lokut Dal known 
as ^“nur^g the rule no^,«-^ 

done to it. The Dal water met h 

Habba Kadal through, present day ShMit^g 

locaUty up to Sultan Zainul-ab-ud-Dm s reign^^« 

thT^Lpletion of Mar canal the Sultan diverted Dal 
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water through it, and closed the Habba Kadal 
confluence for irrigation of lands of the lower 
reaches in the city during the summer months. The 
Dal water would during winter months through 
Tsunti Khul Canal which met at the confluence at 
Dubji Ghat Gow Kadal. 

The anchar Dal previously a part of the Dal 
lake and now a vast swamp once covered an area of 
about 8 sq. miles. Nigin lake which is on the 
outskirts of the Srinagar city, about 6 miles away. A 
lovely garden of chinar trees borders the lake. 
Bathing, boating, water skiing and other aquatic 
sports are available on the Nigin lake. 

The Dal receives its supply from the springs 
and streams. It is shallow in parts and inclining to 
be marshy: in, other parts it is deeper and 
everywhere it is of the clearest water. A great bank 
separates the low land that edges it from certain 
sides channels of the river, but there is a passage 
left for the sake of navigation, and a door that opens 
to the river Jhelum. 

The Dal changes its level but little. There is 
usually a flow of its waters out through the passage. 
When the river is very low a temporary dam that 
stops the passing of any boat that cannot be 
dragged over it, is made to prevent the lake being 
too much drained. When the river rises with a flood, 
the gate shuts off itself and secures the lake distinct 
from inundation. The regulations of the outfall of 
water and the maintenance at all times of 
navigation is controlled by the sluice gates. 

A mountainous amphitheatre backs the Dal 
lake on three sides rising from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
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above the water level. On the ground at the foot of 
these mountains at the edge of the lake are 
numerous villages surrounded by orchards and 
several renowned garden constructed by the Mughal 
Emperors. Westwards, towards the open flat are, 
first the gardens that float then the half reclined 
marsh alternate strips of shallow water and made 
ground and then the city. 


The Dal is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world. The mountain ridges which are 
reflected in its waters as in a mirror are grand and 
varied and the trees and vegatation on the shores of 
the Dal being of exquisite beauty. It is difficult to 
say when the Dal is most beautiful. In spring the 
fresh green tints of the trees and the mountain sides 
are refreshing to the eye, but it is perhaps in 
October that the colours of the lake are most 
charming. The willow change from green to silver- 
grey and delicate russet, with a red tone on t e 
stems and branches casting colours 
water of the lake which contrast most beautifully 
with the rich olives and yellow greens of the floating 
masses of water weed. The chinars are warm with 
crimson and the poplars stand up like golden poles 
to the sky. On the mountain sides, the trees are r 
and golden and the scene is one of unequalled 
loveliLss. If one looks at the mountains the shapes 
and shadows are wonderful in their boldness^ 
Citywards from the lake stands the 
Shankracharya hill to the left an o ® ^ ^ ^ 

hill of Hari Parbat, with ite IZet 

recollections of the grandeur of the P^st tunes^ 
Between these hills lies Srmagar city, and away 
west-are snow- capped mountams of the Vale. 
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The water of Dal is clear and soft as silk and 
the people say that the shawls of Kashmir own 
much of their excellence to being washed in the soft 
waters of the lake before 1947 A.D. Nature has done 
much for the Dal, but the Mughal Emperors have in 
their time nobly exerted themselves to enhance the 
natural beauties of the lake, and the terraced 
gardens of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, with the 
prime rows of sypresses through which formal 
cascades tumble down to the edge of the Dal are 
pleasing to a tourist from any corner of the world. 
The majestic chinar trees have added a distinctive 
charm to the lovely Dal Lake-the ‘per excellence’ of 
Kashmir. 

The pard of chinar trees known as the Naseem 
Bagh, the ‘garden of breezes’, which was planted in 
Emperor Shah jahan’s .time is the most beautiful of 
all the pleasure places of the royal gardens view of 
old times by wherever one looks, the Dal has some 
new of beauty. Nothing is perhaps moire striking 
than the ruined pari Mahal, standing grandly on the 
spur of the Zabrawn mountain-a memorial of the 
Mughal love of letters. The Pari Mahal or the fairies 
palace was built by the Mughal Prince Dara Shikoh 
for his tutor Pri Mullah Akhiin Shah who is buried 
at Mali Shahi Bagh near the Kashmir University 
Campus. 

Manasbal lake 

A mile away from the right bank of river Jhelum 
under the foot of the mountain spurts, at the end of 
the Sindh Valley is a small lake, the Manasbal, 
covering an area of 1.28 sq. miles. This lake which is 
deepest of all other lakes is situated with a low hill, 
Aha-tang on one side and an elevated plateau on 
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the other. Its greenish-blue waters superbly reflects 
the hill which surround it. The lake is very pretty 
and owing to its depth has always as considerable 
expanse of clear water. Closeby in an old saitn’s 
garden renowned for its peaches and grapes. 
Embedded in the soil and at the edge of the lake is 
a small temple of which the roof only is visible. It is 
an ancient temple. 

On the northern bank of the lake is an extended 
terraced garden faced with mansonary, called the 
Darogha bagh, another magnificent relic of the 
garden-making epoch of the Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir. The Charm of Manasbal chiefly consists in 
its deep clear water nd its pink lilies. The waters of 
Manasbal flow out through a canal to the river 
Jhelum. The lake has some hot springs which never 
freeze even in the coldest winters. 

Hokar Sar 

Hokar Sar, a vast swamp about 15 kilometers away 
from Srinagar on the road to Baramulla near Hanjik 
Karewa is the best resting place for the migratory 
ducks and other birds coming to Kashmir in the 
winter months, from Siberia and Central Asia. The 
Swamp is only useful as a game garden. Its water is 

clean. 

Next to the saffron cultivation in interest come 
the floating gardens to the lakes in Kashmir which 
resemble the ‘chinampas of old Mexico. The who e 
cultivation and vegetation of the lakes is of the 
gi-eat importance to the vast majority of people in 
Kashmir. 

Khoahal Sar 

This lake is one of the most beautiful lakes situated 
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in the northern part of Srinagar two miles in length 
and 1 1/2 miles in width. It extends from Zadibal to 
Idgah Srinagar. Its “pechh” grown abundantly in 
this lake, is divided between the managing 
committee of jamia Masjid and Khanqah of 
Hassanabad. Its water is clean and calm. A little 
fish of Mirror Corb kind is found in the lake. Old 
and ruined Khanqahi Nur Baksh is situated on its 
banks Imman Bara is close by. 

Products 

The “radh” or the floating gardens are made of long 
strips of the lake reed. These strips can be towed 
from place to please and are moored at the four 
corners by the poles driven into the lake bed. When 
the radh is sufficiently strong to bear the weight of 
man, heaps of weed and mud are extracted from the 
lake by poles and these heaps are formed into cones 
are known as Pokhar and each cone accommodates 
two seedling of melons or cucumbers. Everything 
that plant life requires is present. A rich soil and 
ample moisture, with the summer sun of Kashmir, 
help to produce vegetables in surprising abundance 
and of excellent quality. It is not an uncommon 
thing to gather thirty full sized fruits from every 
plant, or from ninety to one hundred fruits from 
each receptacle. 

Not behind the floating gardens in fertility are 
the demb lands which are formed along the sides of 
the lake when the water is shallow. The cultivator 
selects his site and plants willows and sometimes 
poplars along its four sides. Inside these willows he 
casts boat-loads of weed and mud until his land is 
above the flood level and year by year he adds a 
new dressing of the rich lake weed and mud. Around 
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the demb lands run little water channels from the 
lake so that moisture is always present. On these 
demb plots a variety of crops is raised. Rape-seed. 
Maize, tabacco melons and other cucurbitaceae, 
potatoes, onion radish, turnips, egg-plants, white 
beans peaches, apricots quinces flourish on the rich 
soil 

Apart from the splendid produce of the ‘radh’ 
and demb lands the cultivators of these lakes have 
other sources of food which the lakes yield them free 
of labour. Besides abundant fish, the singare ntits 
afford an easy meal which is not to be despised. The 
jewar now extinct, gave a pleasant seed which was 
eaten raw of parched. The bumbh, with its long 
stem and white flower, provides a nonrishing 
vegetable from the former and an agreeable sharbat 
from the later. Then the glory of the lake, the pink 
lily, the Lotus, yielding a sweet nut and a warm, 
savoury vegetable in its leafstem, the ‘Nadru? white 
and succulent. Lastly is the “Pechh” the rush from 
which the matting of Kashmir is made. 

Many of India’s important lakes and rivers are 
getting polluted with serious economic and ecological 
consequences. The Dal and Nigin lakes which attract 
thousands of tourists eveiy year are getting choked 
with water weeds and are becoming increasingly 
unsuitable for heating swimming and fishing. The 
weeds grow on nutrients dumped into the lakes as 
wastes. Alarmed at this growing pollution, the 
national committe on environmental planning and 
coordination had committe on environmental 
planning and coordination had sanctioned Rs. 4. 
lakhs to Kashmir University to make a study of the 
Dal lake and its surrounding areas in Srinagar. 
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The wular is also facing danger due to silting 
and shrinking. This picturesque lake which acte as a 
huge drainage reservoir in year of flood, is shrinking 
gradually to inactivity to due mainly of the Hydrolic 
department of the state. There are many numbers of 
illegal encroachments on its vast expanse which by 
impeding the flow of water through the Jhelum and 
its numerous tributaries settles down on the bed of 
the lake. If this goes on the lake will be reduced to a 
narrow water channel in about a hundred years, 
according to an expert opinion. 

An indication of this gradual change can be 
observed from the present position. Zaina Lanka 
which was once situated in the. middle of the lake, in 
its deep portion has now an area round it a shallow 
marsh. 

Experts believe that the life of the lake can be 
lengthened if effective and speedy measures are 
adopted for afforestation and soil conservation in the 
upper reaches of the valley. Some time ago a Rs. 
1.80 crore centrally sponsored soil conservation 
scheme was prepared for the treatment of 1.20 lakh 
acres of land in the catchment area of the pohru 
stream which annually deposits 3 millions cubic feet 
of silt and rock-debris in the Jhelum at Doabgah 
village. The scheme was obviously meant to prevent 
the choking of the Jhelum beyond the lake, increase 
its discharge capacity and thus reduce the general 
rise in the river bed and the lake. Much , however 
depends on what steps are taken to prevent soil 
erosion in other areas through which the Jhelum 
and its tributaries pass before entering Wular lake. 

The Dal lake is also is also silting and 
shrinkage. There can be no doubt that as years pass 
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by the deposits of the Telbal and Arrah streams as 
observed during the last forty years which feeds the 
Dal must result in the lake becoming even more 
shallow than we see at present. Besides Dal gate the 
Dal has one more outlet in the north west through 
Nullah Amir Khan which is uncontrolled. 


Great vigilance is required to be exe;:cised on 
the floating gardens multiplying it an alarming rate 
will cover all the lake area in the days to come. 


Recently scheme for he improvement of the D 
lake has been launched and the amount R . 
crores has been earmarked for improvement and 
beautiful of the lake. Two types of fast growing 
weed-Typha of augustata and Phragmites commum 
Tocally called as Techh> and ‘Nar 

present in the lake and grow up in the midst f th^ 
lake, which have married the beauty 

such illegal encroachments and 
reauired to be removed to save the la 
h Jlln p a piece of swamp, and if the scheme is not 
to~nted, the Dal wUl Kje its present shape and 
will erase from the map of Srinagar. 
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Dawn of Modernism 


Maharaja Pratap singh’s accession to the gaddi is a 
landmark in the history of modern Kashmir. During 
his ling reign of forty years several properly 
assessed and fixed in cash for a definite number of 
yeas and the share claimed by the State was greatly 
reduced. A fiirst-rate cart-road down the Jhelum 
Valley and another over the Banihal Pass were 
built, linking the Valley with the rest of India. 
Heavy taxes on trade were reduced. Increased, 
though not sufficient, attention was paid to 
education. A scheme for drainage of the Valley, 
reclaiming waste land and preventing floods was put 
into operation. Srinagar. Jammu and a few more 
towns were electrified. 

The administrative machinery was completely 
overhauled and a humble beginning was made in 
giving representation to the people in the two 
mvmicipalities of Srinagar and Jammu. 

Mahar^ Pratap Singh 

All this was ‘achieved with the help and prompting 
of the British Resident who was appointed 
immediately on the death of Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh. From that date the conduct of the internal 
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administration of the State, and the watch and ward 
of its northern and eastern frontiers became directly 
the concern of the British Indian Government. How 
they succeeded in gaining this dominating position 
is a sad but interesting story of political intrigue 
and based diplomacy. 


Two factors were directly responsible for this 
development—the new Maharaja’s unimpressive 
figure and indifferent health, and the legacy of the 
vigorous forward policy of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty. 
At a time when Afghanistan and its northern 
frontiers were being subjected to the onslaughts of 
the rising wave of Tsarist Russia, the British in 
India were in no mood to respect the treaty 
obligation, with a princely State which they 
considered to be their own creation. 


Born at Riasi in 1850 A.D., Pratap Singh 
received education in Dogri, Sanskrit, Persian ^ 
English. In. his youth he was entrusted by his 
father with the duties of hearing petitions from 
people and passing suitable orders in consultation 
with some of his experienced officials. In this way 
he got acquainted with the working of various 
departments of administration. When Lor j 

visited Kashmir in 1881, Pratap Singh was deputed 
to receive his at the border and to look after Ins 
comforts. In all these assignments Pratap Singh 
showed his capacity for hard work and intelligent 
planning. But his unimpressive 
short-and his submissive nature weighed hea y 
against him, and there were misgivings about 
Pratap Singh’s ability to govern efficiently. 

The fateful year 1885 which coincided with 
Maharaja Pratap Singh’s accession to the gad i was 
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surch8rg6d with, tsnsion on ths north wostorn 
frontiors of India. Lord Dufferin on his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty of India was faced with the 
problem of the demarcation of the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan with Tsarist Russia. 
During the negotiations over the disputed boundary 
line, occurred the famous “Panjdeh Incident” which 
brought Russia and Indeed when the news came 
that the Russian General Komar off had attacked 
and driven out the Afghan garrison of Ponjdeh, 
hardly any responsible person in England at the 
time thought that the danger could be averted. 
"Popular opinion was greatly inflamed against 
Russia, there was something approaching a panic on 
the stock exchange, the Conservation opposition 
were clamorous for strong action, and Gladstone, the 
Liberal Prime Minister, speaking of the situation as 
one of extreme gravity, asked for and readily 
obtained a vote of credit for eleven millions”. 

Though the ‘Panjdeh Incident’ ended peacefully, 
it convinced the British of the importance of 
strengthening theii control on the frontier regions, 
and thus Kashviolets, various kinds forest 
production, hemp, tobacco, water nuts and paper 
formed the state monopoly. The right to legalize 
marriages was farmed out and it is said that the 
office of grave-digger was also taxed. Without going 
into details it may be said that nearly everything 
save air and water was brought under taxation. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that “in 1889, the 
Kashmir State was bankrupt. The rich land was left 
uncultivated, and the army was employed in forcing 
the villagers to plough and sow, and worse still, the 
soldiers came at harvest time; and when the share 
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of the STate had been seized and these men of war 
had helped themselves, there was very little grain to 
tide the unfortunate peasants over the cruel winter, 
when the snow lies deep and temperature falls 
below zero.” 

So when in 1989, Sir Walter Lawrence was 
entrusted with the settlement of the Valley, he 
found the work not only enormous, but a powerful 
opposition of the privileged official class and lazy 
city people ready to sabotage his efforts. The work of 
settlement had in fact been taken in hand two years 
earlier by mr. A. Wingate, but he had to ^ve it up 
in the face of bitter opposition and intrigue. Sir 
Walter, however, persisted and completed the work 
in the he Valley by 1893. By the year 1912 
practically every Tehsil and district in the STate 
was either settled for the first time or in revision. 

The main features of the settlement, as finally 
effected by Lawrence, were : 

•i) The STate demand was fixed for fourteen years; 

ii) Payment in cash was substituted for payment in 
kind; 

iii) The use of force in the collection of revenue was 
done away with; 

iv) Begar or forced labour in its more objectionable 
form was abolished; 

V) Occupancy rights were conferred on cultivators 
in undisputed lands; 

vi) The area of privileged holders of “ “dinary 
the sanctioned area was assessed at ordinary 

rates; 
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vii) Waste-lands were entered as Khalas, but 
preferential rights for acquisition of such lands 
by tenants was granted; 

viiDPermanent but non-alienable hereditary rights 
were granted to those who accepted the first 
assessment; 

ix) All land was carefully evaluated on the basis of 
produce, previous collection and possibility of 
irrigation; and 

x) The Rasum and other exactions were abolished 

and the rents and liabilities of cultivators were 
defined. 

At the conclusion of Lawrence’s beneficial and 
memorable work, the Maharaja, against the wishes 
of his countries, wrote off arrears of land revenue 
amounting to thirty-one lakhs of rupees. 

The remission of arrears and the abolition of 
objectional forms of Begar or forced labour, freed the 
peasantry from a harming fear which had fallen to 
its lot for generations. 

The genesis of the pernicious system of Begar 
has already been mentioned. Surrounded by high 
mountain barriers and having no roads fit for 
wheeled carriages, there developed the system of 
carriage of goods on human back over the high 
passes or in the Valley. By and by the 
administration assumed the powers of levying corvee 
in various ways. Begar came to mean to the 
Kashmiri far more than the mere impressment of 
labour, for under its comprehensive name was 
included every kind of demand for labour of property 
taken but not paid for by the officers. The custom 
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became widespread during the Afghan and Sikh 
times and continued in an unable form till Maharaja 
Gulab Singh’s time. The feeble attempts made by 
the latter towards mitigating some of its rigorous 
practices, however, did not improve matters. The 
famine of 1877-79 denuded the villages of most of 
their inhabitants and consequently there was a 
great pressure on the slender labour resources of the 
Valley. The building of the Gil^t road and provision 
of supplies to its garrison, demanded a large number 
of labors who can only be recruited to this^work by 
force The proper cultivation of the soil, and oi their 
chief staple, rice, are of so exacting a nature that 
great damage can be caused if the cultivators are 
kept away too long from the villages. But mspite o 
it the city had secured exemption on one pretext or 
the other. “Gilgit”, writes Lawrence is to the 
Kashmiri a constant terror, and when it was 
fumored that transport was wanted to oo^ey 
baggage of the troops going to or coming from Gilgit 
there was a general stampede among the ■ 

have seen whole villages bivouacking on the 
mountains when the agents for 
transport arrived in their Tehsil, an 
inhuman punishment dealt out ‘o 
demurred to leaving their homes or 
months with the prospect of death fro 
starvation I have seen villagers maimed from 
ritbhe or shriveled or paraUsed 

»ld and it is no tocrSSlg 

loathe the very name of Gilgit. troeVimir the 

number of European visitors to Kashmir, 

requisitioning of labour at nomma g 
extensive. 
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The State Government at the persistent 
requests of the Resident finally decided in 1891 to 
abolish Begar. But at the same time it was felt that 
the transport arrangements of the Valley would 
collapse. The BEgar had prevented any labouring 
class to grow and it would take at least a few years 
for it to come into existence. To tide over the period 
of transition, a scheme of Begar at once, and at the 
same time prevent a collapse of the transport 
system. 

The Author of this schemes was Sir Walter 
Lawrence. Requisition of forced labour for 
government officials was abolished forthwith, and 
the completion of the Gilgit road, carriage of goods. ' 
to Gilgit by forced and unpaid labour was also done 
away with. The State Council framed elaborate rules 
for controlling the labour required for carriage of 
essential commodities in the STate by labourers. In 
a resolution passed on 13th April, 1891, it was laid 
down that an additional cess at one anna in Jammu 
and half an anna in Kashmir for every rupee of land 
revenue paid by cultivators be levied to meet the 
cost of a Transport Department and a force of 1 000 
labourers and 200 pack ponies to be permanently 
employed. A labourer was to be paid Rs 51- per 
month. ^ 


• working of the new schemes was reviewed 

in 1906 and it was further modified in that the rate 
of wag^ u-as increased to Rs. 8/- per month and as 
by that time voluntary labour was forthcoming, the 
use of force m recruiting it was given up if was 

ZpIeteJy 
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Development of Road pommunication 
The need for enforcing Begar for carriage purposes 
abated considerably with another revolutionary 
undertaking, namely the building of a first-rate cart 
road down the Jhelum Valley linking Srinagar with 
Rawalpindi, the nearest rail-head 200 miles away. 
Previous to this, as Sir Walter Lawrence writing in 
1980 tells, there was an absence of roads fit for 
wheeled traffic in the Valley. Expect low trollies 
resting on wheels, roughly fashioned from the round 
trunk of trees and used for carrying cops, there was 
no other kind of wheeled carriage in Kashmir. 

By the end of the 19th century, Kashmir had 
acquired an importance in the context of the Anglo- 
Russian strategy in Asia. The British were menaced 
by Russian advance in Central Asia, “and it was 
necessary,” observes Biscoe, “that we should have a 
road for our troops in order to resist, if necessary, 
any attack from that quarter.” The British Indian 
Government controlled the administration of the 
State through their Resident. It was then that the 
project of linking up the Valley by a cart road with 
the rail-head at Rawalpindi—an important 
cantonment - was carried through. 

The great work, commenced in 1980, was 
completed in September, 1980, when Maharaja 
Pratap Singh was driven through from Baramula to 
Kohala on the borders of his State. The Resident 
entrusted the work to a British-owned firm^ of 
contractors, Spedding, Mitchel and Co., who bringing 
in European engineers and several hundre s o 
Pathans and other labourers, completed the drffi^lt 
job in record time. The distance from Rawalpindi to 
Srinagar took only four days to cover in a tonga , 
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and heavy goods, carried in buiiock-carts, reached 
Srinagar in twenty days. 

The traditional route over the Banihal Pass 
through whose defiles kings and armies had crept 
during the Mughal and Sikh times, naturally fell 
into disuse and neglect. This had an adverse eff^t 
on the trade between the two major regions of the 
State—Jammu, and the Valley. It was in 1912 when 
powers had been partly restored to the Maharaja 
that one of his far-sighted ministers,Dr .A. 
Mitra.worked a plan to construct a cart road over 
the Banihal.Work was begun in 1913 and the first 
vehicale.a horse-drawn carrige,crossed over in 
1915.Srinagar was thus directly linked with Jammu, 
200 miles away. The railway line had already been 
extended from Sialkot to Jammu in 1890. 

The Banihal Cart Road as it was then called 
remained a private road of the Maharaja and special 
permit was required to travel over it. In July, 
1922,however the Maharaja issued an order 
throwing open the road to the public. Both these 
roads are great feast of engeneering skill and 
together they made 400 miles of hill road—the 
longest in the world. 

Along with the building of the jhelam valley 
and Banihal roads, many former briddle—^path in 
the valley were converted into roads for cart traffic. 
Telegraph lines, ori^naly laid during Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh’s regin, were extended to all the 
important towns in the valley and to Gilgit and 
Ladakh. Telephone connection between Jammu and 
Srinagar was also set up. 

The opening up of the valley had naturally far 
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reaching political and economic effect on the life and 
culture of its inhabitants. So far living in seclusion, 
they now come in close and direct contact with the 
people living in tthe rest of India. 

A conspicous result was the increasing influx of 
European and Indian tourists to the Valley. The 
fame of Kashmir’s scenic beauty and salubrious 
climate had already travelled to distant corners of 
the world, and the prophercy of G.T.Vigne, who 
visited the valley in 1885,that “Kashmir will become 
the sine qua non of the oriental traveller”was 
nearly coming true. Efforts were made both by the 
Imperial Goverment in Calcutta and poltical parties 
in England to bring pressure on the Maharaja to 
allow Europeans to acquire and land in Kashmir 
with a view to turning it into a colony for British 
retired officers to setttle in. But the Maharaja, 
backed by the leading nobles of the valley, 
stubbornly opposed the move. 

The houseboat 

To this ban may be attributed the devlopment 
which has become an unique instition in Kashmir. 
Due to lack of accommodation suited to them, the 
visitors, whose number was increasing year after 
year, were put to great inconvenience and as the 
Maharaja’s Goverment woulllld not allow them to 
own or build house in Kashmir, the dooga, an 
indigenous boat was by and by transformed into a 
modern houseboat. But the credit for building the 
first houseboat strangely enough goes to a member 
of the Kashmiri pandit, a comunity which had from 
ancient times nothing to do with the protession of 
boat building or boatmen. 
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Pandit Narindas came of a respectable family 
and one of the first five Kashmiris to learn English 
from Rev. Doxey, the founderof the famus Kashmir 
mission school in 1881. Declining to enter e 
traditional profession of quill-driving, he,alter 
leaving the school,set up a small store to cater tto 
the needs of the European visitors. But 
unfortunately his shop was burnt down and finding 
it difficult to obtain a suitable shop he removed 
whatever he could save from the fire ante a doonga. 
To his agreeable surprise he found that a doonga 
served as a better shop since it could be moored at a 
convieneint and central place to the visitors. But 
rain and snow played havoc with his stores and he 
got an idea of having planks and shingle to replace 
the matting walls and roof of the doonga. When the 
first boat was ready and afloat, an officer took a 
fancy to it and purchased it at a handsome profit. 
Pandit Naraindas found that boat building was a 
better businnes proposition than running a 
European store and soon he become the priemer 
boat-builder of Kashmir, his yard turning out manny 
a fommous and wel-biult boat. His idea was later on 
improved upon by Colonel R.Sartorius, V.C.,Sir 
R.Harvey, Bart, and Mr.Martyn Kennard. The latter 
built the famous two-storied houseboat,” Victory”, in 
1918 which is still standing majestically on the river 
at Raj Bagh and luxuriously furnished houseboats 
were built and owned by Europeans. The Indian 
visitor accustomed to living on land and away from 
waterways is rather out of elementwhen hhe and his 

, family have to spend a summer holiday in a 
houseboat. 

Most of these houseboats are from 65 to 95 feet 
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in the length and about 14 feet in widht. They are 
partitioned into a sitting, a dining a two or three 
bedrooms and a pantry with the required number of 
bathrooms and lavatries. They are eqiupped with 
modern furniture and many have sanitry fittings as 
well. The ventilation and lighting is ample, thanks 
to large glazed windows and doors. The ceiling are 
invariably of the Kashmiri Khatamband type, made 
of tiny, thin, carved peices of wood arranged in 
beautiful geomatrical patteren. The walls and 
partitions are built of grooved and framed panels 
fixed to the post runing from the bottom to the roof. 
The is covered with corrugated iron sheets over 
which a flat deck is made of wooden planks and 
carved railings. This deck is aceesible by a staircase 
running up from the plantry. The boats are built os 
decoder wood are rarerly painted, the natural colour 
and grain and the sweet fragrance of the wood 
lending a charm of it own to the houseboat. 

The devlopment of rapid and easy means of 
communication no doubt bestowed mainfold 
blessings on the people of the valley, but there came 
also its concomitant evils.The two roads with a 
growing traffic resulted in an increased import of 
diseases, particularly cholera, for cholera like trade , 
travels by road. Epidemics become more frequent 
and combined with the in sanitanry and squalid 
conditions which prevailed in the city and town, took 
a heavy toll of life. Due to insufficient diet and 
supperrion of human liberty under the Afgans, Sikhs 
and early Dogra rulers,the vitality of the people had 
been undetermined and they fell an easy victom to 
cholera and other diseases. The worst epidemic was 
in 18992 when over ten thousand people died of it in 
the valley, writes Lawrence: "I was in camp during 
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the epidemic, and meved 

total mortalitry from cholera in tyhe village. Terrible 
gaps have been left in many families and village 
which I know.” Epidemics of cholera occured later in 
1896,1902,1906-07 and 1910 and an outbreak ot 
plauge in 1903-04. 


Vigorous measures were taken to prevent the 
recurrence of epidemics by sanitating Srinagar and 
making avialable to the citizens clean and 
wholesome pipe-water. Roads and streets in the city 
were winded and paved, latrines built and 
arrangements for scavenging made.Vaccination 
against small-pox was first introuced in 1894. 


As mentioned earlier, the church mission society 
of england set up a medical mission in Kashmir 
during Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s regien. With thier 
selfless zeal, the two Neve brothers rendered 
medical aid to suffering humanities in Kashmir. 
Later the state goverment under the advice of the 
Resident opened a well-equipped hospital in 
Srinagar with Dr A.Mitra as its first Chief Medical 


Officer Dr. Mitra with his untiring effort was 
also responsable for establishing a municipalty in 
Srinagar and opening a number of hospital and 
dispensaries all over the state. A zenana hospital 
was opneaned in Srinagar and another in Jammu. 
With the growth of education among the people and 
the extension of medical facilities, the incidence of 
epidemics was considerably reduced. 
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Flood protection measures 

The people whose material resources were on the 
increases with the dawn of the twentieth centuary 
had,however, to contend with another natural 
clamity which periodacally visited the valley. It has 
already been mentioned taht the formation of the 
valley makes it liable to heavy floods. During the 
Dogra rule there occured sevsral serious floods 
particularly in 1893 and 1903. The latter resulted 
from a heavy rainfall which continuied for 48 hours 
in the month of July bringing down enormous 
quantities of melted snow from the surrounding 
mountain and in its wake causing destruction to life 
and property. 

The expansion of Srinagar had started 
haphazard way’s. The low-lying land towards the 
south had devloped into civil lines where there were 
European shops and hutments. The flood of 1903 
swept away this locality and the Residient,Sir Luis 
Dane, decided to undertake flood protection 
measures on a long terms basis. The State Manegar, 
Mr.Field, in collaboration with the Electric 
Engineering, Major A.de Lotbiniere were detailed to 
prepare a comprehansive scheme in this respect. 
After a survey of several months they submitted 
thier note and chief recommendations. 

These engineers seemed to have followed 
strictly the measure taken by Sxiyya 1200 years ago. 
They recommoded that to give a quiker arid wider 
outlet to the flood waters of the valley, the bed of 
the river from the wulkar lake to generate at 
Mahora sixteen miles lower down. It is interesting 
to know that originally this power house which later 
on supplied electricity to the city was meant 
exclusively for the dredging operations. 
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Another im portant recmodation of the engineers 
was to dig a spill channel fron above Srinagar to a 
point 15 miles below it towards its west. This they 
thought would carry a large amount of flood waters 
and would definitely help in saving the city from 
destruction. 

In 1905-06 the machnery required for the 
hydro-elestric generated plan at Mohara and the 
dedgers for deeping of the river at completed by the 
end of 1907. Incidentially it may be mentioned here 
that was the second hydro-electric project then in 
india, the first one being in Mysore. 


Dreding operation begun in 1908 and 1912 an 
area of 6,100 acres was reclaimed from round the 
round the Wulkar lake. It was alloted to 
cultivatotors for paddy cultivation. 


Fortunately for the valley there were no major 
floods for a quater of a centuary. The dredging 
operations, through valuable in their own way, 
werelooked upon by the State as useless expenditure 
and in 1917 the dredgers were sold as junk. The 
rpult was that the old story of siliting up of the 
river bed in the Wulkar lake was repeated and when 
in 1928 there was a flood towards the end of 
August, the low lying parts of the city of Srinagar 
which had by then extended to a larger area were 
inundated and destruction was caused to the 
standing crops. Agian the State Goverment woke up 
to taking flood protection measures, but instead of 
having a long term view of the situtationn they 
startted again to build high bunds round the low 
lymg parts of Srinagar—the chief aim being to save 
the city at the coast of the rest of the valley. 
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With the return of stabilaty in land tenture the 
devlopment of communications, adoption of flood 
protection measures and prevention of epidemics, 
there was a rapid increase in population by 1911. 
But in a place so predominantly agriculture and 
with such limited scope for increase in culticvable 
area and equally restricted sphere of expansion of 
agriculture, the need for indrustilization to relive 
the pressureon land was becoming imperative. True, 
the Kashmir goverment built a number of canals 
and repaired several which had fallen into disuse, 
but the increase in population. The result was an 
acute shortage of food 

stuffs towards 1918. The State goverment, after 
long deliberations and trail of several schemes, 
finally adopted the old system of collecting a part of 
land revenue in kind and distributing it to the city 
population at a cheap rate. Thus came into beign 
the Food Control Department which has ever since 
handlled the collection and distribution of food 
grains in the Valley. ^ 

The scheme had two object in view . While on 
the one hand, it sought to come to the rescue of the 
poor peasent by advancing him cash for payment of 
land revenue, on the other hand it sold the paddy 
recovered from the peasent during the harvesting 
seasons to the citizens of Srinagar at a nominal 
profit. An efficient card system was deviced for 
distribution of paddy to the citizens at the rate of 42 
lbs. per head per month. Well designed grainzes 
were erected at Srinagar for storing a year’s supply 
of grain. This system worked admirabelly well and 
stood the stress of rising prices even during the 
second world war. 
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But even with this satisfactory control over the 
distribution of food. Stuffs in the valley the standard 
of life of the people was exterimly low. A very large 
number of peasents moved in winter to the Punjab 
to work as labourers at miserably low wages and 
suffered humilation and hardship. Many of them 
died every year in places far off from thier homes. 
Kashmiri was the synonym for poverty and want 

With the devlopment of popular tourism, there 
came some relief as there was an increased demand 
for greator production of artistic articles for which 
Kashmir was famous from ancient times.Tourism 
benefitted boatman, traders, and servants who 
worked each summer for the tourist trade. 


Sericulture too gave empoloyment to a large 
number of workers in Srinagar, and to numerous 
peasent who reared the silk worms in their homes 
during thier spare time. This ancient industry was 
dead during the Afgans rule and continued to be so 
under the Sikhs. Maharaja RanbiSingh attempetted 
to retrive it. But it was only after the accession of 
Maharaja Pratap Singh to the GAddi that serious 
effort were made to set up the industry and run it 
on a commercial scale and in a scientific and 
extensive manner. Seed was imported from Italy 
and franco distributed among the ppeasent for 
rearing cocoons. A factory with large filatures 
contammg over 300 basins for reeling cocoons was 
up m Srmagar in 1907 and by 1921 the factory 
WM ha™g Gto filatures with over 1600 reeling and 
760 cooking basins. Over fifty thousand rearers of 
silk worm in the viUage and 6.000 labourghed in the 
factory at Srinagar produced over one lakh 
kilograms of raw silk annually. 
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The supremecontrol of the state’s 
administration byb the goverment of india 
encourgement of several Euoperion buisnessmen and 
entreneures to try to secure land and othe r conssion 
in the Valley for the explortion of its mineral 
wealth. Vigne had written nearly a centuary earlier 
that “the tools of a cornish miner may bring to light 
the hidden treasures of its iron, lead, copper and 
silver ores.” 

In -1901, one Major Anderson formed a firm 
called the Kashmir Mining Compony and aplied for 
and was given an exploring liscence for the new 
Mining Rule for prospecting in Reasi and Rajouri. In 
1907 he secured a mining an dprospecting licence 
for the saphire mines of Radar in Bhadawah Tehsil. 
He succeeded in exarcting that year saphires worth 
over 19,000 rupees. During the nexttwo years he 
obtained saphries to the gross value of Rs. 105,000, 
out of which he paid 30 percent in royalty. 

In 1908 a compony named Kashmir Iron Mines 
and Power Syndicate, Ltd., was floted in London by 
the Earl of Errol, Viscount Church, Sir Robert 
Herman Hodge and others. Kord Errol and Major 
Hamilton visited Kashmir in-1907 and applied tot 
he State goverment in the name of thier compony to 
garnt them a ninety- nine year’s lease of a larpof a 
large area in Jammu for the purpose of mining, 
laying a railway and installing a power station. e 
Maharaja who quickly relised the real motive ot 
those gentlemens evaded the question of granting 
thier request till the Mining Rule were frame an 
published although the resident intervended seve^ 
times. The promoters of'the compony finding the 
rules very unfavourable to thier projects, did not 
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' pursre the matter further. The Kashmir goverment 
there upon set its own Department of mining for 
surveying and prospecting of the mineral resources 
of the state. 

•But in the case of improving the indigenous 
fruiot of Kashmir, and introducing the European 
varities, credit goes entirely to french experts. The 
fad; that there were possibilities of turning Kashmir 
into an ordiard producing different kinds of delicate 
fruits and vegetables, was noted by all the 
Euoropean travellers from Bernier to vigne. The 
story of modern horticulture in Kashmir is 
interseting valley‘for the purchase of shals. One of 
these agents, M.Dauvergne, who wasin Kashmir 
from 1865 to 1882 observing the grape vines 
growing wild iil the vailley, concived the idea of 
making winefor his own consumption. Newa of his 
experiment reached Maharaja Ranbir Singh who 
asked M.Dauvergne to continue the manufacturing 
process on behalf of the State Goverment. The 
frenchmen explained that unless the quality of vines 
was improved and better varities imported from 
Emope and an expert in making wines and cognac 
called from Prance, the wine ma king industry could 
not be satisfactorily improved. 

M.Ermens,. formerly head gardner of public 
works in paris, who was approched through the 
school of horticulture at Versailles, came to Kashmir 
and made a through investigation of the soil, cimate, 
ramfall arid other condition prea-viling in the state. 
He submitted a report for- omportang hvarious 
verities of grape vines. Being a gardner by 
bprpofession, M.Earmens brought with himself 
considering number of fruit plants which he belived 
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would thrive in Kashmir, together with implements 
for starting an experimental agriculture farm. 

The vine cutting and fruit trees were planted in 
Chashma Shahi in 1875 and four year later, whgen 
the grapes were plucked, M.Ermens experimented in 
making wine, but not being a distiller himself, his 
efforts did not meet with success. He recommended 
the securing of the services of two more expert—one 
to take charge of vineyyards and the othe rto 
undertaking the manufacturing procer. These 
positions were filled by M.Bouley and M.Peychuad 
repectively. 

These experts, however, althought that in the 
absence of a cart road linking the valley with rest of 
India, wine manufacturing indusrty could not be run 
profitablly. They, however, relised the abundant 
scope for the production of high class fruit of 
European type. M. Bouley retried in 1887 and 
M.Peychaud continued the work alone. With the 
help of sardar roop singh, then Governer of the 
valley, he collected during the winter months of 
1886-87 about twenty-five thousand wild fruit 
stocks, andthis was the begning of a nurseary 
which has provided of incalculated benefit to the 
State. Grafted fruit plans were subsequently 
distributed to the State orchards. The State 
established a Deapartment of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in 1907 and 1908 a member from 
Kashmir sat in the Board of Agriculture of e 
Goverment of India. The fruit industry has floxirwe 
since then and with the passage of time has 
acquried a leading position in the export trade o 
Kashmir. 
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A stable goverment and the measiires taken for 
promoting peoples welfare, resulted in a phneomenal 
growth of population in the valley. Wheras in 1891 
when the fust census was conducted in the State, 
teh population of the Valley including Muzaffrabad 
was only 814,241, it rose to 1,407,086 in 1921. The 
progress in various fields was not, however, achieved 
without the indigenous inhabitants paying a heavy 
price in the loss of hteir liberty, and bearing of 
contumely and disrespect from the arrogant bands of 
officers and clerks imported wholesale from the 
Punjab to run the administration. 

For, one of the first orders issued by the State 
Council on its installation in 1889 was to change the 
court language from Persian to Urdu. This sudden 
and ruthless change took the old State official by 
surprise, and being dubbed as incompetent and 
corrupttheywere thrown out of job. With three 
Members of the Council hailing from the Punjab, the 
administrative vacancies were quickly filled up with 
the Punjabis and this influx continued till 1925, 
when the Maharaja had, foUowing relentless 
pressure from the inhabitants of the State, to stop it 
by decree. 

Opposition to the sudden changeover from 
Persian to Urdu came almost immediately from the 
people. But since the resident was weilding 
unlimited powers, it was a cry in the wilderness. 
The poor Kashmiri, illiterate and leaderless, could 
not command a hearing. Patently, however, he bore 
all the abuses that were heaped upon him. I think 
that many of the hard things said about the 
Kashmiris, wrote Sir Walter'Lawrence are due to 
the fact that the official interpreters of their 
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character have been foreigners, often grasping and 
corrupt, always unsympath^ic. Mughal Subhedars 
and Pathan Sirdars dismissed all difficulties of 
administration and all humane suggestions 
emanating from their masters with the remark that 
the Kashmiris were dishonest, treacherous and 
Zulum parast. 


Education fUo 

With the passage of time and increase in the 

number of youngmen educated ^ 

teaching English, there ^ew and 
between the inhabitants of the state and the Pubjato 
officials who has occupied every position of vantage 
in the administration of the state. 

The education of the pattern imparted by 

schools and colleges ithe rest of the 

late in the stae. The mission school, the first to 

follow the University syllabus, was 

established by the So^fry 

only five boys on its roll, me gouu in ^ 

coXnt at haLg made a baling and 
its expansion persevered in to a ^ ^ Hinton 

after which he was succeedede y „Jtifbig seal 

Knwles who worked hard, and with his “ 

Sd fact the school made rapid process. In 1892 
when he handed over charge to Rev. . y 
Bfscoe, the number on the roll 

school made sustained progress n w^giigb and 
and produced boys not only educate of 

other subjects, but moulded inthe best traditions of 

an English Public School. 

The State School, a siste 

stae government was established origin y y 
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Maharaja Ranbir .Singh in 1874, but it was a school 
in which education was imparted in Sanskrit and 
Persian. In 1886 Dr. A. Mitra raised the status of 
this institution to a regular scholl introducing 
English teaching and imparting education according 
to the University curriculum. Both the schools 
turned out a large number of matriculates every 
year who clamoured for goverment jobs, to be given 
to them in preference to the Pubjabis. The presistent 
representation of the people, backed by the 
Maharaja, to the Government of India, resulted in 
instructions being issued to the state to give 
preference to the Mulkis overthe outsiders inthe 
matter of employment. But the instructions were 
vague and very soon all those whose relations were 
in government service declared themselves to be 
Mulkis. The struggle continued and in 1912 a 
definition f state subject was formulated for the first 
tme. A state subject was one who had obtained on 
Ijazatnama or permission from the Mahraja;s 
government to own land. But anybody could secure 
this permission without any effort, and the influx of 
outsiders continued unabated. 


But the Kashmiris had by then made further 
advance in education. Early in 1906 a college was 
established at Srinagar through the efforts of Mrs. 
Annie Besant and another at Jammu in 1908. Many 
youngmen passed through their portals having 
drunk deep at the fountain of Western political 
bought. The agitation over Curzoh’s Partition of 
B^gal, the movements for political freedom in 

filled, these young 
men with ideas of freedom and equaUty and sLra! 
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of them, notably Pandit Shankar Lai Kaul, carried 
on a relntless agitation in the Indian Press for 
Kashmiris to be exclussively employed to man the 
administration of the State. Ultimately, the state 
government yielded to the pressure of public opinion 
and accepted the principle of recruiting only Stae 
subjects to government posts. 

This agitation was mainly carried on by the 
Kashmiri Pndits who had originally suffered from 
the changeover from Persian to Urdu and whose 
amin occupation was government service. It was this 
community particularly which took to the new 
education cources and very soon came up to the 
standard required for recruitment to the various 
categories of government service. But the Muslim 
community stil remained backward and the State 
did not take any active steps to encourage then to 
learn even the three R’s. Nor did the British who 
rules the State through the Resident make any 
effort to push forward the Muslims on the path of 
literacy and education. 

Political unrest 

Meanwhile several influential Kashmiri Muslims 
settled in the rest of India, raised their voice against 
the policy of inaction followed by the state 
government with regard to educating the Muslims of 
the State. Finally in 1961, the Educational 
Commissioner wtih the Government of india, Mr. 
Sharp, was requested by the State government to 
make recommendations in the light of the conditions 
prevailing in the State. Mr. Sharp submitted his 
report after a through study of the problem, but 
though the Maharaja accepted his recommendations, 
his officials did not implement them in the spirit in 
which they were made. 
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The Muslims were thus a frustrated community 
and in 1924 when the Viceroy, Lord Reading, visited 
the STate, some os the leading members of the 
community submitted a memorial to him demanding 
the grant of proprietary rights in land to be given to 
the peasants, a larger representation of Muslims in 
government service, improvement in the condition of 
Muhammadan education in the State; abolition of 
Begar in all its aspects; and the restoration of 
mosques in possession of the government. The 
Maharaja to whom full powers had been restored 
two years earlier was greatly incensed at the 
sunmission of the memorial to the Viceroy. This was 
ascribed to the general swing all over India towards 
communal politics en^neered by the British. There 
were moreover some demonstrations in the STate- 
owned silk factory in Srinagar and also pseudo¬ 
political disturbances in the city. But these were in 
an elementary stage and the Maharaja’s government 
, put them down with a firm hand. Some of the 
signatories to the memorial were exiled and their 
property confiscated. While the discontent was 
seething and there was an ominous calm indicating 
the coming of a storm, Maharaja Pratap Singh 
breathed his last in September, 1925. Having no 
male heir of his own, he was succeded by his 
nephew, Maharaja Hari Singh. 

Intensely devoted to his religion, Maharaja 
Pratap Singh was a benevolent ruler. The SEcret of 
his popularity with the people was his accessibilily 
to e humblest of his subjects. Possessing a 
remarkable memory, he followed the grievances of a 
petitioner and reprimanded the officer who 
neglected to redress them. He was genuinely 
anxious to see his people prosper, but at the same 
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time he was jealous os permitting them to form 
political or even religious societies or establishing a 
press. Addicated to opium, he was often made by his 
favourities and hangers-on to issue orders for which 
he later on repented, and which he tried to rectify or 
cancel. 

Scarcely a day passed without some striking act 
on his part of generosity, benevolence and practical 
sympathy for those who were in trouble, and for 
righteous indignation for anything that was mean, 
cruel or oppressive. And it may rightly be said that 
te peace and security that the people enjoyed during 
his long reign were responsible for a growing 
consciousness of thier rights and privileges and 
served as a resting stage to launch their successful 
for the achievement of a democratic government in 
Free India. 

New Kashmir 

When on October 26, 1947, the Maharaja appealed 
to the Government General of India, Lord 
Mountbatten, for military assistance against the 
invaders, he revealed his intention of forming an 
interim government in which Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah would be associated with his Prime 
Minister. The decision of the Maharaja was dictated 
by the fact that to fight back the invasion 
successfully to required the whole hearted 
cooperation and suport of the masses, represented 
by their political organisation, the National 
Conference. The ensuing months proved that it was 
a wise decision. 

Government 

For, with his departure to jammu along with the 
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entire council of ministers, on the night of Ortober 
26 the Vally was left without a government an 

fhVe wL tLs an apprehension of «desp»ad 

disorders and consequent chaos ^ j 

was at this moment of grave crisis that the National 

Conference stepped in to fill the va^. 
district and Mohala Committees of the Conference 
took over the functions of local administration and 
organised companies of volunteers to keep the peace 
and restore confidence among the people. Soon h y 
had to face another problem, that or refugees 
pouring into Srinagar from the areas overrun by the 
raiders They had to be given shelter and food. The 
citizens volunteered to take in batches of refugees 
into their own homes and to feed them till better 
arrangements were made. The more difficult 
problem was to keep the masses well informed of 
the real intention of the raiders the complete 
enslavement of the people and not to be misled by 
their self-assumed title of ‘liberators of Muslim 
Kashmir’. This become more complicated with the 


reports reaching the Valley of communal 
disturbances in Jammu, where the incoming Hindu 
refugees from outlaying district and West Pakistan 
had forced to Muslim to emigrate wholesale to 
Pakistan. Fortunately, the communal peace and 
amity was not disturbed by these happenings and 
the masses kept steadfastly on to the path of 
communal harmony and of raising a united front 
against the invaders. 


To this purpose, a small force of National 
Militia was raised and trained. The young recruits 
fired with patriotic zeal faced the invaders and at 
several points pushed them back. They naturally 
had to sidfer casualties, but this did not reduce the 
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steady flow of volunteers enrolling themselves in the 
Militia. After going through a short course of ; 
training they went to the front and fought side with 
their comrades-in arms from the rest of India. 

The winter of 1947-48 was severe one, and 
immediately after the raiders were driven out 
beyond Uri, it snowed heavily, and the road and air 
communications between the Valley and the rest of 
India were completely cut. As ® ’ 

Pakistan enforced an economic blocked of the State 
during the previous summer and there was an acute 
shortage of all essentials of life in the Valley. 
Particularly did the people feel the want of sal 
which could not be had even for Es 10/- a seer. 
Similarly sugar, cloth, keresone and petrol” 
available. Efforts were made to bring in supph 
from over the snow-bound BanM pass on P” ^ ’ 

but it was fight , against Nature. The people with 

grim determination bpre these hardships and kept 
their morale high. ' 

With the coming of spring the road link was 
again established with jammu. Supplies trickled 
throuch with the help of some old and nctkety 
trucks Bakshi Ghulam Mohammem. tow^M, soon 

got a .fleet of new truck /"“JrtSn The 

Kashmiri drivers worked day md^mgh J 

rcZuirS^ Uff lashed'’on to t^e hasti^ 

constructed platforms on 

Department, which ““ uptodate 

trucks buses ^""^“‘aies the'^ major 

. portbn of goods and passenger traffic in the State. 
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The wholesale importeres had lost their 
business contacts following the upheaval in the 
Punjab, and the imports had to be financed by a 
coorporative store set up for this purpose. 

With the returning normal conditions of life, 
other problems cropped up. The tourist trade had 
come to a standstill, the fruit and cottage industries 
of the Valley suffered due to lack of transport. There 
was thus widespread unemployment. The Indian 
Army, however, gave some relief by recruiting a 
labour force and purchasing suitable local goods 
essential for the prosecution of the campaign against 
the raiders. But it was of only a temporary nature. 
Trade had to be revived. A number of emporia were 
opened in various cities in India, and trade 
commissions were set up to enable the exporters and 
importers of the State to re-establish their business 
contacts with the trade centres in India and abroad. 
In fact these measures profed a boon to the 
workman, as he could now dispense with the 
services of the middleman who had been expliting 
his so far. This silent revolution in the industrial 
and commercial set-up of the Valley, naturally gave 
birth to the industrial and multipurpose cooperative 
societies in the state, which inspite of corruption and 
inefficiency in the early stages of their life have 
ecome an essential part of the economic fabique of 
the people. 


Meanwhile the fight against the invaders was 
going on with relentless vigour. The Emergency 
Administration rendered all-out assistance to the 

transport vehicles, pack- 
ponies, porters and labour. It built roads^and 
ridges to enable a faster movement of troops 
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Accomodation for the army staff headquarters and 
for the troops on the march was provided in 
Government and private buildings. Above all the 
Administration and the National Conference kept up 
the morale of the people by their example and 
precept.n The Cultural front set up under the direct 
supervision of Kh. G.M.Sadiq, with its dramatic 
performances, posters and popular songs and ballads 
was responsible for rousing the masses to a 
redoubled effort in driving out the raiders fro the 


State. 

As 1947 rolled out it was felt both in Kaashmir 
and New Delhi that the "dual, administration” of the 
Prime Minister and the Head of Emergency 
Administration could not 

therefore, the Maharaha conceded on March 5, 194 , 
full responsible government to the people. T 
Emergency Administration was ®f 

regular Council of Ministers with Sheikh Abdulla 

as the Prime Minister. 

The people had now every right to expect their 
popular government to implement the ° . 

social and agrarian reform as envisage m 
Kashmir” Plan. As an immediate relief to the 

peeasants the government enac e ua 

protection of the tenant. They cw ^ ^ ^ 

ejeted from the land. Previoi^ly the “ 

provide seed and agricultural implement and ^ve 

the landlord 60 per cent of the -^op. he was 

allowed to retain two thirds of the production of 
paddy, pulses and other cash crops. 

A moratorium was-sdedared on 
hy the peasants and workers and with the 
institution of Debt Conciliation Courtrs old debts 
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which were pressing heavily on the peasantry were 
scaled down by abot 80 per cent from 11.1 million to 
2.4 million rupees. The peasants could also have 
reinstated their rights in mortagaged property. 

In april, 1949, the government appointed a 
Land Reforms Committee to prepare a plan for the 
aboloshing of big landed estates and transfer of land 
to the tiller. The total cultivated area in the State 
was about 2,200,00 acres, mjost of which belonged to 
the Maharaja, his Jagirdars and a class of landlords 
called Chakdars. The landlords rented the land to 
the peasants imder feudalistic conditions of tenure. 
They were paid by their tenants partly inh kind and 
partly in cash. Besides, there were Mukararis who 
received cash payments from the State treasury 
vmder various religious and lion-religious titles. The 
latter privileges were abolished forthwith with the 
exception of some grants to religious endowments. 

But before the Land Reforms Committee had 
prepared and submitted its sreport,- Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah announced drastic and 
sweepng land reforms ij .a speech from the National 
Conference platform. The assent of the Maharajha, 
the Head of the State, was not obtained and this 
announcement had to be regularised later hy the 
enactmentof a law. 


1 CA was allowed to keep not more than 

160 Kanals of agricultural land, 8 Kanals of land for 
vegetable gardening, 4 Kanals as sresidental site 
and 10 Kanals of orcharde-altogether 182 Kanals. 
The exprepriated land was to be trasnferred in full 
ownersh^ to the tenant to the maximum of 160 
Kanals He had to pay the regular land revenue. All 
and which were not under cultivation or not rented 
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and in excess of 182 Kanals were transferred to the 
government for distribution to landless tillers or for 
collective farming. The question of payment of 
compensation, if any, was to be decided by the 
Constituent Assembly to be set up laster. 

The reforms no doubt freed the peasant from 
the unbearable burden of complete economic 
dependence of the landlord. In practice, however, it 
did not fulfill its intended objective, namely 
allotment of land to landless peasants. Without 
formulation a regular plan and enacting a law, the 
leaders announced the outline of the scheme from 
public platforms to gain inor political advantages. 
When it became known that the landlords had to 
surrender their estate above 182 Kanals, there was 
a scramble among the more influential prasants for 
the would be expropriated land and the Patwaris 
entered into negotiations with tenants and other 
villagers on the method of sharing it. Ultimately 
when the law came into force, it was foun a 
most of the disstributable land had already been 
allotted to non-deserving people. It was found tha 
in many casses a tenant who shared in the 
distribution of his landlord’s extra land was "imselt 
the owner of much larger area. The government did 
not moreover take into consideration the plight ot 
those disaled persons and widows whose only means 
of livelihood was their land. 

In the educational field the government took 
positive steps towards a- revolutionary change in 
adopting the mother tongue of the bous as the 
medium of instruction in the primary classes. Multi- 
purboses schools besides impaarting educating m 
arts and sciences, gave instructions and practical 
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in handicrafts. More schools and colleges 
,pended, notably a woman’s college in 


oruiagai. -- , ,1 cti. i. 

setting up of an University m the State 


Education had made rapid progress in the State 
after 1931 and the number of students appearing in 
various University examinations was increasing in 
geometric progression. All the colleges in the State 
were affiliated to the Punjab University of Lahore. 
With the partition, the Indian part of the University 
had to face strenuous times and to set itself up from 
scratch. It naturally created a great difficulty for the 
students of the State. The Jammu and Kashmir 
University thus came into existence on 
November,1948. 

The Central Government extended its helping 
hand in setting up the University. Apart from 
financial aid from the Government it received moral 
support from top ranking personalities in India. The 
first Convocation is 1949 was addressed buy 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Dr. Rajendra Prasad and C. 
Rajagopalachari addressed its Convocation is 1950 
and 1951 respectively. The University started on its 
career as an examining body, but slowly its was 
transformed into a teaching University. In recent 
years it has expanded into Arts. Science, Medical 
and Engineering Faculties and has its own enclave 

in charming surroundintg on thre western bank of 
the Dal Lake. 


For providing medical rdlief to the masses the 



ijiiysicans and surgeons, 
were given scholarship 
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for studies in medicine at various Universities in 
India. 

Assembly 

But all these measures were taken by a government 
which derived its powers from the Maharaja. 
Though it enjoyed the support and confidence of the 
main political organisation in the State, it was felt 
that the weighty questions which had meanwhile 
croppled up could not be decided by the National 
Conference without referring them to the people. In 
October 1950, therefore, the General Coimcil of the 
Conference passed a resolution asking for elections 
to a Constitutional Assembly for the purpose of 
giving to the State a Constituent Assembly on the 
basis of free adult franchise. The elections to the 
Constituent Assembly were accordingly held and 
the Assembly met for the first time in October, 
1951. 

Foreign correspondents and observere flocked to 
the State to witness the elections to this important 
body. The elections were conducted by an Election 
Commissioner appointed by the Yuvaraj who worked 
as the Regent of the Maharaja. The constituencies 
were delimited on the basis one member to forty 
thousand people. The franchies was based on 
universal adult suffrae and people were assured of 
a free and fair exercise of their vote. 

All the 75 seats were won by the National 
Conference. There were only two contents in jammu, 
which were also won by the National Conference. 
The total number of rejections was 14 and of 
withdrawls 11. 


,85 KASmm: Earlmt Time, to the Present Day 

There was, 

this sweeping success OohVia convened by the 

the elections to the Praja Sabha 

kadeX‘o”th?NSbnarCoXen^^^ 
won 9 seats without a contest and for the rest of the 
Muslim seats its candidates were returned wi 
overwhelming majority. In ^be 1938 elertion o 
Praja Sabja, they won 19 out of 21 Muslim seats In 
1946, the National Conference boycotted and called 
upon the electorate to desist from participating in 
the elections held by the then government and the 
result was that not more than 8% of the electorate 
actually went to the polls. 


The consituent Assembly had primarily been 
convened for three objects: Frameing a Constitution 
for the State and finalising administrative 
arrangements with the center: 2 Deciding the future 
of the ruling family; and 3 Passing a verdict on the 
land owners’ claim to compensation following the 
abolition of big landed estates. 


Regarding the last two itmes, the Constituent 
Assembly had no difficulty in coming to a quick 
decision. It forestalled the aboliltion of monarchical 
system of Government in other Princely States in 
India. With the attainment of independece the 
institution of India Princes was becoming an 
anachronism and after acceding to the Indian Union, 
the princes by the force of public opinion, become 
constitutiona heads of their respective States. In 
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1951, however, they still wielded influence and 
power and retained some vestige of dynastic rule. In 
Kashmir, the conditions were different. For twenty 
years the peopel had been agitating for a democratic 
form of adminitration and monarchy in any form 
was unacceptable to them. The Constituent 
Assembly which represented the will of the people, 
therefore, decided tht the Head of the jammu and 
Kashmir State, to be called the Sadar-i- Riyasat, be 
elected by the Legislataive Assembly and hold office 
for a term of five years. 

The assembly was equally emphatic over the 
non-payment of compoensation to land holders 
affected by the Abolition of Big Landed Estates Act. 
Since the State was not ia a position to pay from its 
exchequer huge sums of money to lanslords in 
compensation and since they had already got enough 
returns on capital investment and interest thereof, 
the Assembly decided tht no compensation need be 
paid to them. Cases of genuine hardship would, 
however, receive sympathic consideration from the 
Government. 

For framing a suitable Constitution the 
Assembly appointed several sub-committees. But 
since constitution making was a slow process, it was 
decided that the Constituent Assembly should 
convert itself into the Legislature of the State till 
the new constitution was adopted. 

The framing of a constitution for the State 
brought to light the fissibpaous tendencies 
encouraged- by some of the leaders of the 
Conference including Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
himlself. Originally. • 
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All the Princely States had accepted to the 
Indian Union in the three objects of defence, foriegn 
relations and communications, retammg powers of 
internal rule in their hands. But with the rapid 
growth of political consciousness among their 
subjects, monarchy became anamolous in 
within the short span of three years all the States 
got merged and became after regional amagamation,. 
the Constituent States of the Union. Jammu and 
Kashmir State, however, did not refuse with the 
Union but retained rights of autonomy, which was 
recognised by Article 370 of the Indian Constitution 

Seikh Abdullah had thus a free hand to conduct 
the internal administration of the State. But with 


the loss of revenue due to the invasion and with a 
rapid increase in expenditure to finance the 
numerous development projects, he was depeneding 
upon grants and subsidies from the centre. At the 
same time he was drifting away from the rest of 
India. This attitude of his was responsible for 
creating a strons opposition to his policies in Jammu 
and Ladakh. 


In Jammu the opposition was sper headed by 
the Parishad, ad party which became vocal from 
1949. It advocated the cause of the elements which 
has been adversely affected by the sweeping land 
reforms and other political and economic changes. 
In the numerous speches of Sheikh Abdullah against 
the Maharaja’s rule, the jammu Dogrea came in for 
shart denunciation. To add fuel to the fire a few 
officials whom the government deputed to Jammu 
did not conduct themselves well. The net result of 
all this was that the Jammu masses began to get 
estranged from Kashmiris and it was as a direct 
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result of that the Praja parishad gained popular^ 
suport in jammu. Deriving inspiration from tl^e 
Bharatya Jan Sangh, the Praja parishad dedlared 
its opposition to a separate flage and Constitution 
for Kashmir because these would encourage 
fissiparous tendencies by keeping alive a feeling of 
separatism. For the future safety and security of 
Jammu and Kashmir with which the safety and 
security of India was linked, it though it essential 
that it should be brought fully under the 
Constitution of India by repealing Article 370 of the 
Indian Constitution. 


A minor incident in connection with the hoisting 
of the Conference flag in a local college, led to a 
disturbs in Jammu as a result of which some 
parishad leaders were arrested and imprisoned. 
Subsequently it transpired tht these leaders had 
taken no active part in the demonstrations and 
through the personal remonstrances of the Indian 
States Minister, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Sheikh 
Abdullah released them . But this inter erence 
provoked the Sheikh to make a speec a 
Ranbirshigh pura, on April 10, 1952 in w ic e 
critized Indian for communalism and warned 
against applying the Indian Constitution o as 
in all respects. 

The speech caused an uproar in 
the subsquent reactions of the press in . 

motion a vicious circle which assumed sinister 

proportions at the passing of every aj. 

In the Valley there was popular 
against the government due to ? 

hindling of the food Unfortunate^ fee 

failure of crops in 1949-50 and 1 
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g„ve .isis. The Government of India howev- 

Valiev But the distgributmg agency- the Food 
SS Apartment, fell into the of s»- 

unscrupulous and greedy persons who sold a good 
portion of the grain into the black market. The foo 
procurement drive added to the misery 
peasants who were forced to part with their stock of 
grain at nominal rates, while they had to purchase 
grain at eshorbitation prices to pay the Mujawaza . 
The people’s patience was exhausted and when the 
Food Minister, Mirza Afzal Beg, rose to address a 
meeting of the National Conferece workers he was 
heckled and made to leave the conference room. 


The working of the Co-operative Stores was also 
^ving rise to discontent among the masses. All the 
essential comodities like cloth, sugar salr were 
distributed by thees stores, but according to the 
findings of a government committee of inquiry 
appointed in 1952-53, the Co-operatives completely 
collapsed because of “corruption and malpractices “of 
their directors and employees. 

Seikh Abdullah and his adviser, Mirza Afzal 
Beg, in order to regain their hold on the masses of 
the Valley began to play hot and cold towards India. 
It was with this background that a session of the 
Constituent the reports of three sub- committees set 
up in the previous session. Mirza Afzal Beg 
annotmced tht the Basic Principles Committee was 
of the opinion that the State should form a republic 
eithin the Republic of India. The Assembly adopted 
the principle of abolition of monarchy and of having 
an elected Head of the State. 
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The Constitutional deadlock thus created was 
finally sought to be resolved by mutual negotiationa 
between the Central and State Governments. The 
position of the State in the Union was settled in 
what is popularly termed as the Delhi Agreement 
announced on July 24, 1952. India agreed to give a 
special position and status to Kashmir in the 
Constitution whereby complete internal autonomy 
was assured to the State. The hereditary rular 
would be replaced by a Head of the State who 
would be elected for a term of five years. 
Fundamental rights that are guranteed by the 
Indian Constitutional were to apply to Kashmir, 
subject to the provision that they would not 
encroach upon the programming of land reform. The 
juridiction of the Supreme Court was to be limited, 
as regards kashmir, to inter-State disputes, 
fundamental rights and to matters of defence, 
foreign affairs and communications. The national 
flag of India was to be supreme. The emergency 
powers of the president of India were to apply in 
kashmir only “at the request of with the concurrence 
of the government of the Stata. 

Seikh Abdullah alonce gave effect to the 
provisions of the agreement with regard to the Head 
of the State. On November 12, 1952, the Constituent 
Assembly in Srinagar formally adopted an 
amendment to the Constituent Assembly in 
Srinager formally adopted an amendment to the 
Constituent Assembly in Srinagar formally adopted 
and amendement to the Constituent replacing the 
Maharaja’s rulership by that of an elected “head of 
the State” sadr-i-Riyasat. Two days later the 
twenty-one year old Yuvaraj, the Prince-Regent, 
was elected to the office. His election was formally 
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recognised by the President of India, and 
incidentally it brought to end the hereditary rule o. 
the Dogra dynasty. 

No further action was taken by the State 
government with regard to other provisions of the 
agreement particularly the transfer of control of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The Parishad thus got a handle to lauhc an 
agitation. Wholesale arrests were made made and in 
May 1953 the President of the Jan Sangh. Dr. S.P. 
Mookerjee, demonstratigely travelled to jammu 
where he ws arrested and detained in jail in 
Srinagar. The following month his death there from 
a heart attack "raised a storm of indignation in 
India against the regime of Seikh Abdullah.” 

Events in Ladakh had taken a turn similar to 
jammu. The district, long neglected by the Degras, 
was slowly rising from its political slumber. Kushak 
Bakula, the head Lama, voiced the feelings of the 
people of Ladakh when he declared that tin the 
event of kashmir drifting away from India, the 
Ladakhis would sever their connection with the 
State and merge with the Indian Union. 

These developments, created a .i)sychological 
crisis in the mind of Sheikh Abdullah. He had 
already given out his idea on the Vajiy of Kashmir 
remaining an independent and neuti-al State. In 
formulating this idea he was encouraged by several 
foreign mdividuals. "On top of these reports” writers 
Korbal, came the highly inflammatory rumours that 
the United States was backing the idea of Kashmir 
independence and tht Sheikh Abdullah had been 
encouraged in it when Adlai Stevenson had visited 
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Srinager in May “pandit Nehru, howerver, declared 
later that “If ther is a modicum of truth in them 
thatt is greatly exaggerated. I would say in the 
course of the last few weeks, in the course of the last 
few months and some time more, hard cases of this 
type of interference have come before us-individual 
interference. It would not be correct to clal it 
government interfere nee. It would not be correct to 
call it government interference, but individuals have 
not behaved properly, because again you must 
remember the basic fact that Kashmir is highly 
strategic area.” 

The political and economic situation in kashmir 
was in the early months of 1953 passing through a 
severe crisie. The people in general and the National 
Conference in particular were astounded at the 
change of attitude of Sheikh Abdullah towards the 
position of the State in the Indian Union. The 
Majority of the Working Committee members 
headed by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed were 
opposed to the attitudew adopted by the Sheikh. 
The whole question was throughly discused in a> 
marathon session of the Working Commitee 
extendintg to there weeks held in Srinagar in May. 
Sheikh Abdullah failed to convert the members to 
his point of view and a resolution endorsing the 
accession to India and supporting the Delhi 
Agreement was passed with a majority of fifteen 
against four votes. 

An open rift developed in the Cabinet also. 
Three of the five members differed on the measures 
taken by the government in ameliorating the 
economic condition of the people and the slow 
implementation of the provisions of the Delhi 
Agreement. 
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The final act was precipitated by the Sheiljs 
demand for the resignation of a member of his 
Cabinet, Mr. Sham lal Saraf, the Development 
Minister. In his reply, Mr Safar refused to resign 
unless the whole Cabinet was dissolved and a new 
government formed. Finally on August 7, the three 
members, led by Bakshi ghulam Mohammad, 
accused Sheikh Abdullah in a memorandum of 
making arbitrary decisions, of being responsible for 
deterioration in the administration, despotis, 
ineffiemency and wanton wastage of public 
uncertainty, suspense and doubt in the minds of the 
people of the state in general and of those in 
Jammu and Ladakh in particular, “stated the 
memorandum “All these factos have combined to 
strengthen the disruptionist forces seeking the 
disintegration of the State Under these 
circumstances, what seems inevitable is that 
interestee foreigh powers may well take advantage 
of and exploit the situation fort their own selfish 
purposes. We have been, continued the 
Memorandum “constantly urgin upon uou to put an 
end to these unhealthy tendencies and to undertake 
unitedly measures for restoring the morale- of the 
people. In spite of our best intention, we have failed 
in our efforts. The memorandum informed Sheikh 
Abdulah, in conclusion, that the Cabinet had lost 
the confidence of the people. 

A copy of this memorandum was submited to 
the sadar-i-Riyasat, who suggested an emervency 
meeting of the Cabinet under his President ship 
wherein the difference would be discussed and a 
solution found to them. Sheikh Abdullah refused 
the request and in the afternoon of August 8 : left 
on a weekend holiday for Gulmarg. 
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Meanwhile the Sadr-i-Riyasat faced with grave 
threat to the unity, Prosperity and stability of the 
State, by a serious rift in the Cabinet, acted 
promply and issued an order on August 8, 1953, 
dismissing Sheikh Abdullah from the Prime 
Minister ship of the State of jammu and kashmir 
and dissolving the Council of Ministers headed by 
him. On August 9, he invited Hamshi Ghulam 
Mohammed to form a new government whose 
“continueance in official will depened upon its 
securing a vote of confidence form the Legislative 
Assembly during its coming session.” 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed accpted the 
invitation and was sworn in on the same day as 


Prime Minister. 

The new Prime Minister immediately upon 
taking the oath of office broadcast his policy 
statement. He said that it had been a pmn u 
decision for them to part from their erstwhde 
ooileagues, but in times of histone cnsiswben the 
fate of millions was at stake, j 

affections had to be subordinated ^ 
interests of the country. He narrated the course of 
events which led to the parting of to ways betw 
them. “Recent developements have ma 
abudantly clear to all of us tot » 
country’s interests and to i 

democratic struggle was m the otimg, 
inevitabley have led to greve 
us could afford to watch «>”P 

people in the Indian and 

slogan of independence was hig y , ' f(,r 

there “should be no doubt as to the motive 
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sponsoring such an idea in the context of 
international developments in Asia and other parts 
of the world”. 


“An independent Kashmir”, continued Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, “under the influence of an 
imperialist power will be a grave threat to freedom 
and indepandence of Indian and Pakistani People. 
In view of the geographical position of the state, 
such independence is bound to involve us in a bitter 
and violent international controversy and another 
Korea may be staged here as a result of the armed 
conflict between interensted powers.” 


He then gave an objective survey of the State’s 
accession to Indi which gave a position of security 
and honourable status to a small state like Kashmir 
“ with its poor resources, backward economy and 
complex geographical situtation. “He dellared that 
the secular and democratic traditions and ideology 
of our national movement have established 
indisoluble links with the democratic movement in 
India. “He then mentioned that the key to the crisis 
lay in the deep- roooted economic discontent of the 
masss of the State. During the preceding five years 
“serious short comming in the handling of the 
economy of our state have led to some violent 
dislocations in a number of trades adn professions 
resultmg in unemployment and under -employment 
economic maladjustment and a heavy fall in the 
hvmg standard of the people”. 

f« announced some amelirative measures 

to ease the economis distress, the Mujawaza leveel 
was abolish^ J 

by Ks. 2/- per Kharwar the Co-operatives were rto 
reorganised and the government would allow 
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repening of compoetitive retail shops: co-operative 
debts would be stayed in cass of genuine distress. 
His plicy would be to provided employment to 
villagers throughout the year, by developing cottage 
industries and a planning Commission would be 
appointed to devise ways and means for raising the 
productivity of the State. 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed announced the 
abolition of education fees in schools and colleges 
from the primary to the post graduate classes. 
“Every effort”, he stat ed, “will be made to develop 
our national language particularly Kashmirr, Dogri 
and Ladakhi. “He announced that the State Emporis 
would be recognised and cheap credit made 
available to hancicraftsman. Better amenities would 
be provided for tourists and the permit system 
would be abolished. 


Born in 1907, Bakshi Mohammed, the new 
Prime Minister started his carrer as a school 
teacher and was later employed by the all Indian 
Spinners Association. Here he had and opportunity 
of coming in contact with some of the close 
associates of Mahatma Gandhi, and having a 
through understanding of the Swadeshi Movement. 
He entered politics in they early twenties when he 
was arrested for taking part in moivemen 

boycotting foreign goods. In 1931 he threw hmself 
whole heartedly into the national struggle and ha 

to suffer in the repression If 

due to his organising ablities tht the National 

Conference developed into a well knit, 

and wide spread organisation I' ® ^ ^ j; 

the 1946 ‘Quit Kashmir’ Movement he went to India 
to work for and direct the movement an when 
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finally Kak had to go he returned to Kashmir in 
triumph. 

When the Pakistah inspired invasiori took place 
Bakshi rose to the occasion and by his untiring 
efforts organised a peonle’s resistance against the 
raiders. By his wise untiring efforts organised a 
people’s resistance against the raiders. By his wise 
handling of the situation following the Maharaja’s 
departure for Jammu, he prevented panic spreding 
among the people and the way he kept the whole 
Vally under control is a tribute to his populirity and 
his genious for organisation. 

In the first popular government formed by 
Seikh Mohammed Abdullah, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed occupied the position of Deputy Prime 
Ministership. His entire attention was deveted to 
the organisation of the Militia, the Transport 
Department and the development of cottage and 
other industries. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed gained 
immense populirity as Deputy Prime Miniter with 
his easy accessibility. A man of the poeople, Bakshi 
was known for his rugged common sense and quick 
decision. 


As was to be expected there were outbursts c 
anger among a section of the people in the Valley 
followeing Sheikh Andullah’s arrest, th^ 
demonstration being engineered by the persona 
followers of the Sheikh. But very soon the situatior 
erne under control and with the quick relisation o 
the implecation of the ‘independent Valley’ idea b^ 
the general mass of the people, life returned tc 
normal through out the State. In fact in Septembe. 

tl,r f workesrs and - representatives ol 

the National Conference from all the local 
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committees in Srinagar, which gave an 
overwhelming vote of conidence to the Bakshi 
government and approved the action taken by him 
with regard to Sheikh Abdullah and his personal 
followers. 

In Pakistan there were demonstrations of anger 
against the Government of India for having, they 
alleged, managed to put Sheikh Abdullah behind the 
bars. When the Sheikh turned for them from a 
Quisling to a patriot was difficulty to say. The prime 
Minister of Pakistan atonce rushed to New Delhi 
and had a conference with Pandit Nehru, after 
which a joint communique was issued, afferming the 
settlements of the Kashmir situation by holding a, 
plebiscite after the preliminary steps for preparing 
the ground were taken by a committee of officials 
from both the countries. As has been mentioned 
above, the whole scheme was sabotaged by the 
Pakistan press who raised a storm of vitperation 
against India nd its leaders as soon as the joint 
communique was published. 

When the Constituent Assembly met in Jammu 
in February, 11954, it passed a a uanimous vote of 
confidence in Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed and his 
Cabinet. On February 6, the Constituene Assembly 
confirm the State’s accesion to India. The reports of 
the Basic Principles Committee and the Committee 
on Fundamental Rights were also adopted the same 
day. The Basic principles committed report stated 
that “in order to enable the Centre to discharge 
its responsibilities, which devolve upon in under the 
Constitution, those provlisions of the Constitution of 
India which may be necessary for this purpose 
should be made applicable to the State in an 
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St rti airobtttrwh;^* z 

from the act of accession and also its elaborations as 
contalnde in the Delhi Agreement should find 
appropriate place in the Constitution. 

As a practical consequence of the report, the 
customs barrier was removed on April 13, and 
thereby Kashmir became economically and 
integrated part of India. The Central compensated 
the loss of revenue to the State by a subsidy 
amounting to twenty million rupees a year. 


On may 14, 1954, a Presidential Order was 
issued incorporating the recommendations of the 
State Constituent Assembly in the India 
Constitution. 


The Drafting Committee presented the draft of 
the new constitution to the Assembly on October 10, 

1956. It was unanimously adopted on November 17, 
1956 and came formally into effect on January 26, 

1957, the seventh birthday of the Republic of India. 

In regard to all basic matters, the state 
constitution is identical with the Indian 
Constitution. It provides for a parliamentary form of 
goyernment, a bicameral legislature, adult suffrage, 
an independent judiciary, a Public Service 
Commission, and other democratic institutions. In 
the matter of Fundamental Rights, the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court and the authority of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of India, the State 
is like any other in the Union. The State’s official 
language is Urdu which is one of the recognised 
Indian languages in the Constitution. The Directive 
Principles of the State Policy are alfeo modelled after 
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those of the Constitution of India. The State is to 
establish and preserve a socialistic order of society. 
The Constitution has a firm secular basis. 

During recent years various measures have 
been taken to consolidate the State’s ties with the 
rest of the country. The State entered into financial 
arrangements with the Union Government in 1957 
which brought it on par with other states in respect 
of financial matters including proportionate 
allocation of funds from the centre. 

A state cadre of I.A.S. and I.P.S. officers has 
been created and these officers are trained through 
the Union Ministry of Home Affairs. 

ThB State’s participation in the Northern Zonal 
Council has widened the area of co-operation with 
other states in the Zone leading to greater exchange 
of experience, technical know how and pooling of 
administrative and other resources in various fields 
of development. 

The Accounts and Audit Department of the 
State is now under the Audition-General of India 
whose nominee runs the Department in the State 
and accounts of revenue and expenditure re 
subjected to audit and scrutiny of the Auditor- 
General. 

In 1959 the State Assembly unanimously 
decided to seek amendment of the State’s 
Constitution to provide for the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the Election Commission of India and 
the Supreme court over the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The recommendations of the State 
Legislature have been incorporated in the Indian 
Constitution through a Presidential Order issued on 
January 26, 1960. 
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The permit system which put restrictions on the 
entry of Sn nationai into the State was fmally 
abolished on April 1, 1959. 

In its recent session the Legislative ^ 

passed an Act authorising the Government to permit 

Lse non-state subjects to P“'''*®"VKastotr who 
immovable property in Jammu and Kashmir who 

intend to set up industries m the btate. 

The constituent Assembly passed in the 
capacity of the provisional Legislature,the People s 
Representation Act providing for delimination of 
Constituents for the purpose of election to the 
Legislature Council. It also made provision for free 
and fair conduct of the elections. In pursuance ot 
this act the Sadr-i-Riyasat issued an order on 
February 11, 1957 for the Delimitation of 
Constituencies. The total number of constituencies 
in the State is 75, out of which there are 30 in 
Jammu province and 45 in Kashmir province 
including Ladakh and Kargil. 

Elections to the new legislature were held in 
March, 1957, and once again the National 
Conference candidates swept the polls winning 68 
out of 75 seats. The Praja Parishad won 5, Harijan 
Mandal 1 and Independents 1. 


Opposition, however, began to develop within 
the National Conference and was led by Mr. G.M. 
Sadiq, a former Minister and a veteran leader of the 
National Conference. He and his colleagues, Syed 
Mir Quasim, Girdharilal Dogra and D.P.Dhar 
formed, with their supporters, a new party, the 
Democratic National Conference. After two years of 
acrimonious opposition, there was a rapprochement 
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between the two groups, Mr. Sadiq formally 
dissolving his new party and rejoining along with 
his colleagues the' National Conference. 


The second elections to the State Assembly were 
held in 1962 along with the General Elections in 
India, under the control and the supervision of the 
Election Commissioner. During the previous five 
years of the Bakshi government there had been on 
all round progress in the state and it was but 
natural that the electrorate should return the 
nominees of the National Conference to the 
Legislature. Out of 75 seats the National Conference 
secured 70. 


The last ten years have witnessed a 
phenomenal change in the state in economic and 
cultural fields. An expenditure of eleven crore rupees 
was incurred on the implementation of the first five 
year plan. Though the targeted outlay for the second 
five year plan was about rupees 34 crores, the state 
could spend only rupees 26 crores. 


In the field of agriculture, food production 
increased considerably. The installed capacity o 
power which was only about 4,000 kw before e 
implementation of the plans has been increased to 
over 24,000kw. Side by side with the development 

cottage industries, new factories have oko ^ 

labour force has increased from 6,000 m 1952 to 
10,000 in 1961. The per capital income which was 
Rs. 188 in 1950-51 has gone up to Rs.237 m ly&O- 
59. In the field of social services, the state 
government has achieved notable success. There ^e 
now an engineering college, a medica co 
agricultural colleges, two polytechnic, and a host ot 
such institutions. Similarly in the filed of health 
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state has sixteen hospitals as against six in 1951-52. 
The number of dispensaries has increased by three 
times the number a decade ago. Some heavy 
industries have already been established, 
particularly the cement factory at Wuyan, 12 miles 
to the south-east of Srinagar. Industrialists from the 
rest of India have become increasingly interested in 
exploring the possibilities of setting up factories in 
the state in view of the availability of extensive raw 
materials. The third plan envisages an outlay or 
rupees seventy-five crores and when it is fully 
implemented Kashmir would have gone a long way 
in banishing poverty, ignorance and want. 


Nowhere is this all round progress more visible 
than in Ladakh, a district which had during the last 
hundred years been entirely neglected and the 
people exploited to the verge of starvation. The man 
responsible for bringing the miserable condition of 
Ladakhis to the notice of the Governments of the 
state and India is Kushak Bakula, the head Lama of 
Ladakh. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed on his 
assuming the office of Prime minister in August, 
1953, appointed Kushak Bakula as the Deputy 
Minister for Ladakh Affairs. Since then the State 
Government has made all-out efforts in amelidrating 
the economic condition of the people there. Schools 
have been opened in far off hamlets in Ladakh and 
education is making rapid progress. Medical relief 
has been provided by opening dispensaries in the 
chief towns and villages. Moreover Army doctors are 
^rrymg medical rehef to the farthest corners of this 
frontier region. A jeepable road has been built 
linkmg Leh mth Srinagar. There is too regular air 
service to Leh. Internal communications have been 
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improved by building roads, bridle paths and 
bridges. 

Ladakh has recently come into international 
news on account of the dispute over the entire Sino- 
Indian boundary. The dispute concerns three sectors. 
The first is the eastern part of the frontier from 
Bhutan to Burma known as the Me Mohan line 
which was actually delineated at a Tripartite 
conference in Simla in 1913-14 between the 
Governments of India. Tibet and China. The second 
sector concerns the frontier where Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Punjab com^ up to the 
Chinese border. The third known as the western 
sector concerns Indian boundary in Kashmir with 


China. 



features and has been defined as follows. 



The b( i^rlndes a large piece of 


The 



territory known as 
north-east. The a] 
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feet-and the composition of its soil, together with 
extremely cold climate, makes it unfit for human 
habitation. Known as Soda Plain, the area is 
desolate where not even a blade of grass g'ows. But 
it has considerable strategic value for the Chinese as 
forming the shortest road link between Tibet and 
Sinkiang. Taking imdue advantage of the traditional 
friendship with India, strengthened by the principles 
of Panchasheel to which both the governments have 
subscribed, the Chinese without even informing the 
government of India constructed a. motorable road 
over this Indian territory in 1956-57 from Yehcheng 
in Sinkinang to Gartok in Tibet. The only excuse 
they could give was that they did not come across 
any Indian patrol and therefore thought that the 
Indian authority had never , been established nor 
exercised over the area. 


The first incident on the Ladakh border 
occurred in October, 1958, when the Chinese troops 
crossed into Indian territory and occupied the 
Khurnak Port. That this point was actually Kashmir 
territory was accepted as early as 1924 in a 
conference of the representatives of Kashmir State 
of India and the Tibet Region of China. No claim 
had been ever affirmed that the Fort-formed part of 
the Tibet Region of China. The Indian Government 
loadged a protest with the Chinese Government at 
this incursion into Indian territory in July, 1958, 
and informed them that the Government of India 
proposed to send a reconnaissance party to the area. 

The petrol which was actually sent to the area 
near Shinglung could not be traced. The 
Government of India loadged another protest in 
October over the construction by Chinese of a motor 
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road across Aksai Chin area. It also made enquiries 
concerning the missing patrol, since the Chinese had 
now their personnel in this part of Indian Chinese 
in their Memorandum of 3rd November, 1958 
replied that they had actually put the patrol under 
detention, but in the spirit of area to “deport them 
from Chinese territory though the Karakoram Pass 
on 22nd October.” 

Further incidents occurred throughout 1959. On 
20th July, Chinese forces penetrated into Indian 
territory near the Pangong Lake and took captive an 
Indian police party engaged iii reconnaissance work. 
They then established themselves at Spanggur. The 
Government of India in their Note of July 30. to the 
counselor of china in India protested against this 
violation of the Indian frontier and demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of Chinese forces from there. 

The most serious incident occurred in October of 
the same year. An Indian police party, on patrol 
near the Kong Ka Pass in the Chang-chenmo valley 
in Ladakh had its three members detained by the 
Chinese frontier guards. A search party was sent 
out on the following day but was fired on by the 
Chinese. In this encounter nine Indians were killed 
and seven captured. Those who were captured were 
put to severe interrogation for several days an 
confessions obtained from them under pressure. 
Finally on Indian protests they were released and 
returned on November 14. 

The Chinese Prime Minister proposed that to 
avoid further clashes, the Chinese and Indi^ 
forces should withdraw twenty kilometres 
line- up to which both countries had established 
control, although unarmed police and civil 
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administration should still be aUowed to function in 
tto respective areas. Shri Nehru made a 
auegesLn that Indian personnel shouW be 
withdrawn to the west ot the line which the Chinese 
Government considered to be the boundary Ime. as, 
shown on its latest map.s while Chinese personnel 
should be withdrawn to the east of the boundary 
line as shown on Indian maps. This arrangement, he 
pointed out, would leave a considerable space 
between the forces of the two countries, and being of 
a moimtainous nature would not require any civil or 
administrative personnel. The Chinese Premier 
however declined to accept the proposal, as it would 
trantamount to the withdrawal of Chinese personnel 
from Aksai Chin through which they had built a 
road. 


‘ Finally after much correspondence the two 
Premiers met in Delhi in April, 1960. The meeting 
couldnot produce any agreement between the 
Premiers concerning the points at issue. It was, 
however, decided that the historical material should 
be further studied both in Peking and Delhi by 
Chinese and Indian officials, and reports made to 
their respective governments on the resulted of then- 
research. 


After three meetings which the officials of the 
two countries had in Delhi, Peaking and Rangoon, 
they presented a report to the Chinese and Indian 
Governments in February, 1961. 

The evidence relating to the Western Sector 
produced by the Indian side showed that at lease 
from the tenth century onwards important points on 
the present Indian alignment were recognized as the 
traditional limits of Ladakh on the one side and 
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Tibet on the other. There were a large variety of 
documents and unofficial maps of different countries 
including China which established that at lease from 
the sixth century onwards the southern limits of 
Sinkiang did not lie south of the Kuen Lun ranges 
and only reached up to these ranges towards the 
end of the 19th century This makes it clear that the 
Aksai Chin Plateau and the Lingzitang plains were 
never a part of China. There was also documentary 
evidence establishing that these areas had been 
utilized by the people of Ladakh and administered 
by the governments of Ladakh and Kashmir. Police 
check posts, for instance, had been maintained by 
the Kashmir Government in the Aksai Chin area as 
far back as in 1865. There were also continued 
series of revenue and assessment reports covering in 
detail all the areas now claimed by China. Trade 
routed running through this area were maintained 
by the Kashmir Government and in 1870 the British 
Indian Government signed an agreement with the 
government of Kashmir securing permission to 
survey the trade routes in these areas. 

A starting fact which came to light during these 
discussions was that the Chinese side declined to 
discuss questions pertaining to the boundary of 
Kashmir State west of the Karakorum pass. This 
refusal tantamounted to questioning the legality of 
the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India. It was pointed out by the Indian side 
categorically that Kashmir was a part of India and 
it was legitimate responsibilily of the Government of 
India to deal with this sector along with other 
sectors of the Sino-indian boundary. The Indian side, 
therefore, placed on record, in the broadest outline, 
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the evidence supporting the alignment shown by 
India in this section. 

The intensions of the Chinese side with regard 
to this section became clear when it was announred 
that Pakistan and China were considering the 
opening of talks between the two Governments with 
regard to the delineation of the boundary ot 
Kashmir State west of the Karakorum pass. India, 
however, made it clear that since it was the whole 
state of Jammu and Kashmir that had acceded to 
India and was by virtue of that accession an 
inalienable part of the Union, it would not recognize 
any decisions that might result from the talks 
between the Chinese and Pakistan Governments. 
The Government of India in a Note dated June 30, 
-1962, said that Chia had not only departed fro its 
earlier policy of non-interference in the Kashmir 
situation, but wad giving “legal and moral 
encouragement to an aggressor state and prejudicing 
the prospects of a peaceful settlement of the 
Kashmir issue between Indian and Pakistan. 

The only solution to the dispute was the 
recognition by China of the natural boundary formed 
by the majestic arc of the Kuen Lun and the great 
Himalayan ranges which has been recognized in 
tradition and custom for centuries, has determined 
the limits of administration on both sides and has 
received confirmation during the last 300 years in 
valid international agreements. 

People of Kashmir under the leadership of the 
National conference were engaged in a bitter fight 
with feudalism and bureaurcracy as represented by 
the Maharjaa’s government-when thousands of 
workers were undergoing various terems of 
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imprisonment for offering Satyagraha or civil 
disobedience—events of a vital and far-reaching 
consequence were taking place in the rest of the 
courntry. British imperialism was crumbling fast 
before the massive blows of Indian national 
movement and the day of India’s independence was 
drawing near, by 1947 the british were convinced 
that India could no longer be held in thraldom and 
acting on the advice of the Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten, the British Government published a 
Plan for the partition of Inida. On June 17, the 
Indian Independence Act was passed stating that on 
August 15, 1947, the British would relinguish their 
authority in India which was to become an 
independent country. A part of its territories ^ 

preponderating Muslim majority was to be 
constituted into Pakistan and recongnised as an 
independent and sovereign State. 


The partition was necessitated by the sinister 
passions roused by intractable and interested 
parties among a section of communal-minded 
Muslims and Hindus during the long struggle for 
emanicpation of India from foreign dommation. The 
freedom movement aimed at not f 

India from British domination but also buildmg 
secular, independent and demo^atic 
Muslims Christians, Sikhs and parsm - all 
sacrifices for this great cause. 

sectarian, pseudo-religious, feudal and v^ted 

interests. The Muslim League 

these. It set itself against the mam stoeam of Indian 

natinalism. endeavouring to 

discord by perverting religious beliefs to mcite 
Lrted. The Uague provided a counterpoise to the 
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growing national movement and, as such, it 
received encouragement and support from various 
quarters. But the national movement grew in 
strength and when at he end of the second world 
war it became clear that Britain couls no longer rule 
*india and that the Indian national movement was 
on the eve of its final victory, the League intensified 
its activities and caused tremendous strife, aided no 
doubt in this by its Hindu counterpart. It was in 
this context that India was partitioned between 
composite Indian nationalism on the one hand, and 
reactionary political sectarianism, on the other, 
India accepted hte parition as it provided the only 
peaceful means of attaining freedeom. 


The medieval concept of nationality based 'on 
religious belief has always been foreign to the 
Kashmiri. The long tradition of religious toleration 
has created in him a secular outlook on human 
relations, which has time and again assereted itself 
during the course of his long history. Ture, there 
were moments when attempts were made by 

10 ^ 00 ?^®^ parties to arouse communal passions-in 
1923 for example when there were a few skirmishes 
m some parts of the State and in 1931 when there 
were a few dkirmishers in some parts of the State 
and m 1931 when the freedom struggle started-but 
very soon the people regained their balance and 
kept to the path of communal amity and religious 
toleration by 1947 the politically conscious people of 
Kashmir had gained enough maturity to resist the 
snares of communal hatred as preached by the 
leaders of the League. The partition naturally gave 
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For, it applied only to what was know as British 
India. Besides the fear that the western wing of 
Pakistan which touched the borders of the State and 
might create difficulities in maintaining 
communications with the ourside world, the 
Kashmirirs were faced with a graver problem, 
namely, the future of the jammu and Kashmir State 
itself. On the laps of Paramountcy of the British 
Crown over all the Princely States, of which there 
were 662 when India attained independence, the 
problem arose as to what was to be done with them, 
because they were not directly ruled by the 
Government of India. 

The question of their future was defined in a 
memorandum on ‘States Treaties and parmaountcy’ 
presented by the Cabinet Mission to hte Chancellor 
of Princes in India. ‘When a new fully self-governing 
or independent Government or Governments come 
into being in British India, His Majesty’s 
Government’s influence with these Governments 
willnot be such as to enable them to carry out the 
obligations of paramoimtcy. Moreover, they cannot 
contemplate that British troops would be retained in 
India for this purpose Thus, as a logical sequence 
and in view of the desires expressed to them on 
behalf of the Indian States, His Majesty’s 
Government will cease to exercise the powers o 
paramountcy. This means that the rights of t e 
States which flow form their relationship to the 
Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights 
surrendred by the States to.the paramount power 
will return to the States. Politically arrangements 
between the Sates, on the one side, and 
Crown-and British India, on the other, will thus be 
brought to an end. The void will have to be filled 
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either by the States. Politically arrangements 
between the States, on the one side, the British 
Crown and British India, on the other, will thus be 
brought to an end. The void will have to be filled 
either by the States entering into a federal 
relationship with the successor Government or 
Governments in British India, or failing this, 
entering into particular arrangements with it”. 

To this effect the British Government made an 
announcement simulataneously with the 
announcement of the partition scheme on June 3, 
1947: 


“His Majesty’s Government wish to make it 
clear that the decisions announced above (about 
partition) relate only to British India and that their 
poli^ towards the Indian States contained in the 
Cabinet Mission Memorandum of May 12, 1946, 
remains quite unchanged.” ’ 


The legal provision under which the princely 
States could enter into a “federal relationship with 
the successor Government or Governments in British 

Act of 1947 and the India Act of 1935. These two 
Acts of the British Parliament, which created the 
legal basis for the independence of Indian, provided 
that a State could accede to the Dominion of India 
by an Insturment of Accession executed by the ruler 

provided that Indian States 
acceding m this manner shall become and integral 
part of Ae Union of India. This legal position was 
ffirmed on several occasions by the late Mr. 
Mohanmmad Ali Jinnah who was the architect of 
Pakistan and its first Governor-General. 
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But to prevent a dislocation of the 
arrangements "with regard to customs, transit and 
comunications, posts and telegraphs, or other like 
matters”, during the period between June 17, when 
the Government of India Act was passed, and 
August 15, when India became independent, the 
Ruler of a Princely State could enter into a 
standstill agreement with either or both the 
independent Dominions. 

In the absence of accession, however, the Union 
of India was responsible for the defence and 
protection of Indian States, since it had succeeded to 
the British Crown in the same way as the British 
Crown had succeeded to the Mughal Emperor. The 
United Nations recognised the Union of India as the 
successor State to the pre-independence Government 
of India as the successor State to the Pre¬ 
independence Government of India by allowing it to 
continue its original membership, while admitting 
Pakistan, on her application, as a new member 
State. 

This was the legal and constitutional position in 
which the Jammu and Kashmir stood on the eve of 
independence. But there were several practical 
difficulties which made the question of accession of 
the State to any one of the Dominions complicated. 
The foremost was the attitude of the Ruler, 
Maharaja Hari Singh, Himself. 

For years after the lease of Gilgit to the British, 
the Maharaja was given wide latitude by the 
Government of India in the exercise of his powers. 
With his unstinted support to their war effort his 
position became allthe more strong, and when there 
arose an extensive movement among the masses to 
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end the British rule in India, the Maharaja’s hands 
were further strengthened by the British to enable 
him to kill opposition to his rule in the State. This 
explains the strong measures that his prime 
minister, Ram Chandra Kak, took to suppress the 
Quit Kashmir’ movement launched by the National 
Conference. 


All along these years, the Maharaja was 
dreaming of an independent Kashmir State 
protected and aided by the British Crown. He, as 
many of his class, could not visualize the exit of the 
British from India and the end of the all-powerful 
British Empire. Encouraged in his ideas by several 
of his British officials in whom he appears to have 
placed trust, he refused to see and understand the 
dynamic changes that were taking place in the 
political scene in india. He cherished the dream of 
his State standing “independent, of course with 
friendly and cordial relations with both the 
Dominions”. 


Though all the States acceded to India or 
Pakistan on various dates before or immediately 
after 15th August, 1947, the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir delayed his decision in regard to 
accession. He had clamped the popular leaders and 
a large number of their followers behind his prison 
gates and had shut his eyes .to the historic foreces 
that were shaping the destinines of the one-fifth of 
the world’s population. He little thought that these 
veiy foreces were to determine the future of himself 
and that of his State. 


To apprise him of the grave risk he was taking 
by his indecision. Lord Mountbatten visited Kashmir 
on June 19, 1947 and remined there for four days. 
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‘When he got there,” records Campbell-Johnson, "he 
found the Maharaja politically ver elusive and the 
only conversations that took place were during their 
various car drives together. Mountbatten on these 
occasions urged him and his Prime Minister, Pandit 
Kak, not to make any declaration of independence, 
but to find out in one way or another the will of the 
people of Kashmir ad soon as possible and to 
announce their intention by 14 August, this year. He 
did not do that, and what happened can be seen. 
Had he acceded to Pakistan did not then exist, and 
therefore could not have interfered. The only toruble 
that could have been raised was by non-accession to 
either side, and this was unfortunately the very 
course followed by the Maharaja.” 

but he was not indecisive about the oppressive 
measures he was adopting against the National 
Conference. The people were in great distrees and it 
was at the request of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
who was indefatigable in his exposition of the issues 
involved int he freedom struggle going in Kashmir, 
that Mhatama Gandhi paid a short visit to Srinagar 
in early August. He saw the Maharaja, but from his 
later speeches it appears was not successful 
invonvicing him of the desirablility of meeting the 
demand of the people for a constitutional 
government. 

Standstill Agreement 

The sand of time was nmning out fast, and fearing 
a breakdown of the communication system through 
Pakistan and the rich export trade with India, the 
Maharaja sought from both the Dominions a 
standstill agreement to come into force on August 
15, 1947. 
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The history of the stanstill agreement is 
contained in the telegrams exchanged between the 
Prime Minister of jammu and Kashmir, on the one 
hand, and the Prime Minister of pakistan, on the 
ohter. There was a similar series of telepams 
between the responsible Minister in New Delhi and 
the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 


As a result of the telegrams that passed 
between the Prime Minister of Pakistan and the 
Prime Minister of Kashmir, a standstill agreement 
was arrived at “with regard to her (state s) 
communications, supplies, and post office and 
telegraphic arrangements. 


On 12th August, 1947 an identical telegram 
was sent to the Government of India stating that 
the “Jammu and Kashmir Government would 
welcome standstill agreement with Union of India 
on all matters on which these exist at the present 
moment with outgoing British "Indian Government. 
It is suggested that the existing arrangements 
should continue pending settlement of details and 
formal execution of fress agreements. Thes 
arragements, according to the Treaty of Amristsar of 
1846, comprised the use of Indian forces if there was 
internal rebellion or invasion by a foreign 
government. 


The Government of India, however, did not 
accept the offer immediately and telegraphed back: 

“Government of India would be glad if you or 
some other Minister duly authorised in this behalf 
could fly Delhi for negotiating standstill agreement 
between Kashmir Government and Indian 
Dominion. Early action desirable to maintain 
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existing agreements and administrative arrange¬ 
ments. 

But before the Prime Minister could go to Delhi 
to discuss these matters, Kashmir, was invaded. 
Therefore the standstill agreements which the State 
was trying simultaneously to conclude with the two 
countries were interrupted and other developments 
followed. 

Frontier raids and economic blockade 
It was early in 1947 when serious communal riots 
and disturbances became the order of the day in the 
Punjab, and there were large-scale movements of 
refugees from one part of the province to the other, 
that the Maharaja had stationed his troops a,t 
several strategic points on the borders of the state. 
A British officer, Maj-Generah Scott, who was in 
overall command of the troops deployed them in 
small batches all over the frontier with the result 
that no reserves were available for meeting a large 
scale invastion from across the border. However only 
a few days after Pakistan accpeted the standstill 
agreement, Maj-Gen. Scott submitted his first report 
to the Jammit and Kashmir Government on the 
border raids from Pakistan. On 4th September, on 
the basis of his reports, the kashmir Government 
protested by telegram to the West Punjab 
Government against armed Muslims from 
Rawalpindi district infiltrating into the state. Two 
days later there was a marketed increase in this 
activity. Maj-Gen. Scott reported more'armed raids 
into State territory by Pakistan nationals and 
soldiers on 13th, 17th, 18th and 28th September. On 
3rd October, Kashmir Government protested to 
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Pakistan against hundreds of armed peoj^e from 
Murree Hills in Pakistan operating in Poonch. 
Further incursions into Kashmir took place on 
various dates during October. 

In contrast to Lord Mountbattens s assurance to 
the Maharaja that India would not object if he 
decided on his state acceding to Pakistan in 
accordance with the established procedure, Pakistan 
was determied to coerce the State into accession to 
her, despite a Standstill Agreement which she had 
with the Ruler. Besides the several incursions by her 
armed forces and nationals into the state territory, 
she began an economic blockade of the state. 
Supplies of food, petrol and other essential 
commodities to kashmir were cut off. 
Communications were tampered with and free 
transit of people was hindered. 

The Government of Jammu and Kashmir made 
repeated representations to the authorities in 
Pakistan appealing to them to lift the blockade and 
stop violation of State territory. These 
representations brought forth only brazen denials. 
On October 15th, the Maharaja cabled to the British 
Prime Minister, whom he thought still to be the 
over-all protector of Indian States, about the 
economic blockade of the State by Pakistan and the 
beginning of the invasion from Pakistan in Poonch. 
He went on to say: 

“People all along the border have been licensed 
and armed with modern weapons under the pretext 
of general policy which does not appear to have been 
followed in the case of internal ^stricts of West 
Punjab. Whereas military escorts are made available 
for several other purposes, none is provided for safe 
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transit of petrol and other essentials of life. Protests 
merely elicit promises which are never implemented. 
As a result of obvious connivance of the Pakistan 
Government, the whole of the border from 
Gurdaspur side up to Giigit is threatened with 
invasion which has actually begun in Poonch.” 

It was on the same day (October 15) that there 
began the siege of Fort Owen; nearly 5,000 Pakistan 
raiders were involved in the operations. 

Pressed on all sides by the hostile actions of 
Pakistan and realizing that the British Crown was 
powerless to help, the Maharaja tried to win back 
the support and good will of his subjects. He had 
early in August dismissed Kak and appointed 
temporarily a retired minister, Thakur Janak Singh, 
in his place. Two months later he appointed Mehar 
Chand Mahajan, a prominent jurist of Punjab, as his 
Prime Minister. To reestablish peaceful relations 
between the ruler and his subjects, Sheikh 
Mohammad Adbullah and most of his colleagues 
were released from jail on September 29. 

0 their release, the leaders of the National 
Conference found Kashmir faced with the important 
question of whether she should accede to the Indian 
Union or to Pakistan, or remain independent. But 
there was another more crucial question which also 
awaited recognition and solution, namely the feedom 
of the people. So they thought and said that this 
important question could be decided by the people of 
Kashmir only when they were free. They requested 
Pakistan not to precipitate a decision upon them, 
but give them time and to support the freedom 
movement of Kashmir. One of the leaders, G.M. 
Sadiq, went twice to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
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Prime Minister of Pakistan, whth the same request. 
The reply came in the form of the economic blockade 
and incursions of their armed forces into the State 
territory. By October 22, infiltrations and raids were 
transformed into a full-scale military invasion of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Between the settled districts of the North- 
Western Frontier of West Pakistan and the Afghan 
border lies that strip of hilly land that is known as 
the tribal territory whose area is 24,986 square 
miles and whose population is estimated at 
2,378,000. 

The people inhabiting this tribal area were a 
constant source of anxiety to the British 
Government. Sturdy, warlike and quick to pick 
quarrels, they are extremely poor and backward in 
education and civilization. It was the constant 
practice of these people to raid Indian villages 
within the British jurisdiction for loot. They 
kidnapped men, women and children for ransom. 
The British government tried to stop their 
depredations and purchase peace by paying them a 
huge amount of “hush money” every year. Even so, 
it was neighter easy nor possible always to have 
peace on the Frontier. Indeed, the British 
government had sometimes to resort to aerial 
bombing to keep them down. 

When the British transferred power, one of the 
problems left unsolved by them was that of the 
tribal people, and Pakistan had to tackle it. Grores 
of rupees were spent by the British out of Indian 
revenues to appease these people, but th enewly- 
born State of Pakistan could ill afford to spend so 
much money on them. Besides, the leaders of 
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Pakistan who upheld religion to be the basis of 
nationality would lose face if they treated the tribal 
people, their co-religionists, in the British way. 
There was again another meance growing rapidly in 
the North-Western Province, of the Pathanistan 
movement which demanded autonomy for the 
Pathans. It had to be nipped in the bud before the 
movement lured the Pathans both of the North- 
Western Froniter Province and the tribal areas into 
one hostile camp. The urgent need felt by Pakistan 
to force the issue in Kashmir, and secure its speedy 
accession to Pakistan contained a possibility of 
solution of more than one problem. To hold out to 
the pooor tribal people the alluring promise of land 
and plenty in Kashmir, to give them a lurid 
description of the supposed atrocities perpetrated on 
Muslims so that they might be worked up to fever 
pitch, and allow them a free run of the beautiful 
Valley, would secure Kashmir, solve the problem of 
the poor tribal people, kill the Pathanistan 
movement and secure Pakistan’s safety and 
prosperity—all in one stroke! What was needed was 
expedition and promptitude. 

So the tribal people were let loose on Kashmir 
territory. They had to march through miles of 
Pakistan rerritory to reach the borders of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. We have already noted 
the intense activities of hostiles all along the 500- 
mile Pakistan border and their “softening” process 
set into operation. The raids, small and big, had 
tested, baited, decoyed and dispersed the forces 
guarding the security of the State. These raids grew 
into a regular warface. On October 22, 1947, a large 
force of armed raiders entered Muzaffarabad in 300 
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lorries and began looting and burning. They were 
armed with modern weapons, including Bren-guns, 
Sten-guns, grenades, heavy mortars, anti-tank rifles 
and land mines and an unlij^ited supply of 
ammunition. They were led by Major-General Akbar 
Klian, under the name of General'Tariq and othei 
Pakistan officers fully conversant with modern 
strategy and warfare. 

After the sack of Muzaffarabad the invaders 
continued their progress along the Jhelum Valley 
road towards Srinagar, bringing death and 
devastation to the inhabitants of villages and towns 
on the way. Their triumphant march was 
temporarily stemmed at Uri, a town 65 miles from 
Srinagar by the demolition of a bridge and the 
gallant resistance of about 150 men under the 
command of Brigadier Rajinder Rajinder Singh of 
the State army, who was killed fighting a 
memorable last-ditch battle. 

The heroic exploit of Brigadier Rajinder Singh 
and his ill-assorted band of a few regular soldiers, 
cooks, mess waiters and orderlies who had taken up 
arms on his orders, is unique in the military annals 
of the world. Born in the family of Jamwal Rajputs 
on June 14, 1899, he lost his parents at the age of 
four and was brought up by an uncle. He graduated 
from the P.W. College in Jammu and at the age of 
twenty-two was directly commissioned as Lieutenant 
in the State forces. He rose in rank quickly and by 
his abilities as a disciplined soldier and an able 
commander became Chief of Staff of the State forces 
on August 14, 1947. 

On the fateful day of October 22, he was 
attending to his official duties in the Srinagar 
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Cantonment when the news reached that a 
largescale invasion had taken place at Muzaffarabad 
and that the raiders were on their way to Srinagar. 
There were no reserves near at hand, and collecting 
all the available soldiers and non-combatants, he 
could with difficulty muster a small force of about 
150 men. But the city had to be saved and the only 
way to do it was to stem the hostile advance on the 
saved and the only way to do it ws to stem the 
hostile advance on the road below Baramula. 
Brigadier Rajinder Singh decided to march at the 
head of the small column towards Domel, 112 miles 
from Srinagar. 

But Domel fell and the enemy forces advanced 
and dug themselves in strategic positions at Garhi, 
16 miles further up. They offered stiff resistance to 
the small column led by Rajinder Singh. Despite 
suffering heavy losses he grimly held on for 
sometime and when the raiders tried to encrcle his 
troops, he decided to pull out and withdraw to 
Baramula. 

This withdrawal raised the morale of the enemy 
who advanced as far up as Uri. After reorganising 
his battered column at Baramula the Brigadier 
dashed to Uri. Facing the main body of the raiders 
there, he employed a different strategy, namely, to 
halt as long as possible the advance of the invaders 
to Srinagar. He destroyed the bridge which cut off 
the forward line of the raiders from the base. 
Attacked from three directions the Brigadier 
suffered heavy losses and withdrew his column to 
Mohora and then to Rampur along the Jhelum 
Valley road, with the raiders, in chase. Here he 
offered a grim fight to the enemy for eleven crucial 
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hours. But he had to pay a heavy toll and to y 
rodered the remanant of his men to withdraw. While 
they were fighting their way to a position of saiety, 
Rajinder Singh guarding the rear single-hande , 
kept up a steady fire. It was here that an enemy 
bullet this him in the right arm and another got 
embeded in the right leg. But this did not silence his 
gun. He was soon encircled by the raiders and 
killed. • 


But he had saved Srinagar by checking the 
advance of the enemy for three invaluable days. 
This interval had enabled the airfield in the capital 
to receive the first wave of defenders from India. 


With no opposition now from the State forces, 
the raiders surged forward. Having meanwhile 
managed to construct a diversion, about a mile long, 
which must have required considerable engineering 
skill to build and was apparently effected by the 
sappers and engineers of the pakistan army, they 
captured Mohora and damaging the power house 
there planged the city in darkness. It took them 
only a few hours to envelope and enter Baramula, 
the chief town in the Valley, which they captured on 
October 26. 


The Sack of Baramula 

It was a calamity for the peaceful inhabitants of 
Baramula. Hundreds were cut down in cold blood. 
Houses were burnt and looted. No distinction was 
made between Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian. 
The enteir Mission building of St. Joseph’s Convent 
was ransacked and then burnt to the ground. The- 
chapel was strewn with smashed glass and plaster. 
The Assistant Monther Superior, three nuns and 
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British officer’s wife were killed. According to the 
correspondent of the New York Times who visited 
the town after the raiders were driven out by the 
Indian Army, the "surviving residents estimate that 
3,000 of their fellow townsmen, including four 
Europeans and a retired British Army officer and 
his pregnant wife were slain”. 

There in Baramula they sezed the young hero of 
the National Conference, Maqbool Sherwani, 
“interrogated” him for several days and at last tied 
him to a post in the centre of the town, drove nails 
into him and when he did not even then recant his 
belief in secular democracy, emptied their bullets 
into his body. For several days earlier when the 
tribesmen were terrorizing the countryside, 
“Sherwani, who knew every path in the Valley, 
began working behind the line, keeping up the 
morale of the besieged villages, urging them to 
resist and to stick together regardless of whether 
they were Hindus, Sikhs, or Muslims, assuring them 
•that help from the Indian Army and people’s Militia 
was on the way. Three times “by skilfully planted 
rumours he decoyed bands of tribesmen and got 
them surrounded and caputred by the Indian 
infantry. But the fourth time he was captured 

himself.” 

With the occupation of Baramula by the raiders, 
Srinagar itself was threatened. They, however, lost 
four valuable, days in looting and killing in 
Baramula and when they after all marched on 
Srinagar, they met with resistance from the oca 
Militia and the Indian Army which ultimately 
proved to be their doom. 
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For, at that critical hour in the history of 
Kashmir when the marauding invaders were a few 
miles from the capital, the National Conference tock 
up the task of defending the city and surrounding 
districts against invasion. Thousands of volunteers 
from all communities came forward to offer 
resistance to the invader and under the inspiring 
leadership of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed a sizeable 
force was hurriedly trained in rifle shooting 
including a company of women volunteers. A night 
long vigil was kept for any tribesmen entering the 
city by stealth or any fifth columnist creating panic. 
All available civil motor transport was requistioned 
and kept ready for the Indian Army who were 
expected to come to the aid of Kashmiris at their 
hour of peril and misfortune. 

Accession of the State of India 

Sheikh Mohammad abdullah flew to New Delhi to 
personally appeal to the Indian Cabinet to despatch 
armed forces to help Kashmiris repel the invaders. 
Meanwhile the Maharaja alarmed by the invasion of 
his country and by the prospect of dosastation which 
seemed immminent appealed to India on October 24, 
for military help. 

On October 25, a meeting of the Decence 
Committee took place in New Delhi under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Mountbatten in which the 
Maharaja’s request for supply of arms and 
ammunition was considered. At this meeting 
General Lockhart, the commander-in-Chief in India, 
read out a telegram from the headquarters of the 
stating that some 5,000 tribeasmen 
had attacked and captured Muzaffarabad and Domel 
and that considerable tribal reinforcements could be 
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expected. Reports showed that they were already 
little more than thirty-five miles from Srinagar. 
According to Cambell-Johnson “the Defence 
Committee considered that the most immediate 
necessity was to rush in arms and ammunition 
already requested by the kashmir government, 
which would enable the local population in Srinagar 
to put up some defence against the raiders. The 
problem of troop reinforcements was considered, and 
Mountabatten virged that it would be dangerous to 
send in any troops unless Kashmir had first offered 
to accede.” 

Following the session of the Defence Committee, 
V.P. Menon, Secretary of the States Ministry, was 
sent to Srinagar to explain the position to the 
Maharaja and to get an eye-witness report of the 
situation in Srinagar. “The information which V.P. 
[Menon] brought back to the Defence Committee the 
next day [October 26] was certainly disturbing. He 
reported that he had foimd the Maharaja unnerved 
by the rush of events and the sense of his lone 
helplessness, impressed at last by the virgency of the 
situation, he had left that unless India could help 
immediately, all would be. lost. Later in the day, on 
the strogn advice of V.P., the Maharaja left Srinagar 
with his wife and son. V.P. had impressed upon him 
that as the raiders had already reached Baramula it 
would be follhardy for His Highness to stay on in 
the capital.” 

The Defence Committee thereupon "decided to 
prepare to send troops by air the following day and 
to accept the accession if it was offered. On the 
same day Mr. Menon flew back to Srinagar, this 
time returning with both the signed accession nad 
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the request for troops, in addition to the arms and 
ammunition which’were due.” 

But irrespective of Kashmir’s accession it was 
the duty of India to come to its aid in the hour of its 
peril. India was the sucessor State to the former 
British Government which was responsible for the 
protection of all the Indian States from foreign 
aggression. 

The accession of the Jammu and Kashmir State 
to the Union of India was accepted by the Governor- 
General,Lord Mountabatten, in precisely the same 
way as in the case of other Indian States, the 
accession was vnus complete in law and in fact. 
Jammu and Kashmir State thence-forth became an 
integral part of India and its defence the concern of 
the whole country. Lord Mountbatten, however, 
wrote a separate letter to sion of Kashmir State to 
the the Dominion of India.” To remove any 
apprehensions that the people of Kashmir may have 
with regard to accession the Governor-General 
conveyed the assurance that in consistance with the 
poli(y of the government of India “that in the case of 
any State where the issue of accession has been the 
subject of dispute the question of accession should 
be decided in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the State, it is my Gov'ernment’s whish 
that, as soon as law and order have been restored 
and the soil cleared of the invader, the question of 
the State’s accession should be settled by a reference 
to the poeple”. It was a promise to the people of 
Kashmir which the Government of India fulfilled 
l^ater with the holding of elections on universal adult 
iranchise to the Constitutent Assembly of the State 
which approved the State having acceded to India 
on October 26, 1947. 
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Fight against aggression 

On October 27, the first batch of Indian troops 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel D.r. Rai 
flew to Srinagar. They flew because that was the 
only medium of transport left to them, at such short 
notice. By land, they would have been too late. Some 
300 miles of precarious fair-weather road lay 
between the nearest Indian contonment at 
pathankot and Srinagar. 

Over a hundred civilian aircraft were 
immediately mobilised to fly troops, equipment and 
supplies to Srinagar. Indian Air Force and civilian 
pilots and ground-crews rose to the occasion and 
worked day and night to make the air-life a success. 
The ferry service to Srinagar continued unabated up 
to November 17, during which time 704 sorties were 
flown from Delhi. 

Seldom in the history of warfare has an 
operation been put through with no previous 
planning and with many handicaps, not the. least of 
which were almost non-ejpistent lines of 
communication and a complete lack of intellignece of 
enemy dispositions. 

When the first troops were flown for Srinagar, 
they were ins tructed to circle over the airfield before 
landing. They were not sure whether the airfield 
had not fallen into the hands of the enemy. As a 
matter of fact, the instructions of Col. Rai were not 
to land if there was any doubt on the point, but to 
fly back to jammu. After an interval of tense 
suspense, at 10-30 a.m. a wireless flash 
Srinagar announced the safe landing of the first 
wave of troops. 
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There was widespread jubilations among the 
citizens of Srinagar and the inhabitants of 
neighbouring towns and villages. For five anxious 
days they had carried on the normal life, kept the 
essentil services going, and maintained a strict 
discipline. Their morale was high, they did not give 
way to panic, and they organised bands of 
volimteers to maintain law and order and order and 
keep a strict watch on strategic points. For five days 
they faced manfully the alarming reports of the 
raiders’ advance and their eyes were constantly cast 
to the skies in the hope of seeing the first Indian 
plane coming with the sorely needed help and relief. 
They had collected all available motor-vehicles and 
kept them ready to carry the first troops to the 
fornt. Local direvers were at the wheels ready to 
risk their lives in defending their land. 

The headquarters staff of this Command 
consisted of just eight officers. The units under the 
Command had been fully committed on internal 
defence duties, distributed in penny-packets, 
escorting non-Muslim and Muslim refugee trains 
and foot columns and maintaining law and order. 
The training of units had therefore suffered 
considerably. Most units had got somewhat 
disorganised following the partition of the Army and 
the withdrawal of the British element. 

Instructions to send a battalion to Srinagar 
were received by the Command headquarters at 1 
p.m. on October 26. One battalion of the Sikh 
Regiment, under Lt-Col. Rai, which was then 
employed on internal defence duties at Gurgaon 
was ordered to concentrate at Palam airfield. 

By midnight on October 26-27, the 
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Commanding Officer of First Sikhs managed to 
assembled his battalion headquarters plus one 
company at Palam. Clothing, rations and 
ammunication were issued to the troops at the 
airfield, and by first light on October 27, the Sikhs 
were airborne. The battalion headquarters was 
flown in three Indian Air Force Dakotas from Palam 
and one company took off in civilan Dakotas from 
Willingdon airport. 

Later in the day, one more company employed 
on railway protection duties arreived at Palam. The 
remainder of First Sikhs was still out on 
detachment duties and had to be brought to Delhi to 
be flown to Srinagar the following day. 

On October 27, when the first wave of Indian 
troops under Col. Rai landed in Srinagar, the 
invaders were already in Baramula. Thirtyfive miles 
of fine tarmac road was all that lay between them 
and Srinagar. 

Col. Rai’s orders were to defend the airfield and 
consolidate his position. On landing, however, he 
found himself faced with a dilemma. He had to take 
a quick decs ion - the enemy was at Baramula, the 
strategic bottleneck which opens into the Srinagar 
valley. Once the invaders were allowed to enter and 
fan out into the Srinagar plain, the game was up. 

Should he ^ve immediate battle to the invaders 
- estimated at anything between 3,000 to 5,000 - at 
Baramula, with his wefully inadequate force or wait 
till adequate reinforcements arrived? Col. Rai took 
the decision and crashed into the invaders column 
at Baramula. 
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The civilian buses rushed his troops to within 
two miles of the town. Holding one company in 
reserve, the put in an attack with another company. 
He fou.d however, that it was no ill-organised rabble 
that he had to content with but an organised body 
of man armed with light and medium machine-guns 
and mortars, divided into units and sub-units, and 
led by commanders who knew medern tactics and 
the use of ground. 

col. Rai’s company was deployed on a hill along 
the main road, sometime after battle had been 
joined Col. Rai discovered that large parties of 
raiders were working their way around his flanks 
and that machine-gun fire was coming from the 
flanks as well as from the front. 


There was a serious threat of both his 
companies being encircled and annihilated, 
thereupon, col. Rai decided to withdraw to pattan, 
half way between Baramula and Srinagar. He got 
his reserve company away in bases and gradually 
bregan to pull out his leading company which was at 
that time committed. He himslef remained with the 
forward section to make sure that all his troops 
moved back safely. 


The last party of Indian troops had to run the 
gauntlet of heavy fire in order to escape the trap, 
many fell dead, among them was Col. Rai himself - 
^e victim of a sniper’s bullet. But he ad succeeded 
in his object-he had staggered the enemy, 
disorgan^ed his column and halted his advance long 
enough for reinforcements to arrive from India by 
his courage and dash vital progress in the saving of 
Srmagar was achieved. ® 
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The troops, however, left without a commanding 
officer, fell back to a point only 31/2 miles from 
Srinagar. But the same night they went forward 
again, reoccupied Pattan and went even further to 
the 26th milestone from Srinagar. Threre they found 
the raiders swarming around the countryside. They 
then fell back on Pattan, where they occupied a 
ridge and dug in. 

Meanwhile, a brigade headquarters and a flight 
of lAF Spitfire, Tempest, and Harvard aircraft for 
closer co-operation and air reconnaissancfe were 
flown from Delhi. The 161 Brigade arrived in 
Srinagar close on the heels of the First Sikh 
Regiment. Brigadier L.P. Sen, who won his DSO in 
the famous battle of Kangaw in the Arakan during 
the last world war, arrived in Srinagar and took 
over command of all Indian and State Forces in the 
Srinagar valley. 

The situation in the first week of operations in 
Kashmir can best be described as “touch and go.” 
The threat to Srinagar continued, even increased. 
For the Indian Army, the week was one of desperate 
struggle to gain time for adequate troops to be flown 
in from India. That struggle took the shape of 
offensive delaying actions. 

Scanty intelligence reports of the raiders’ 
movement indicated that there were at least tour 
columns of raiders converging on Srinagar and the 
airfield, one column moving from the west from 
Baramula, another from the south-west, a third 
from the north-west and fourth from the north. 

On November 3, a company of 
Kumaon Regiment, which in the meantime had been 
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flown in under Major Somanth Sharma, went out on 
a fighting patrol to Badgam, nine miles southwest of 
Srinagar and hardly half a mile from the airfield. 

The company ran into an enemy force, 500 to 
700 strong, who attacked supported by 3" and 2" 
mortars. The encounter lasted over four hours. Maj. 
Sharma led his men with remarkable skill and 
inflicted many casulties on the enemy. Brigh, Sen, 
realising that the Kumaonis were faced with a body 
of well armed raiders infinitely superior in numbers 
immediately dispatched reinforcements. But before 
they could reach the Kumaonis, Maj. Sharma was 
killed when a two-inch mortar bomb exploded near 
him. 


The loss of the commander as well as the 
fireceness of the enemy’s attack resulted in the two 
forward platcons of the Kumaon company beign 
overrun. The third platoon fouhgt on and when the 
reinforcements arrived, the situation steadied up. 
The enemy’s causalties in this action where 
estimated at about 200, while the Kumaonis 
suffered 15 killed and 32 wounded. The air support 
by IA.F fighter aircaraft to our troops proved 
invaluable in his engagment, which removed an 
immediate threat to the airfield and gave the 
ground forces more breathing time. 


When it was noticed that the raiders could 
bypass our position at Pattan, 17 miles outside 
brmagar, and infiltrate into the city itself. Brig. Sen 
decided to pull back his troops to a point 41/2 miles 
Srinagar city. In so doing, he 
i defence of the city as well as 

shortened the line of communication of his troops. 
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Since the withdrawal from Pattan almost 
coincided with the Badgam engagment, the raiders 
got away with the impresion that the Indian Army 
was in full retreat. They hthereupon concentrated 
their main body astride the Baramula road and 
faced our forces fenterenced outside the city. 

Thus, while the enemy was preparing for a final 
assault on the city, the city, the Indian forces were 
fast building up for an offensive. M^or-General 
Kalwant Singh arrived in Srinagar on November , 
and took over command of all the forces in Jammu 
and Kashmir. At the same time, one squadron o 
armoured cars adventured their way to Srinagar by 
the perilous 300-mile Banihal-Pass ^d over ncketty 
bridges fit only for light tourist traffic. Srinagar, 
large crowds lined the route and loudly cheered 
cavalcade as it rumbled past. 

The raiders’ main position had been spotted and 
the stage was set for the projected offensive. On the 
' momini on November 7, the Indian 
the enemy. At the same time one tooop 
cars and detachment of infantry which wer 
patrolling in the Gandarbal area r"® 
manoeuver back so as to take on ^ 
the rear Brig. Sen sent one force of armoure 
Ind troops north of the Anchor lake ^ ^ behmd the 

raiders’ positions which ^ 

called Shalteng. He dispatched *»»*er ^umn 
supported by armoured cars atraigh .t-,* 

Ba?Lula road and battalion of l^antry to atta* 

the raiders’ right flank. lAF fighters gave close 
support from the air. 

The battle a Shalteng 12^^- 

from three sides, surprised by armours 
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pursued from the air by the lAf, the raiders fled 
westwards in disorder, leaving behind 300 dead. The 
lAF in this crucial engagement and during the 
follow-up, played a decisive role. 


Baramula recaptured 

With this battle the Indian Army turned the corner, 
it was a decisive victory, which broke the back of the 
enemy drive, demoralised the invaders and enabled 
the Indians to go over to the offensive. It removed 
the threat to Srinagar once and for all. 

Indian forces took up the pursuit and arrived in 
Pattan the same evening. The next day, 
Novemember 8, they made for Baramula and after 
some skirmishes on the road, entered the town in 
the afternoon. 

To their great disappointment, however, they 
found that the slight delay in their advance, caused 
by shortage of petrol, had enabled the main party of 
raiders to escape from Barmaula along the road to 
Uri and Domel. 


Even before they reached Uri, the Indian 
column ran out of petrol at least twice and had to 
wait for replensihment from Srinagar. The civilian 
buses were unsuitable and too few to meet the 


tak victory should have 

v>.ere in headlong reVitTi^d ftert we^t^rentmy 
troops m reserve enven in Muzaffarabad to make a 
n against the Indians. In between, most of the 
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bridges had, of course, been blown up by the 
retreating forces, some of thm beyond repaird and 
others incapable of permitting even a diversion. 

On November 14, Indian troops entered Uri, 65 
miles from Srinagar, without much of a battle. With 
its recapture the first and most hazardous phase of 
the Kashmir campaign and been completed. An 
immediate threat to the Srinagar valley had been 
removed. 

As the tribal invaders’ were triumphantly 
driving up the Domel road towards Srinagar, a local 
revolution was being hatched up at Gilght under 
inspiration from Peshawar. In pursuance of the 
British Government’s announcement that the control 
and administration of Gilgit would be returned to 
the jammu and Kashmir State late in July 1947, the 
Maharaja deputed Brigadier Gahnsara Singh as 
Governor of Gilgit. No sooner did the latter arrive at 
Gilgit than he was faced with catalouge of demands 
from the officers and JCOs of the Gilgit Scouts, who 
under the direction of certain British and Muslim 
Officers had conspired to get Gilgit merged into 
Pakistan, the Govenor, however, tried to win the 
symphathies of the local population who welcomed 
the return of Maharaja’s rule. But the Gilgit Scouts 
under one major Brown continued to remain sullen 
and as the tribal invaders were knocking at the 
gates of Srinagar, the tension increased at Gilgit. On 
midnight of October 31, the Governer’s residence 
was surrounded by the Scouts who demanded his 
immediate surrender. The Governor was put imder 
arrest and a provisional government was formed by 
the rebels under Major Brown. On November 4, the 
ceremonially hosted the Pakistan flag in the Scouts 
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Lines in Gil^t and in the third week of November 
Peshawar sent its political gent to rule over Gilgit. 

The Mirs and Rajas of the 

hand in the revolution, nor did the people of 

territory take active part in it. 

During the winter months, the Indian Army in 
Kashmir fought two enemies. Holding the radiers at 
bay was easy. Throughout the period, the raiders 
could not gain an inch of territory, and every 
attempt to break through or bypass Uri was beaten 
back resolutely. But the Indian Army’s joust with 
"General Winter” was inded a grim and herioc 
struggle. 


A majority of Indian troops had never seen 
snow before. Nor were they armed with special 
snow-fighting equipment. With the blocking of the 
only land route to Srinagar by snow and the 
stoppage of the air service, the supply situation 
became acute. 


During these difficult months the Army in 
Kashmir largely remained on the defensive, 
confining itself to long-range reconnaissance and 
offensive patrolling. Its battle against the elements 
was fought by lone piquest perched on snow-clad 
mountains and by patrols venturing out into 
uncharted country, breasting the blizzards and 
hailstorms. 


In the middle of January, a party of 1,500 
raiders, moving along the north bank of the Jhelum, 
concentrated on the other side of the Mohora power¬ 
house, intent on seizing or disrupting it. 

Our troops threw a steel cable across the 100- 
yard width of the Jhelum, and with the aid of ropes 
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and pulleys, got across the river under cover of 
darkness. Their heavy equipment and ammunition 
were ferried. The column then fell on the raiders at 
dead of night. Asleep and taken by surprise, the 
raiders fled in disorder. Among the killed was their 
commanding offlcer. 

The raiders made repeated attempts to storm 
our piquets one after the other. Every time they 
were beaten back. Failing either to break through or 
bypass- Uri, raiders advanced over the track linking 
Muzaffarabad with Tithwal and made for Handwor, 
on the northern approaches to the Srinagar valley. 
An Indian column ment them there and dispersed 
them, recapturing some of the villages that had 
fallen into their hands. 

All this time, the battle against “General 
Winter” was beign fought with grim tenacity. At one 
stage in February, the Indian Army’s supply depto 
at Srinagar had just ten gallons of aviation spirit in 
stock. The civil population - whose morale was a 
most important factor in these operations-suflered 
acutely from a shortage of salt, which sold at Rs. 10/ 
- a seer in Srinagar. 

The brunt of the battle against winter was, 
however, borne by Indian Army drivers and sappers. 
In the past, for four winter months of the year, the 
Banhal pass, chocked with snow, used to remain 
closed to traffic. The Madras Sappers and Miners 
valiantly strove to keep this pass, the bottleneck o 
th eJammu-Srinagar road, clear of the snows. 

Thanks to their efforts, from December to the 
end of March, three coiivoys, consisting a total of 
300 vehicles, got through to Srinagar, Each time. 
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the top of the buried vehicles. 

Though the writer battle had been won, the 
melting snows brought, forth a new problem for the 
Indian Army en^neers and lorry drivers to contend 
with. While the Banihal Pass was cleared of snow, 
the 200 mile tenuous road, hewn in the side of the 
Himilayan ranges was not plagued with landslides. 
Large chunks of mountain, with trees, boulders and 
all, slipped on to the road and completely obliterated 
it. 

The sppers and the poineers were kept busy 
sweeping these chunks of mountain out of the way, 
as supply convoys remained held up. 

While it froze and covered the Kashmir Valley 
with a white mantle, winter appeared in a different 
guise in Jammu. Here it was all slush and quagmire 
created by the winter rains which impeded mobility 
and made life miserable for our troops. Abnormal 
rain even swept away brudges along the life-line 
from Pathankot and constricted supplies to the 
troops. 

Thus while the Kashmir front hibernated, the 
activity in Jammu intensified, thanks to the 
advantages enjoyed by the enemy on this front, in 
the shape of shorter, better and more numerous 
lines of communication. 

As against the single 75-mile road that we 
possessed from Jammu to Naushera, which was 
repeatedly rendered unusable by the winter rains. 
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the raiders relied on shorter lines of communication 
consisting fo the first class all-weather Jhelum- 
M<irpur road and Sialkot-Jammu road, besides 
numerous other tracks to supply their troops. 

Stung by their initial reverses against the 
Indian Army and enjoying as they did many 
material advantages, the hostiles in Jammu 
occupied themselves during the winter months in 
spirited attacks. One or two temporary succesdses 
were gained by them, as in the case of the recapture 
of Jhangar. In their own territory they were well 
entrenched, while our troops remained on the 
defensive, owin to the limitations imposed by winter. 

Winter also gave our commanders, for the first- 
time, some respite to think and plan and regroup. 
Kept on their toes from the moment the troops 
landed in Srinagar on October 27, they were kept 
hurrying about, plugging in leaks in the hastily 
prepared defences relieving encircled State Force 
garrisons and rescuing thousands of refugees. 

Maj. Gen Kalwant Singh, GOC, Jammu and 
Kashimr Force had valiantly struggled to build up a 
fighting machine from scratch, even while he fought 
a well prepared and resolute enemy. Now he 
gradually geared that machine for planned offensive 
operations. 

Srinagar had been rendered safe. The menace to 
the Pathankot-Jammu line of communication had 
been effectively removing, by a forward policy and 
the institution of a chain of piquest, the Pakistan- 
Jammu border had been largely sealed off against 
nuisance raids from across. Our forward positions 
had bssn consolidated. The situation in the territory 
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already held by the Indian Army had been stab 

Trtask'of looking »ft«/“Vt?s'"at"1eU 

Srinagar was blest -^rni^licated by communal 

situation m Jaminu ^as P ^alwant Singh 

tension, which made the ^asK oi ^ 
and his troops all the more difficul . ... 

It was abackwash of the terribk ” 

retaliatory disorders. 

As winter gave way to spring, the hack has 
been broken of all these problems, and Gen. 
Kalwant Singh now planned to move forwar . 

The first objective of the spring offensive in 
Jammu was Rajauri, 30 miles .^^^th-west of 
Naushera, The operation was distmuished by caretui 
and elaborate ground and air planning. The advance 
began on April 8. The 30-mile stretch of country 
which the Indian troops had to traverse was thickly 
woooded and well defended with enemy machine- 
guns and mortars. 

Barwali ridge, seven miles north of Naushera, 
was the first hurdle. The ridge was held by 
informed, steel-helmeted hostiles, armed with 3-inch 
mortars, two medium machine-guns and eight light 
machine-guns. 

The approaches to Barwali ridge were difficult 
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and a frontal attack was necessary. Moving under 
cover fo heavy fire and effectively supported by 
tanks, a Dogra battalion charged the enemy’s 
positions and occupied their objective by 4 p.m. 

Chingas, half-way to Rajauri, was the next 
objective. Lying on the old Mughal route linking 
Naushera and Rajauri, Chingas was the base from 
which the hostiles and launched their abortive 
assults on Naushera. 

From Barwali ridge the Indian column split up 
and fanned out, with different strategic features 
around Chingas and Rajauri as their respective 
objective. Kumaonis and Jats overcame stiff 
opposition on a feature parallel to Barwali ridge and 
reached Katari village over looking Chingas. 
Chingas itself was entered by armoured cars. The 
armoured cars found the town in flames. The raiders 
had resorted to arson and murder before departing. 
It was a “scorched earth” policy with a vengance. 

On the right flank, Rajputana Rifles operating 
from kot maintained their advance and reduced Mai 
village. On the morning of April 12, the Jats came 
down into the chingas valley and after crossing the 
Tawi captured a hill overlooking Rajauri. An 
armoured column followed by Kumaonis entered 
Rajouri late that evening. This operation saved the 
lives of 1,200 to 1,500 refugees, mostly women. Of 
these 300 to 500 had been lined up to be shot when 
the Indian column arrived. 

In this operation, Indian troops had not only to 
contend with well prepared and well laid enemy 
positions but also numerious landslides and 
roadblocks. It cost the hotiles approximately 500 
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killed and the Indian Army suffered 11 killed and 
40 wounded. 

The atrocities committed by the hostiles in 
Raiouri put Baramula in the shade. Our troops 
expected a warm welcome from 5,000 refugees as 
well as local inhabitants. When they entered the 
town, they were appalled by an eerie silence. Rajouri 
was city of tho doad and dying. 

Before the hostiles departed, they had carried 
out a general massacre of the population. Heaps of 
rubble, mass graves and decomposing corpses told 
the tale. So did the sword and hatchet wounds and 
burns on the person of the survicors, who slowly 
trickled back to their destroyed homes. 


Of the 600 houses in to town, half has been 
destroyed, some by fire and others by picks and 
shovels. In the bazar, all that was left were a few 
pots and pans and some cooked chappaties left 
behind by the raiders in their haste to get out. This 
was the second massacre that Rajouri had 
witnessed. The first was staged when the radiers 
entered the town in the flush of victory. 


The enemy reacted to their loss of Rajauri by 
mounting another determined attack on Jhangar. 
On April 16, 6000 raiders stormed that outpost, 
were beaten back, and suffered 200 casualties. 


Representating a first thrust into the enemy’s 
jaw. Jhangar became the object of repeated and 
energetic assaaults by the raiders, who could never 
reconcile themselves to the postition and badly 
needed that vital road junction between Mirpur and 
Kotli. 
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The spring in Kashmir was devoted by both 
sides to building up for the impending burst of 
operational activity on that front. While the Indian 
Army was ambitiously planning a drive from Uri in 
the direction of Domel and Muzaffarabad, the enemy 
was busy bolstering up his defences to meet this 
threat and, at the same time, was pushing north- 
esteard via Gilgit with the intention of opening 
another front and knocking at the backdoor of the 
Srinagar Valley. 

Gen. Thimayya who was in command of’ the 
Srinagar Division projected an offensive directed 
towards Muzaffarabad on the western border. 
Brigadier Sen was to advance from Uri along the 
Domer road, while Brigadier Harbux Singh was to 
make a wide sweeping right hook via Handawor to 
Tithwal-a point hardly 18 miles on the northern 
flank of Muzaffarabad. 

Starting on the night of May 17-18 from 
Handawor, 40 miles north-north-east of Uri, 
Brigadier Harbux Singh’s colummn made good 
progress, and on May 23 , entered Tithwal, covering 
40 miles in six days through difficult roadless 
country. 

The raiders were taken completely by surprise. 
Thirty-five prisoners, including Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sikandar Khan and four other ranks of the Pakistan 
Army, and one 3-inch mortar were captured at 
tithwal. The enemy casulties in this advance were 
67 counted dead, our own 17 killed and 31 wounded. 

The capture of Tithwal singnified a major blow 
to the raiders, as it was dangerously close the 
Muzaffarabad, their main base, and it disrupted 
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their main line of communication with their forward 
bases in the north and north-east. 

Supporting the direct attack on Tithwal, 
another column simultaneously advanced towards 
Trahgam, 20 miles north-west of Handawor. 
Notwithstanding tough opposition, they pushed on 
and then stiking towards Tithwal, finally ended up 
by capturing Nastachan. 

Brigadier Sen set out from Uri on May 20, with 
one battalion north of the Jhelum, two battatlions 
south of the road and one battalion and one 
armoured column along the road. There were no 
illusions about the task assingned to Brigader Sen. 
Pitted against him was the largest and strongest 
concentration of the raiders, well equipped and 
armed with artillery. 

There was heavy fighting for featxrres on either 
side of the road. Some changed hands thrice in one 
day. Pandu, an important hill feature, 91/2 miles 
north-east of Uri, was captured on May 23. Her a 
complete enemy ration and ammunition dump fell 
into our hands. Two prisoners belonging to the 
Frontier Force Rifles and the Frontier Regiment of 
the Pakistan Army were also captured. On May 27, 
the column advanced up to Ursua, overlooking 
Chakoti, the raiders’ enterched position alaong the 
road. 

The threat to Muzaffarabad, represented by this 
drive and its initial successes at Tithwas and 
around Uri, spread panic and alarm in Pakistan and 
“Azad Kashmir.” If the Indian Army were allowed 
to reach Domel and Muzadffarabad, all would be 
lost for the cause of the raiders. Pakistan, which till 
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then bad helped the invaders covertly, now came out 
into the open and flung in more regular Pakistan 
Army battalions to stem the tide of the Indian 
Army’s drive westward. They alsos brought up 4.2 
inch mortars and medium gunds. 

Beyond Urusa, the Indian Army met the hard 
core of enemy resistance in the shape of regular 
Pakistan battalions. The fighting was fierce and 
desperate. Our advance was held up. between May 
20 and 27, the enemy losses were, 1, 126 killed, six 
prisoners captured and a large number wounded. 
Our own casualties were 51 killed, 80 wounded and 
four missing-very heavy, compared with the Indian 
Army’s previous record in the Kashmir campaign. 

As the advance of the main column came to a 
halt, a subsidiary column was sent out north of the 
Jhelum. At the same time. Brigadier Harbux Singh 
was ordered to strike towards Mazuaffarabad from 
Tithwal. The former column concerntrated at Pandu 
on May 29 and captmed a 6,875 foot high feature. 
The enemy was dislodged only after three bayonet 
charges. His casualties were 20 killed and 35 
wounded, his losses in equipment were 16 light 
machine-guns captured. In the meantime, the 
column from Tithwal cleared the area north of the 
Kishenganga. 

Then weather took a hand. It rained caselessly 
for two days, converting dry nullahs into raging 
streams and grounding our aricraft. Both the 
columsn were being maintained by air. The 
operation had to be postponed. The column from Uri 
returned to its base. 

Yet another manoeuvrea was attempted-this 
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time a left hook. A Gorkha battalion was sent 
doTO south along the U™se nullah, whwile an other 
battalion advanced to Ledi Gall. Ami 
grenades and bullets, the gorkhas captured the 
10,924 foot high Pir Kanti ridge on June 28, with a 
Kukri charge. The enemy causalities were 64 
counted killed; our own 7 kiUed and 61 wounded. 


On July 10, the U.N. Commission on Kashmir 
arrived in Indian. The Commission appealed to both 
sides to refrain from offensive actrivity while they 
carried out their investigatiaons. The Government of 
indian immediately responded to the appeal and the 
Indian Army in Kashmir and Jammu was directed 
not to undertake- fresh offensive action. 


Pakistan, however, paid little heed to the 
appeal and launched a counter-attack at Pandu and 
recaptured it and also attacked our positions north 
of Kishenganga in the tithwal area. 

Pakistan, which had till now strenously denied 
direct participation in the Kashmir fighting, 
confessed to the U.N. Commission that since May 
the Pakistan .A^my battalions had been fighting in 
Kashmir and that the Pakistan Army headquarters 
were in overall command of the operations in 
Jammu and Kashmir on thieir side of the line. The 
reason advanced was that the Indian Army’s 
summer drive constituted a threat to Pakistan 
interests in Kashmir as well as across the border. 


Since the push began on May 17, General 
Thimayya’s troops had cleared a 11-mile stretch of 
road between Urusa and’ Uri, and captured 
Handawor, Kupwara, Keran and Tithwal, and 
established a forward position within 18 miles of 
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Muzaffarabad and cut the enemyjs line of 
communication to the north. In terms of territoty, 
they had liberated 3,500 square miles. 

About this time, in Janimu, the activity was 
still confined to sparring at the enemy, preliminary 
to bgger things to come. Offensive patrolling around 
Jhangar, naushera and Rajauri was intensified. 

Another attempt was made to relieve Poonch, 
this time from Rajouri. simultaneously a column 
from Rajauri and a column from Poonch set out on 
June 15, and met a at Potha on Jime 17 

The link-up with Poonch, however, proved 
temporary, as we lacked the requisiste number of 
troops to maintain it. 

All the time Jhangar continued to be the 
favourite target of the enemy’; artillery practice. On 
the night of July 3-4, the shelling of Jhangar was 
more intense than usual. Some 600 shjells were 
pumped into our positions in Jhangar that night. 
One of them took the life of Brigadier Mohammad 
Usman, the hero of the battle of Naushera-and 
officer who distinguished himdelf as an outsstanding 
soldier, a fearless leader and popular man who was 
loved by his jawans and trusted by the local civilian 
population. 

He was the first Brigadier to be killed in 
Kashmir campaign. At his death there were 
rejoicings in "Azad Kashmir” territoiy as well as in 
PAkistan, as he had become a terror to the enemy. 
In India he was hailed as a natioanl hero. His body 
was flown to Delhi, where he was given a State 
funeral, with full military honours. The Governor- 
General, the Prime Minister and othe Cabinet 
Ministers attended the funeral. 
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The raiders’ plans for the summer lay in a 
different direction-the north-easterly direction, losing 
all hpes of piercing the Indian Army’s steel ring m 
the west at Uri and in the south-west in Jammu, 
they sought new adventures in the remote, semi- 
arctic, barren districts of Baltistan and'Ladakh. 

Between those districts and the Kashmir valley 
stood the gaunt, forbidding Himalayan ranges, with 
a few difficult, fair-weather, snow-covered mountain 
tracks serving as the only link. Their very 
inaccessiblity made those districts safe for the 
activities of the raiders, putting them beyond easy 
range of the Indian Army’s attentions. 

The raiders’ projected summer campaign had 
three objectives aimed at dispersal of our forces- 
opening two more fronts, one in the north vie Gurais 
and the other in the north-east via Zoji-la, and 
“bagging” as much territory as possible in Baltistan 
and Ladakh. Gurais and Zoji-la are the northern 
and north-eastern gateways respectively to the 
Kashmir Valley. 

All winter the raiders built up Gilgit, their 
possession in the northern frontier area, as the base 
for their summer campaign. Columns of raiders 
moved down from Gilgit and infiltrated southeards 
and south-eastwards. 

By January, the pressure on the small State 
Force garrison in Skardu increased. Accompanied by 
the large number of regugees, the garrison of two 
companies shut themselves up in the Skardu fort. 
The raiders encircled the fort and bypassed it on 
their eastwards movemnt towards Kargil and 
Lodakh. 
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Repeated attempts from Srinagar to send relief 
to the besieged Skardu garrison were foild by the 
difficult nature of the country, particularly in 
winter. 

Though neither reinforcements nor supplies in 
any appreciable quantity coudl reach Skardu, the 
garrison, orderd to fight “to the last man and last 
round,” held on grimly. 

In the meantime, bypassing Skardu, the raiders 
overpowered another small State Force garrison at 
Kargil and then captured Dras, and thus cleared the 
way to Ladakh and Leh, its capital, the coveted 
objective of the eastward drive. 

When the raiders infiltrated into the Ladakh 
district and sskirmished with State Foces, the threat 
to Leh became immenent. The remanants of the 
Stat forces dotted all over the Ladakh valley fell 
back on Leh to strengthen the defence of the twon. 
From Srinagar were sent two officers and 15 to 
other ranks to pepare the defences of the town. A 
party of Buddhist soldires. of the Indian Army had 
alsos been sent to Leh in February. 

On May 24, Air Comodore Nehar Sisngh 
undertook the most daring operation yet in his 
colourful career-a flight to Leh along an uncharted 
route, at 23,000 feet and over the world’s highest 
mountian ranges. He flew without even oxygen. 
Accompanying him on the flight was Gen. 
Thimayya. Mehar Singh landed on a rough 
improvised strip in Leh, Constructed by a LAdakhi 
engineer, 11,664 feet above sea level. Two companies 
of Gorkhas were flown to Leh by the lAF in May 
and June. 
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These meadures were taken in the hick of time. 
On July 11, 1,000 raiders, armed with a 3.7 
howitzer, launched an attack on the outposts of Leh. 
The attack was repulsed. As the pressure on Leh 
increased, the demand • for supplies and 
reinforcements became insistent and urgent. Once 
again, the difficulties of terrain and the winter 
conditions were the major obstacles. 

There were two land routes to Leh. The one 
from Srinagar passed thorugh the snow-^covered 
11,578-foot high Zoji Pass and through KArgil. Only 
40 out of the 230 miles of the route were motorable. 
The rest of the journey had to be performed on horse 
or on foot. The route wends its way between and up 
and down bleak snow-mantled mountains. With 
Kargil in enemy hands, this route was out of the 
question. The second route to Leh was from Manali 
in Wast Punjab whwich was equally difficult and 
circutions, running over 200 miles through thick 
jungle and Himalayan ranges. 

Speedy help was the need of the momeriy. lAiF 
transport planes became once again ithe only resort. 
Dakotas, fitted up with improvised oxygen 
apparatus, opened a ferry service between Srinagar 
and Leh. Landing on a strip, 11,500 feet high, was 
no picnic. The aricraft kept their engines running 
while unloading and reloading for if the engines 
were swtched off, they might not restart at that 
altitude. 

.. The Leh garrison energitically built up its 
defences with the hekp of the supplies flown in by 
lAF. Ladakhi Muslims and Buddhist volunteers 
were ogranised and trained into a local militia to 
fight side by side with the Indian and State forces. 
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Almost simultaneously with their eastward 
drive, the raiders moved down south from Gilgit 
into the Gurais valley, and passing over the 
Razdhanangan Pass got Tragbal, overlooking 
Bandipur, in the Wular Lake region, 35 miles north 
of Srinagar. 

Gen. Thimayya, in the maintime, got ready to 
meet this threat from the north. Soon after the 
devasting air strike which had driven the enemy out 
of Tragbal,Army en^neers “got cracking” on a jeep 
track to Tragbal, 10,000 eet above sea level. 


The first jeep motored to Tragbal on May 21. 
Mules and porters carried ammunition and supplies 
another eight miles to Razdhanangan, where was 
established the base for our operations. Two infantry 
battalions and a mountain battery were 
concentrated for the job. Facing our troops and 
entrenched in the Gurais valley wer five companies 
of the Frontier Constabulary, 250 Chitral Scouts 
and 300 Gilgit Scouts, well armed and equipped and 
led by regular Pakistan Army officers. 


Gurais is a valley through which flows the 
Kishenganga, dominated on either side by a series of 
ranges of the Himalayas, running parallel to each 
other and nowhere below 11,000 feet, with most oi 
them snow-covered all the year around. D-Day was 
June 25. The operation, largely consisted of climbing 
up and wresting rrom the enemy a series 
snow-mantled features.. The process began ^ ® 

capture of MenonlHill and Shete Hill and 
culminated in the corit^uest of the forbiddmg i 
foot high peak, Kesar. This peak was assaulted by 
our troops in a blizzard in the middle of the night. 
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Wet and shivering, the Indian Army troops kept 
up the momentum of their advance under a hail of 
machine-gun and mortar fire and were in Gm-ais by 
June 28. Behind the capture of Gurais lies the story 
of phenomenal endurance and perseverance by the 
Indian Army troops and their engineers. It was a 
mountaineers’ war fought in arctic conditions. Our 
troops were poorly clad for that kind of winter. 
Forty-five mules died in the cold and the mountain 
gunds had to be man-handled in blizzsard and 
snow. 

The fleeing raiders left behind a trail of their 
dead. The raiders also lost heavily in equipment and 
supplies. The most preciosu booty captured by out 
troops was the Frontier constabulary blankets. 
Almost following on the heels of our advancing 
troops, Indian Army engineers unrolled a jeep track, 
frm Bandipur to Gurais, dist^ce of 42 miles, within 
four weeks. 

In the north-east, the raiders penetrated the 
Zoji-la and infiltrated into the Sonamarg valley. The 
Patialas guarding this gateway to Srinagar reacted 
energetically. They immediatelay engaged them and 
chased them beyond the Zoji-la. The Patialas 
mounted guard at the Zoji Pass by establishing 
piquests at 16,000-foot high peaks, whwile a jeep 
track crept towards then from Sonamarg. 

On August 14, the Skardu garrison was at last 
overwhelmed and surrendered to sheer weight of 
numbers. The State Force troops resisted till the 
last, with no hope of either relief or victory. 

With the fall of Skardu, as apprehended, the 
raiders doubled their pressure on Leh. In August 
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anothe rcompany of Gorkhas was flown into Leh. In 
the same month two more companies of Gorkhas 
plus 800 rifles were also sent to Leh along the 203, 
mile mountain track via Manali in East Punjab. Yet 
another column followed them along the same route 
on September 12, with 400 mules and, 1,000 porters. 
Thus the defence of Leh were reinforced betimes to 
meet the danger. 

As the precious summer months were fading 
out, the Indian Army had the satisfaction of 
securing the safety of the Kashmir Valley against 
invasion from the north and the north*east. 

But two important jobs still remained 
outstanding. Both the tasks had to be accomblished 
before winter, if a calamity were to be averted. 
These were (a) reopening the road from Srinagar to 
Leh and removing the meance to the Buddhi^ 
district pf Laakh, and (b) the relief of the Poonch 
garrison, which had gallantly held out for a year 
aginst repeated assaults. 

The Zoji Pass, 64 miles north-east of Srinagar, 
which links the Kashmir Valley with Ladakh, is 
dominated by high peaks on either side and is 
abaout two miles long, debouching into the Gumri 

basin. 

Indian troops effectiv controlled the western 
approaches to the Zoji-la, but the raiders held three 
ridges aroimg the pass. 

With plenty of time to choose their defensive 
positions, the raiders had sited their weapons to 
cover the defiie aiong which our troops would have 

to advance. 
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Several attempts at the treduction of the enemy 
positions having'failed it was then decided that 
movemnt from our side was possible only by night 
or under cover of fire from tanks. The first 
alternative was ruled out as the hours of the night 
would prove insufficient for completion of the 
operation. 

the second alternative workable, if only the 
tanks could be brought up to thos height and all 
the distance froam Jammu. The tanksa coudl sit in 
the pass with impunity, ignoring the enemy small- 
arms fire, and blanket his bunkers with shells, 
whwile our infantry advanced. But if tanks wer to 
be brought, a road had to be constructed. 

The bold decision was taken. In less than two 
months, the Thangaraju road- named after Major 
Thangraju whao planned the project-from Baltal to 
zqj—^la, was laid down. At place the road had to be 
hewn out of sheer rock. 

From Jammu to Baltl, seven, Stewart 
(“Honeys”) tanks travelled a distance of 260 miles 
incognito and under strict secrecy. They were 
covered with shrouds to conceaal their identity. On 
the way, the tanks negotiatied the final Ramban 
bridge. 

Froni-Baltal to Zoji-la, the tanks negotiated 
their'way around slippery hairpin bends and up a 
gradient of 3,000 feet in four miles. 

D-Day was October 20. Tain and snow on 
Obtaber 20 compleeled postponemnt of the 
operation, and at one time it looked as though it 
could not be launched untilo the follwoing s.pring. 
November 1 was fixed as the last posible date for 
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launching the operation, because any delay beyond 
that date woudl have made stocking across the Zoji- 
la impossible, as the pass became blcked with snow 
in december. 

Fortunately the weather cleared up in time, and 
under the natural cover of cloud, the tanks moved 
out at 10 a.m. on November 1. It was snowing as 
the tanks mounted the Zoji-la track. From the 
jeephead, the road constructed by , our sappers 
meandered foreard for two miles.Whether any track 
existed beyond that point nobody knew. 

The tanks moved forward, crossed the Zoji-la 
and gingerly stepped on to the “no man’s land in 
the Gumri basin. Solely rilying for guidance on air 
reconnaissance reports, the tanks forged ahead 
through snowdrifts, glaciers, mountain streams and 
over bouklers to reach the foot of Chabutra Hill. 

The enemy opened up a barrage of fire, which 
recochetted harmlesly off the tank armour. Then 
the tank guns barked and systematically destroyed 
about 25 enemy bunkers and seized full control of 
Gumri by midday. Behind the tanks, the infantry 
moved in without much opposition. 

The enemy eas surprised and demoralised by 
the sight of the taanks in Gumri, which he had 
never expected. At 9 p.M. on November 1 Patialas 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Sukhdeo 
Ssingh, set out from the Gumri Basin. Walking 
surreptitiously thorughout the night, a company o 
Patialas reached Machoi and covered the enemy 
from henihd. 

On finding themselves encircled on all sides, the 
hostiles were completely demoralised. Those who 
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tried to flee were good targets for out fiflemen, 
others surrendered and saved their loives. On the 
“North Ridge our troops foudn a dimantled 3.7 
howitser. The enemy was obviously trying to carry it 
in parts whwile running away to safety. 

The Patialas rested at Machoi on November 2 
as they were on dry raitons for mor than 40 hours 
and the Rajputs under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Girdhari Sisngh pushed towards Matauan, 
six miles to the north-east of Machoo. Matayan 
oventually fell into our hands on November 4 at 3 
p.m. 

Covering over ten miles of rugged terrain 
infested with enemy snipers, and wiping out all 
opposition, the Indian forces reached the Dras plain 
at 4.20 p.m. on Novemeber 15. Our Force Comander, 
delegation of two villagers from Dras who welcomed 
the Indian tgroops and announced that the hostiles 
had cleared out of Dras at 2.p.m. 

On reaching Dras our troops recovered riflies, 
Bren-guns, 650 cases of 3-inch and 2-inch mortar 
bombs, blankets, ground-sheets, warm jackets, 
medical stores and 3,000 maunds of firewood. 

During the entire operation,IAF aircarft give 
else support to our marching collumns and strafed 
enemy dug-in gun and mortar positions on the 
mountains slopes on either side of the defile in Zoji- 
la as troops pushed forward. lAF aircraft also 
dropped thousands of leaflets on dras and 
surroimding areas, advising the local population not 
to abandon their homes. 

Counting the moopping up of hostile pockets 
beyond Dras, Indian troops, on the morning of 
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November 23, established positions at KArgil,.the 
important trade and communication centre situated 
on the track leading to Skardu in the north, Dras 
and Srinagar in the west and Leh in the east. 


Meanwhile, from the other side, consoliding 
their positions in the Nubra valley, Indian troops 
cleared hostiles from Khalatse, 50 miles west of Leh. 
Khalaste, situated at the track junction frona Gilgit 
and Skardu in the north-west and from Srinagar, 
Bars and Kargil in the south-west, is the gateway to 

Leh. 


Now only 45 miles of tortuos snow-covered 
moimtain track lay between our troops in Kagil and 
those in Khalaste. Moving along this track, ana 
Indian Aamy patrol from Khalatse establsihed 
contact with out forward troops at Kargil on 
November 24. The Indian troops then busied 
themselves with combing out the region for hostiles. 

Thus the land-link between Srinagar anf Leh 
was established after nearly six months. In the 
entire operation, the enemy suffered a total ol 
killed and 206 wounded. One enemy 3.7 howitzer 
one 4.2-inch mortar, one 3-inch mortar and two-2 

inch mortars and 14 rifles were ™ 

casualties were 40 killed , 86 wounded and 37 listed 
as nissing. Casualities from forest-boite were 350. 

In Jammu, Gen. Atma Singh launched his 
elaborately planned offensive for the relief of 
Poonch. By September, the hostile ring around 
Poonch had tightened and it threatened to strangl 
the garrison. The enemy brought up 
and put airstrip-the only link with the outside 
world-out of commission. Intelligence and air 
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reconnaissance reports indicated a heavy build-up in 
Bagh, an enemy base north-west of Poonch, with the 
obvious intention of extracting the thorn on their 
side, which was the Poonch garrison. 

The first phase in the operation for the relief of 
Poonch comprised the capture of Thana Mandi, 12 
miles north of Rajauri. After two days push, Thana 
Mandi was secured, its fate was sealed when 
Kumaonis captured point 7,710. This feature had 
been strongly held by two enemy companies armed 
with two 3 inch mortars and four machine-guns. 

With Thana Mandi in our possession, hostile 
pockets in the Riasi district east of the Thana 
Mandi-Rajauri track, were already in the bag, being 
cut off and isolated from their bases. 

Now preparations for the second phase of the 
operation were under way. The operation was to be 
carried out in three phases; the capture of Pir 
Badesar and Pir Kalewa, the capture of Sangiot and 
its conversion into a firm base, and the final break¬ 
through and link-up with Poonch. 

The enemy strength facing them was reported 
to be two battalions east of Rajauri-Thana Mandi, 
one brigade west of Rajauri, one brigade in 
Mendhar, on the way to Poonch, and one brigade 
south of Poonch. 

Pir Badesar, 5,432 feet high, was a stronghold 
of the hostiles, over-looking the entire Naushera and 
Seri valleys north-east of Jhangar. The operation 
was launched under the command of Brigadier 
Harbhajan Singh on the night of October 14-15. In 
moonlight, a column of our troops, mostly Gorkhas, 
marched through difficult, mountationous. Trackless 
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country on to the enemy-held Giran village. A half- 
asleep sentry challenged our leading section and 
asked for the password. A burst of bullets was the 
answer he received. A moment later, there was a 
fierce exchange of fire. Before long, the last of the 
enemy fled, leaving behind his dead, dying and 
wounded. 

After a series of skirmishes, which added to the 
demoralisation of the enemy, our advance column of 
Kumaonis was fast scaling Pir Badesar, and an our 
before sunset, they were on top. The enemy’s losses 
in this operation were 102 killed and 9 prisoners 
and 27 rifles captured. 

The Pir Kalewa, a commanding feature astride 
the Rajauri-Thana Mandi road, was captured by 
another brigade on the afternoon of October 26. This 
was comparatively an easier job, the enemy s losses 
being four killed and many more believed killed and 
wounded. 

After consolidating their successes at Pir 
•Badesar and Pir Kalewa and dispatching more men 
to defend the Pathankot-Chhamb stretch of the 
Jammu-Pakistan border, the Indian Army resumed 
the offensive to the link-up with Poonch. 

The next phase of the operation, i.e. the capture 
of Sangiot, was altered, as the sappers preferred to 
build a road to Poonch via Mendhar. The enemy had 
one strong brigade located in Mendhar, and another 
brigade at ^Ramgarh. 

On the night of November 7-8, 5 Brigade moved 
forward to secure the right flank of Mendhar, while 
19 Brigade took up the task of securing the lelt 
flank. The Rajauri column was detailed to capture 
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Ramgarh fort and features in the vicinity, to protect 
the left flank of 19 Brigade. Mean-while, the 
battalion at Pir Bdesar was demonstrating towards 
Thana Mandi. Bhimber Gali and Ramgarh were to 
be taken in the first bound and Bhimber Gali was 
then to be made into a firm base for further 
advance. 

After encountering heavy resistance from 
hostiles, the columns moved forward. As the sun 
was dipping behind the hills, Bhimber Gali itself 
was in our hands. Our positions were consolidated 
during the night and the next day, November 9, 
point 6,207 was taken, the capture of Point 6,207 
gave us a clear view of an enemy concentration in 
Turti, about six miles soujbh of Mendhar. One 
thousand hostiles with animal transport 
concentrated in the area presented an ideal target 
for our guns and mortars. The enemy fled in utter 
confusion, leaving behind at least 60 dead. 

The total of enemy casualties in the course of 
the 18-mile Indian advance from Rajauri to Bhimber 
Gali was 175 killed, many more wounded and 20 
taken prisoner. Large quantities of stores and 
equipment, including standard and paratroop rifles, 
3-inch mortar bombs, small-arms ammunition, 
signal cable and foodstocks fell into our hands. The 
enemy also left behind loads of anti-Indian hate- 
propaganda posters and leaflets. 

The Rajauri column encountered heavy 
gjposition at Ramgarh fort, five miles north-west of 
Rajauri, and the surrounding heights. The fort area, 
on top of a steep, pine-clad projection, was defended! 
by three hostile battalions. The resistance was 
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broken and the fort itself captured by midday on 
November 9. 

Two hundred hostiles were believed to have 
been killed in the fight for Ramgarh. The booty 
included 5,00 rounds of small arms ammunition, 38 
3“inch mortar bombs, five to six miles of cable, one 
loudspeaker and chairs and tables and a Pakistan 
flag. 

With Ramgarh in our hands, Indian troops from 
Chingas and the Pir badesar area linked up with 
Ramgrah, thus removing the large enemy bulge 
towards Rajauri. 

At Bhimber Gali, the Indian forces resumed 
their advance along both the flanks. 

With the enemy well entrenched and the 
approach to it most difficult, a frontal attack 
appeared to be the only alternative, with the 
inevitable accompanying loss of lives. The enemy 
was also holding features south of Mendhar in 
greater strength. The plan was accordingly changed 
and 19 Brigade was ordered to perform a right hook. 

The night of November 19-20 was selected as 
the D-Day for final link-up operations. 168 
BRIGADE FROM Poonch advanced and captured 
features south of Poonch. 5 Brigade captured point 
5,982 and effected the link-up with the Poonch 
column at 2 P.M. on November 20, 19 Brigade 
captured Topa ridge. Mendhar itself was secured on 
November 23 and the features south of Mendhar 
were also taken, and Brigadier Pritam Singh, t e 
defender of Poonch, and Brig. Yadhunath » 
commanding the leading -relief column, shook han s. 
At Topa ridge the Indians captured one medium 
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machine-gun, two 8-inch mor^s, 20.000 of 

small-arms ammunition, 200 mortar bombs, 60 
grenades, 200 blankets and 20 mules. 

Though the Commander of the Poonch garrison 
had shaken hands with the Commander of the relief 
column, a lot of work yet remained to be done to 
insure the link-up and the safety of Poonch. The 
hostiles still had the town within range of their 
shells. To remove this threat, on November 26, an 
attadc was launched on Salotri ridge. The ridge was 
taken after overcoming stiff resistance. Along with it 
came more booty-one bren-gun and two V.B. 
magazines, two spare barrels, two rifles, 2,300 
rounds of small arms ammunition, cables, a 
microphone and a wireless set. 


The capture of Salotri ridge exposed the enemy 
gun positions, and he had to pull them out. After 
the link-up, the Poonch garrison freed Suran and 
Mandi valleys astride the tracks to the north to 
Kashmir. '' •*- - 


Having accomplished their appointed tasks in 
Jammu and Kashmir the Indian Army was now 
again on the defensive. While every enemy attack on 
our positions was resolutely repulsed, Indian troops, 
under strict roders from the Army headquarters, 
refrained from embarking on any fresh offensive 
operations. But lAF kept a strict vigil over enemy 
territoiy. Enemy concentrations were strafed around 
Kotli and Bagh with the object of dissolving their 
build-up for offensive activity in western Jammu. 

On December 14-while the cease-fire was still 
under negotitation between India and Pakistan-the 
hostiles laid down the biggest artillery 
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bombardment of the campaign on our positions 
around Naushera. They used 5.5 medium guns, a 
complete regiment of 25-poimders, 3.7 heavy ack-ack 
guns and 75 mms from medium tanks. Bewtween 
11.15 a. m. and 8 p.m. that day, the hostiles fired 
2,500 shells into an area seven miles radius of 
Naushera. At the farthest point, they picked on 
targets at Beri Pattan ten miles south-east of 
Naushera^ 


Simultaneously, Pakistan’s Sherman tanks fired 
at our positions from an area two miles south-west 
of Sadabad. They were engaged and disperesed by 
Indian gunners. lAF aircraft on reconnaissance also 
encountered heavy ack-ack fire from 40 mm anti¬ 


aircraft guns. 

The cease-fire came into force a minute before 
midnight on the first day of the year 1949, which 
brought to a close a 15 ;nonth gruelling campaign 
for the Indian Army. Launched upon within a month 
and a half of tho country’s freedom, under every 
imaginable handicap and without any planning 
whatsoever, the Kashmir campaign was a fiery test 
for free India’s Armed Forces. Out of the test they 
emerged with flying colours. 


When on October 26, 1947, the Maharaja signed 
the instrument of accession and the Governor- 
General of India accepted it, the defence of Kashmu- 
as an integral part of the country became the 
concern of the Government of India. And when 
Indian troops were flown to Srinagar on 
of October 27, to drive the raiders out of the State, 
there was a sharp reaction to this move from he 
side of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah who had moved up 
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from Karachi to Lahore to be nearer the scene of 
operation and to watch the swift march of raiders on 
to Srinagar, seems to have felt greatly dejected at 
their failure to achieve the objective. He, therefore, 
in a moment of bitter disappointment ordered the 
acting commander-in-chief of his forces, General Sir 
Douglas Gracery, to dispatch troops to Kashmir, the 
General being fully aware of the shortcomings of the 
troops which were imder his command and were still 
disorgansied and badly equipped, was not prepared 
to obey Mr. Jinnah’s instructions without the 
approaval of Marshal Auchinleck, who was the 
supreme commander in charge of administering the 
partition of the Indian Army. Auchinleck flew to 
Lahore at the express requst of General Cracey and 
succeeded in persuading Mr. Jinnah to cancel the 
order. 

Mr. Jinnah there upon turned to diplomatic 
negotiations and invited Lord Mountbatten and 
Prime Minister Nehru to Lahore for a discussion on 
the situtation. Pandit Nehru could not undertake 
the journey due to ill-helth and so Lord 
Mountabatten went alone to Lahore where on 
November 1, he had a long session with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah presented a three point proposal - a 
cease fire, withdrawal of the force of Indian 
Dominion and the tribesmen, and a plebiscite under 
the joint control of the two Governors-General. Lord 
Mountbatten declined to accept the proposals 
pointing our his constitutional inability to act 
without consulting his Cabinet. Lord Mountbatten 
durmg the course of discussion, however, asked the 
common-sense question of how Mr. Jinnah could be 
responsible for withdrawing the tribesmen if he had 
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no control over them, to which Mr. Jinnah replies, 
“if you do this, I will call the whole thing off.” 

It was at this meeting that Lord Mountabatten 
suggested that a plebiscite be held under the 
auspices of the United Nations. But Mr. Jinnah 
promptly rejected the idea. 


Pakistan’s Aggression on Kashmir 
Meanwhile it was becoming increasingly clear to 
Indian forces engaged in driving out the tribal 
raders, that Pakistan was giving all-out support to 
them in the shape of transport, arms, ammuntion 
and military leadership. Inseveral sectors Pakistan 
soldiers without uniform were actively fighting the 
Indians. Heavy artillery and anti-aircraft guns were 
freely brought into action and the Pakistan bases 
across the borders were used to build up reserves 
and supplies for the hostiles. The Indian army ha 
captured prisoners, arms and documents inthe 
course of their advance, proving that Pakistan was 
directly concerned in operations against India in 
jammu and Kashmir State. 

“That Pakistan”, reported-the London Tmes, is 
unofficially involved in adiding the raiders is 
certain. Your correspondent has first hand evidence 
that arms, ammunition and supplies are ^ ® 

available to the Azad Kashmir forces. A few 
Pakistani oficers .are also helping to direct th 
operations.... And however much the Pak stan 
Government may disavow intervention, moral and 
material support is certainly forthcommg. 

Then there is the evidence of an 
force Sergeant, Mr. Haight, who 
volunteer with the raiders and actively fough 
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against Indian forces, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. After some months while on his way to 
America he revealed to the correspondent of the 
New York Times, that “gasolene-scarce and strictly 
rationed commodity-was supplied plentifully to the 
raiders by the Pakistan authorities... Mr. Haight 
also found Pakistan Army personnel runnings the 
Azad Kashmir radio station, relaying message 
through their own Pakistan Army receivers, 
organising and managing Azad encampments in 
Pakistan, and supplying uniforms, food, arms and 
ammunition which, he understood, came from 
Pakistan Army stores through such subterfuges as 
the ‘loss’ of ammunition shipments.” 

“Five years later in the summer of 1952, the 
Khan of Mamdot claimed from the Pakistan 
Government of India had only two alternatives if 
they were to expel the invaders from Kashmir soil 
which after the accession was Indian territory. They 
had either to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, 
namely Pakistan territory which was furnishing the 
raiders with not only men and material, but also 
with bases of operation, or they had to dissuade 
Pakistan from giving this aid to them. 

In his several telegrams. Pandit Nehru 
appealed to the Prime Mmister of Pakistan to deny 
assistance to the invaders. But all these efforts 
failed. 

Anxious for a peaceful settlement, India offered 
various proposals, none of which was accepted by 
Pakistan. Any action by India to attack the bases of 
the invaders in Pakistan would have meant direct 
conflict with Pakistan. The Prime Minister of India, 
in a letter dated the 22nd of December, 1947* 
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informed the Prime Minster of Pakistan that if 
Pakistan did not deny to the invaders assistance 
and the use of Pakistan territory for operations 
against the State, India would be compelled to take 
such action, consistent with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, as it might consider 
necessary to protect its interests. There was no 
response from the Pakistan Prime Minister. On 
January 1, 1948, India submitted a formal complaint 
to the Security Council under Chapter VI of the 
Charater, as India was anxious to avoid a direct 
conflict with Pakistan Prime Minister. On January 
1, 1948, India submitted a formal complaint to the 
Security Council under Chapter VI of the Charter, 
as India was anxious to avoid a direct conflict with 
Pakistan. 

All proposals and offers for resolving the 
situtation which India had made in her dircet 
approaches to Pakistan, naturally lapsed when India 
took the matter to the Security Council. 

The Government of India, in its complaint to the 
Security Council stated : 

“In order that the objective of expelling the 
invader from Indian territory and preventing 
him from launching frest attacks should be 
qickly achieved, Indian troops would have to 
enter Pakistan territory : only thus could the 
invaders be denied the use .of bases and cut off 
from their sources of supplies, and 
reinforcements, in Pakistan. Since the aid which 
the invaders are receiving from Pakistan is an 
act of aggression against India, the Goyemment 
of India are entitled, in international law, to 
send their armed forces across. Pakistan 
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territory for dealing effectively with the 
invaders. However, as such action might mvolve 
armed conflict with Pakistan, the Government of 
India, ever anxious to proceed according to the 
spirit of the Charter of the United nations, 
desire to report the situation to the Security 
Council in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 35 of the Charter. They feel justified in 
requesting the Council to ask the Governemtn of 
Pakistan: 


(1) to prevent Pakistan Governemtn personnel, 
military and civil, participating in or assisting 
he invasion of Jammu and Kashmir State: 


(2) to call upon other Pakistan nationals to desist 
from taking any part in the fighting in Jammu 
and Kashmir State: 


(3) to deny to the invaders: 

(a) access to and use of its territory for operations 
against kashmir; 

(b) military and other supplies; 

(c) all other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong 
the present struggle.” 

When the Security council took up the matter for 
consideration, pakistan emphatically denied that it 
had any part in the invasion of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The pakistan foreign Minister, Sir Mohd. 
Zafrullah PQian, informed the Security Council that: 

“...the Pakistan Government emphatically deny 
that they are giving aid and assitance to the so- 
called invaders or have committed any act of 
aggression against India. On the contrary and 
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solely with the object of maintaining friendly 
relations between the two dominions the 
Pakistan Governemtn have continued to do all in 
their powers to discourage the tribal movement 
by all means short of war.” 

He, however, brought forth counter-charges against 
India, particularly its attitude towards Pakistan. 
Junagarh and Muslims in general, he pleaded that 
the Kashmir situation should be viewed in this 
broader perspective as it was a part of the 
deliberately hostile policy adopted by India towards 
Pakistan since partition. 

In its resolution dated January 17, 1948, which was 
accepted by pakistan and India, the Security Council 
called upon Pakistan and India : 

(i) “to take immediately all measures within their 
powr (including public appeals to their people) 
calculated to improve the situtation and to 
refrain from making any statements and from 
doing or causing to be done or permitting any 
acts which might aggravate the situation; and 

(ii) to inform the security Council immediately of 
any material change in the situatio which occurs 
or appears to either of them to be about to occur 
while the matter is under consideration by the 
Council, and consult with the Council thereon. 

Between January 22 and February 4, the Security 
Council held eight meetings on this 
number of draft resolutions were put forward y e 
members which were greatly weighed in avour o 
Pakistan. The Council continued to P® 
hearing to Pakistan. The Council continue o give 
patient hearing to Pakistan’s numerous comp am 
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The real issue was being obscured, as the Prime 
Minister of India put it. "the nations ^ ™ 
sitting on that body got lost m power politics. 

Meanwhile fighting continued in Kashmir On 
India representative’s return from new where be had 
gone for^consulation with the Government of India, 
the Security Council on March 10, resumed its 
consideration of the Kashmir situation. After several 
meetings a joint draft resolution was Produced by 
the Security council on-April 17, which declared that 
the situation in Jammu and Kashmir was likely to 
endanger international peace and security, and 
therefore the Council recommended the setting up of 
a Commission of five members "to proceed at once to 
the Indian sub-contient and there place their good 
offices and mediation at the disposal of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan.” 


India, However, rejected the draft resolution as 
in the owrds of the Indian representative, mr. 
Ayyangar, “it tars us with the same brush and 
makest us look like the co-accused.” pakistan also 
objected to the resolution, and considered that the 
measures recommended were not adequate to ensure 
a free and impartial plebiscite. But in spite of 
objections from India and pakistan, the resolution 
was adopted by the Security Council on April 21. 

By May 7, the membership of the United 
Nations Commission on India and pakistan (UNCIP) 
was completed. The Government of India informed 
the Security Council that it would not be possible to 
implement those parts of the resolution against 
which it had already objected. “If, however, the 
Commission was sent, the Government of India 
would be glad to confer with it.” 
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“When at last the Commission was dispatched 
to India and Pakistan, it found the situation 
politically and militarily quite different from what 
the Security Council had thought it to be when it 
passed its mild and necessarily non-committal 
resolution in April ” 


For, when the Commission landed in Karachi on 
July 5, 1948, they got “the first bombshell. Sir 
Zafrulla Khan informed the Commission that three 
Pakistani brigades had been on Kashmir territory 
since May. he explained the measure as an act of 
self-defense.” 


Earlier the same Pakistan Foreign Minister had 
solemnly declared before the Security Council that 
Pakistan had no part in the invasion of Jammu and 
Kashmir and had even denied the giving of 
assistance to the irregulars. Persistent denials by 
Pakistan might have temporarily misled the 
unsupecting and the unwary; but once the U. N. 
Commission arrived on the sub-continent of India, 
the facts could no longer be concealed. 


Later in their resolution of August 13, the 
Commission at last recognised the falsity of 
Pakistan’s denials in the following words: 


“As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the 
territory of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
constitutes a material change in the situtaion 
since it was represented by the Government of 
Pakistan before the Security Council, the 
Government of Pakistan agrees to withdraw its 
troops from that State.” 


Two years later on Septemebr 5, 1950, Sir Ovm 
Dixon, who succeeded the Commission as U.N. 
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Representative for India and pakistan, reached a 
similar conclusion : 

“.When the frontier of the State of Jammu 

and Kashmir was crossed ....by the hostile 
elements, it was contrary to international law 
and when in May, 1948, units of the regular 
Pakistan forces moved into the territory of the 
State, that too was inconsistent with 
international law.” 

The Cease-Fire 

The fihting in Kashmir had become more extensive 
and more serious The Commission, therefore, 
addressed itself to bringing about a cease-&e, and 
in pursuance of this objective had several meetings 
with the Governmetns of India and Pakistan. 
Finally after careful consideration they adopted a 
resolution on the 13th August, 1948. The 
government of India accepted this resolution by a 
letter dated the 20th August, 1948, while Pakistan 
declined to accept it. They were banking upon the 
success of their arms in Kashmir, having launched 
an all-out offensive to defeat the Inidan forces and 
capture the State. Pakistan was thus directly 
responsible for postponing the cease-fire and for 
prolongation of hostiliites 

By the fall of 1948, Pakistan High Command 
was convinced that it could not attain its objective 
by force, and thereupon they gave greater heed to 
the negotations and the UNCIP formulated a 
further resolution of Jan. 5, 1949, to supplement the 
earlier resolution of August 13, 1948. The draft of 
this further resolution was accepted by the 
Government of India on 23rd Decemebr and by 
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Pakistan on 26th December, 1948. India, however, 
accepted the resoulutions, subject to the assurances 
contained in the correspondence between India and 
the Commission. As the terms of the resolution were 
accepted by both the Governments before it was 
actually passed by the Commission, a cease-fire was 
ordered from 1st January. 1949 

The Basic Resolution of August 13, 1948 
The assurances given to the Prime Minister of India 
by the Commission wer public and known to 
Pakistan. These assurances the basis of which alone 
India accepted the two Resolutions, and which form 
part of the reports of the Commission and are 
official records of the Security Coxmcil, included the 
following: 

(i) Responsibility for the security of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir rests with the Government 
of India. 

(ii) The sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir 
Government over the entire territory of the 
State shall not be brought into questin. 

(iii) There shall be no recognition of the so-called 
Azad (Free) Kashmir Government. 

(iv) The territory occupied by Pakistan shall not be 
consolidated to the disadvantage of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

(v) The admin is tration of the evacuated areas in the 
north shall revert to the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir and its defence to the Government 
of India who will, if necessary, maintain 
garrisons for preventing the incursion of 
tribesmen, and for guarding the main trade 

routes. 
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(Vi) Pakistan shall be excluded from ^ 

Jammu and Kashmir in particular in the 

plebiscite, if one should be held. 

(vii)If a plebiscite is found to be impossible for 
technical or practical resason, the Commission 
will consider other methods of determining tair 
and equitable conditions for ensuring a ree 
eitpression of the people’s will. 


(viiDPlebisicite proposals shall not be binding upon 
India if Pakistan does not implement Parts i 
and II of the resolution of 13th August, 1948. 


The legality of the State’s accession to India was 
never questioned by the Security council or the 
Commission. In fact, on February 4m 1948, the U.S. 
Representative^ in the Security Council said: 

“The external sovereignty of Kashmir is no 

longer under the control of the Maharaja.with 

the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India, 
this foreign sovereignty went over to India and 
is exercised by India, and that is how India 
happens to be here as a petitioner.” 

The Legal Adviser to the U.N. Commission came to 
the conclusion that accession was legal and could 
not be questioned. The Commission recognised this 
position in its report and and its two resolutions of 
August 13, 1948. and January 5, 1949, as also the 
consequential position that Pakistan had no locus 
standi in the State except that of an aggressor. 


The basic resolution of August 13, 1948, is in 
three parts, part I requires a cease-fire, non¬ 
augmentation of military potential on either, side 
and the maintenance of a peaceful atmosphere. 


\ 
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Under part II Pakistan had to withdraw all her 
forces, regular and irregular, while India was 
required to keep svifTicient troops for the security of 
the State including the observance of law and order, 
part III provided as follows: 

“The Government of India and the Government 
of Pakistan reaffirm their wish that the future 
status of Jammu and Kashmir shall be 
determined in accordance with the will of the 
people and to that end, upon acceptance of the 
Truce Agreement both Governments agree to 
enter into consultation with the Commission to 
determine fair and equitable conditions whereby 
such free expression of wil be assured.” ' 

Obvioulsy Part III of the resolution could come into 
focus only after parts I and II had been fully 
implemented, the resolution of January 5, 1949, 
being subsidiary and supplementary . to the 
resolution of August 13, 1948, was merely an 
elaboration of the principle contained in part III 
and-had no paractical significance till the resolution 
of August 13, 1948, was fully implemented. The 
word ‘plebiscite’ does not occur in Part III of the 
resolution of August 13. As recorded to do so even 
today; Pakistan also refused to implement Part II 
going back on the obligation of vacating the 
aggression. In further implementation of the 
resolution of 13th August, 1948 and its 
supplementary of 5th January, 1949, Admiral 
Nimitz of United States of America was. nominated 
as Plebiscite Administrator in March, 1949, and 
United Nation Military Observers were sent out to 
assist in establishing the cease-fire line and to 
investigate reports of its violation. By Jyly, 1949, 
the cease-fire line had been demarcated. 



Festivals of the People 


There are many Hindu and Muslim Holy days in 
Kashmir, the chief of these as under: 

Sont 

Kashmiri Pandits hold customary ceremonies on 
many religious festivals. They proceed according to 
lunar months, the holy days and festivals are 
calculated by the lunar months where-as wordly 
affairs of them or regulated by solar months. The 
first day of solar Chetr is the supreme and is 
celebrated as sont of Spring festival on the 15th of 
March every year. A basket of unhusked rice, with 
bread, a rupee, a pen-case, a cup of curd a few 
walnuts cooked- rice some flowers especially of Bread 
Mushik and Vai are kept over-night and seen the 
first thing in the morning on waking up by the 
inmates of the house. Each picks one of two walnuts 
which are dropped in the river after bathing. The 
unhusked rice is given to fisherman who make 
present of fish which is eaten in the evening of the 
Sont day. The fair is generally held in some open 
ground of the village of city where the youngsters 
play games and women enjoy and go in flocks to 
Badamwari and pay homage to sweet lilacs. 
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Lawrence remarks : “It is not mere love of beauty of 
colour that imples them, but a spirit of thanks 
giving that the winter snow has passed, and that 
the earth has come to life again with all her bright 
flowers and promise of kindly fruits”. 

The people of the city celebrate the Sont festival 
collective without any consideration of class and 
creed. Out in the almond gardens, one generally 
finds Hindus and Muslims sitting side by side, 
drinking tea from their streaming samawars. On 
this occasion the songs of spring are also sung. 
Blossoms of almonds and the warm sunshine on the 
mountain slopes of Hari Parbat and Shankracharya 
hills are enjoyed to the full. In the past this was 
declared a public holidays which is now scrapped. 

Shivratri 

The most important festival is the Shivratri. It 
commences from the first day of dark fortnight of 
Phagan. From-the 5th to the 9th day house cleaning 
and washing of the clothes is done. On the 10th day 
money according to the customaary scale is sent to 
the daughters. On the 11th fried fish and bread are 
cooked in the house and after a brief cermony the 
whole family partake of the food. On the 13th day 
the head of the family keeps a fast and performs the 
puja of Shiva during the night. The 14th day is the 
feast day .The elders are given presents of sugar or 
fruit by the uounger ones; and cooked rice ano meat 
are sent to the daughters. On the 15th day or first 
day of the suceeding fortnight, walnuts consecrated 
at the puja are distributed among relations and 
friends 

Presents to daughters include Salt, Kangar 
Wooden sandle. 
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Pun is a ceremony held in honour ^on 

Lakshmi. Bread is prepared m ^ j 

any auspicious day during the bright fortnight i 
Bhadon and. after performing the necessary 
reiigious rites, is distributed among relatives and 
neighbours. 


Kambaripach 

Kambari pach or the dark fortnight of Assuj is 
entirely devoted to the shradha ceremonies. A 
shradha is performed in memory of the departed 
pitris on the days corresponding to the tithi of the 
day of his or her death. Priests are given phal-mul 
in kind and cash. 


Jeth Aahtami 

' Jeth Ashtami or the 8th day of the bright fortnight 
of Jeth Zaith Aithem is sacred on account of the 
birthday of the Goddess Ragnia. On this day a fair 
is held at the sacred spring situated at the village of 
Tulumulla. Thousands of people flock hither and 
spend the night praying and singing around the 
spring. Pandits of the Valley keep fast on this day 
and prepare Kheer. 


Hot Nawmi 

Har Nawmi or the kk9th day of the bright of 
fortnight of Har is the birthday of the Goddess 
Sharika whose shrine is situated on the Hari Parvat 
hill in Srinagar. From early morning people in their 
thousands go round the sacred hill and also attend a 
big havan performed in honour of the Goddess there. 

Naw Warih 

Naw Warih or the New Year’s day fall on the first 
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day of the'bright fortnight of chet and the custom of 
unhusked rice, etc. being seen in the morning as on 
Sont is observes. The sons-in-law are invited and 
given a feast, and on return to their homes are 
given money presents. A big fair is held in every 
village or a town where Kashmir Pandits are living 
in good number. New clothes are generally worn on 
this day. 

Baisdkhi 

Baisakhi festival was introduced by the sikhs in the 
valley. Kashmiri pandits also celebrate this festival 
at Gupt Ganga Spring at Ishabar where a fair is 
held and people generally take a purificatory bath 
and then visit the nearby Nishat Bagh for a picnic. 
It is from that day that officially fountains and 
cascades begin to plan in -various old Moghul 
gardens for the ensuing season. 

Urai Reahipir 

It is celebrated on the fifth day of the full moon in 
Baisakh. A fair is held in honour or Reshipir, a 
Hindu saint at Ali-Kadal. Reshipir lived in the first 
half or 17th century in Srinagar. He is known 
among Kashmiris as Pir-Pandit-Padshah. Reshipir s 
funeral rites are performed and every Hindu 
presents-to the saints representative and receives 
some fried rice which is taken home and distribute 
among relations. 

Shrawan DvadashlSharawan Bah 
It is held on the 12th day of the waxing moon of the 
month Sawan. On this day the rites are performed 
for children who die before they receive sawed 
thread. On this day the bereaved parents flock to 
the spring called Kapalmochan at Ba pur ne 
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Shopian to intercede for their lost ones. Shrad is 
performed and garments of the deceased are 
distributed. 

Shrtiv(in’PoninilRaksh(ibandha.n 

It is held on the on the full moon day of sawan 
pilgrims must reach the distant cave of Amarnath, 
Thajiwar, Danishwer, Sari-shwer, Harishwer and 
Mahadev. On this day lord shiva is worshiped. 
Sweets are distributed and donations are offered at 
these shrines. 

Khichi-tnawasIKhichiri-amawasi 

According to Neelamatpurana.the valley of Kashmir 
was once a vast mountain lake and was drained by 
Kashyap Reshi who imported residents and sages 
from india to live here. In those pre-historic days, it 
is said that tribes called Pishachas and 

Yakahas were living here. They used to give 
troXible to these immigrants and as advised by Nila, 
the lord of Nagas, the residents off and on offered 
food and clothing to these tribes who then allowed 
them a peaceful time. The festival of Khichimawas 
is still observes by Kashmir Pandits on the 15th day 
of the dark fortnight of poh when kichri is cooked in 
every house and kept outside in the compound in 
new earthen plates or in a jat made of fresh grass¬ 
es present to the Pishachas and Yakhas. 

Zang Trai 

Zang trai is held on the third day of warih or the 
New Years day. On this day married ladies visit 
thier parents as per custom and receive presents 
from them and in the same evening return to their 
homes. 
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Janam Ashthmi 

Janam Ashtami is the birthday of Lord Krishna 
which is celebrated on the 8th day of the dark 
fortnight Bhadon when every Kashmiri pandit keeps 
a fast which is broken at moonrise. Presents of 
various fruits and cash are sent to daughter on this 
day. 

DusserahIVijay Dashmi 

With the influx of the punjabi Hindus, the Dusserah 
began to be celebrated in srinagar with great ‘eclat’. 
During the Dorga rule, Chandmari ground and 
Hazuri Bagh in srinagar became the attraction for 
the city population on the eve of the Dusserah. 
Effigies of Rawan, Kumbhakaran and Meghnad are 
burned at sunset on this day. There are other 
festivals like Holi and Diwali which are celebrated 
by Kashmiri Pandits also. 

Holi ^ 

Holi is a festival espically of hindus of India. It was 
introduced in the valley by Maharaja Gulab 
Kashmiri pandits also participate in this festival. On 
this day Lord Krishna’s play with Copies is imiteted 
and water mixed with different colours is sprinkled. 
Sweets are distributed on this day. 


Dewali ^ i a- u • 

Dewali was introduced by Maharaja Gulab Smgh m 
the valley. It is celebrated in the month of Oct-Noj' 
Goddess Laxmi is worshiped on this day. Sweets a 
distributed and illumination are held on this day . 

Har Chutturdashi 

Is held on the fourteenth day of ^ “XiM 

the month of Har at Khrew Village where 
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Jawalamukhi temple is situated along with the 
ancient Lingum of Jawalamakh. Brahmins of the 
valley visit the Tirtha and pay homage along with 
husked rice mixed with liver and kidney parts of 
sheep which are distributed. 

Festivals of muslims 

Fairs and festival have played a very vital role in 
the life of the Kashmiri Muslims. Among their 
reli^ous festivals are mentioned as under : 

Moharram 

It is celebrated during the first week of Hyira year. 
Shias take out procession on the eve of the 
Moharram. They recite the verses which extolled the 
heroic deeds of the heroes of Karbala. The mourners 
beat their breasts and sometimes cause serious 
injuries to their bodies. With the spread of modem 
education most of the westernized Shia families 
have given up the practice of beating their breasts. 
It is during this month of Moharram that the Shias 
call meetings where mourners recite elegies, Feasts 
are arranged for the participants. The Sunni 
Muslims do not take part in these processions. 
Sunnis distribute cooked rice and sharbat among the 
poor and children. According to Sunni Muslim belief 
the whole universe was created on this very day by 
Almighty and Adam and Eve were bora on this day 
and Nooha’s ark touched the shores of earth. 

Vrs Nabi 

Urs Nabi is the prophet Mohammad’s birthday, it is 
also known as Id-i-Milad and is celebrated on 12th 
of Rabi-ul-Awal. On this day .prophet’s hair relic is 
displayed at Hazratbal shrine. The boy’s father 
sends presents to the girl which in the case of high 
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class gentry, are reciprocated with bigger presents to 
the boy from the girl’s father. 

Miraj Alam 

It is celebrated on 26th of Rajab which means the 
Prophet’s flight to Heaven. On this day also 
Prophet’s Hair relic is displayed and prayers are 
held in every Muslim house. Big dishes are also 
prepared and friends and relatives are invited. 

Id-ul-Fiter or Id Ramzan 

It is an important festival of the Muslims and is 
celebrated after the close of Ramzan fasts. It is a 
thanks giving day to almighty. Presents are given to 
nearest relatives, and friends. New clothes are put 
on this day and prayers are held in the open groxmd 
or Idgah which is essential. 

Id-ul-Zuha 

It is an important festival of Muslims. They sacrifice 
a sheep on this day and distribute it among 
relatives and friends. Example of prophet Ibraham 
who was about to sacrifice his son Ismail before the 
Alm i gh ty when asked for instead a ram was offered 
to him after the Lord was pleased. On this day 
prayers are offered in the open grounds or in Idgah. 
After Id prayers sheep or goat is sacrificed. Presents 
are also sent by the father-in Laws to their 
respectives daughters-in-law and sons-in-law. 

Shab-i-Barat 

Shab-i-Barat is celebrated on 14th of Shaban. On 
this night prayers are offered throughout the night 
and at places illuminations are held and money and 
other articles in alms are given. 
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Shab-UQadr 

It is celebrated on 26th of Ramzan, month of fasts. 
Prayers are held throughout the night in shrines 
and mosques. Sweet dishes are prepared and 
nearest relatives are invited at the feast. 


Among the other popular festivals 
Muslims of Kashmir, are as Undenl. Urs-i-Shah- 
Hamadan, Urs-i-Batmalloo, Urs-i-Chrar-i-Sharifi, 
Urs-i-Makhdoom Sahib, Urs-i-pir Dastgir, Urs-i- 
Naqshaband Sahib and Urs-i-Refimol. Some of the 
mohallas of Srinagar like Batmallo, Khawaja Bazar, 
Khanqah are named after different saints. Writing 
about the participation of the villagers in the 
Hazratbal festival. Dr. Neve remarks; 


“These are the great days to which the people, 
especially women and children look keenly forward; 
for not only is there the display at the shrine, but 
the opportunity of showing off their best clothes and 
Jewellery, and of seeing the shops of the city and 
making their frugal purchases. A bundle on the 
man’s back contains a few days rice and condiments, 
and the wife carries a fat cock as a present to the 
moullahs.” 


“From the economic point of view, fairs and 
festivals offered opportunities for buying and selling 
special kind of commodities. They attracted 
merchants and artizans and good business was 
done.” 


Rituls and ceremonies 

“The Muslims of the valley”, says Lawrence, “may 
have retained for some time after their conversion to 
Islam, some of the Hindu sustoms of endogamy 
within the caste and exogamy outside the gotra, but 
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there is no trace of these customs now and the 
different tribal names of krams are names and 
nothing more.” 

It is now possible for a Dar to marry a girl of 
the Ganai Kram and vice-versa, provided both are 
agriculturists. The intermarriage among the caste 
wattals or scanvengers is still a taboo. There is, 
however, a sort of caste system prevalent, in as 
much as the members of one profession prefer to 
marry their sons and daughters among the followers 
of a similar profession. Thus it is very rarely that 
goldsmiths and blacksmiths contract marriage 
among themselves. The old krams or nicknames of 
pandit, Bhat, Dar etc., are however, still retained 
and new one also added by reason of the special 
calling of the head of the family or any of his 
ancestors or because of such peculiar cirumstances 
which may have occured to him. 


“For instance”, says a local writer, “a man, 
named Wasdev, had a mulberry tree growing m his 
courtyard and therefore he was called Wasdev Tul. 
He in order to get rid of his nickname cut down the 
tree. But a mund remained arid people began to ca 
him Wasdev Mund. He then removed the trunk ot 
the tree but is removal resulted m a khud, he then 
filled up the depression but the ground ^ 

teng and he was called there upon Wasdev Teng^ 
Thus,exasperated he gave any further attempt to 
remove the cause of this nickname and it continued 
to be Teng which is now attached to the name of his 
descendents.” 

The Sheikh Sayyids and piraadas 
considered to bo Krams of respectability among th 
Zltos. Mullahs or priests though not numerous, 
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are a class by themselves and every village has got 
a family or two to minister to the religious needs of 
people and to officiate at the birth, marriage or 
death ceremonies, recently they have taken to 
agriculture and government service also; but 
otherwise they live by the free gifts of grains 
bestowed on them by the villagers at harvest time- 
called by locally as “Mangai.” 

Coming from the same stock and possessing a 
common cultural heritage, the people of Kashmir 
have many resemblances in dress, social customs 
and ceremonies though grouped among themselves 
as the followers of two deferent faith. These 
resemblances in certain social customs are even 
connected with birth, marriage and death. The 
sacred shrines of both the communities are situated 
close together and it is a frequent occurrence that 
the fairs at these shrines are also held on the same 
date. The system of Khanadamad, a variant of the 
Hindu custom of adoption, is prevalent among both 
the communities. In all the important social 
functions of a Hindu his Muslim friends and 
neighbours take a keen and personal interest and 
vice versa. 

Many of these ceremonies and rituals have 
undergone some minor changes among both the 
communities due to the impact and influence of 
modern education and economic conditions. For 
instance, the old system of having a grassy bed for 
the mother at the time of her confinment has been 
generally discarded. Similarly having costly and 
decorative dresses for the groom and display of the 
fireworks on festive occasions have increased and it 
is generally found that the sumptuous and prolong 
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feasts with their social customs are increasing day 
by day. And due to free flow of wealth in the stet 
marriage ceremonies cost more in both the 
communities and the groom’s father places his 
demands before the bride’s father with the result 
that the economically backward people cannot 
compete and are being axed. No reformer comes 
forth who could eradicate these social customs and 
evils which have grown during these past thirty 
years. 


Kahnether 

Among both the communities now the birth of male 
child is hailed with joy while that of a girl evokes 
little or no pleasure for there is custom of dowries as 
already mentioned has increased. For elevan days 
after the child is .born the family and near relatives 
cannot perform any religious ceremonies among 
pandits. On the eleventh day a purification 
ceremony, the kahnether takes place. On t e ay 
the mother of the child leaves her home. 


% 

Shran Sundar 

A Yagia is performed and the child is pen a name 
Before this on the sixth day after coppment toth 
the mother and the child are bathed. The bath b 
called Sunder and after it lighted torches of 
birchbark are passed round *e h®ad c 
and all the persons present.The oldrat lady 
house does this while repeating the words 
phraze”Shokh ta punasun” 


Zerakashi 

Zerakashi is the hair cuttog '“y Pei^formed • 
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only a Choti at the top. After the Yagia Sana 
relations and friends are treated to a feast. 

YdgupovBetlThrBdd Ceremony 

The yagupaveet or sacred thread-ceremony, is one of 
the most important ceremonies in the life of pandit. 
It is performed before a boy attains the age of 12 
years. The sacred thread is put round the boy’s neck 
by his Guru and he is henceforth a twice born 
Brahman. From his relations who are present he 
begs alms for his Guru, money he gives to the guru. 
A few days earlier the garnavi manzirat and 
divagon ceremonies are performed. Relatives and 
friends invited to the accompanying feast generally 
make presents to the parents. The women sing 
songs daily after the garnavai ceremony has taken 
place. On the day following the main ceremony a 
kushalhoma is performed to mark the safe and 
pleasant termination of this important event. The 
guests then return to their homes. The young 
married women among them each receive a few 
rupees as atagat. Their husbands are also presented 
with rupees, and one or two rupees are given to 
each child coming with the guests. 

The marriage of vivah ceremonies also begin 
with the garnavi or house-cleaning. The manzirat 
and divagun them then follow. On the wedding day 
the bride groom is dressed in a achkan and a 
pyjama and now in coat and pant with tie and dons 
coloured turban. A procession is formed in the 
courtyard of his home, where he takes his stand on 
the vyug. The oldest women in the house the comes 
out and waves lighted lamps and feeds sweets to the 
couple, while the assembled relations join in song 
and shower flowers over them. The bride groom is 
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next taken to the house of the bride. He may go in a 
car and carries processionists in cars. Outside the 
bride’s home the vyug ceremonies are Performed and 
the wedding party are given a feast by the father of 
the bride. The lagan or nupital ceremony is then 
performed by the family priests of both the bride 
and bride groom. Food placed before the couple who 
both eat from the same plate. After this hand in 
hand, they walk seven times round a lighted tire. 

After the lagan, bride and bridegroom return to 
the latter’s home. The bridegroom’s party takes 
them in procession, the ceremony of yyug eing 
repeated before starting. Arrived at the s 

honse, the bride is first taken to the kitchen and the 
thakurdwar. She is then made to sit on cushions, 
while the assembled women burn incense an 
continue with their singing. The bndegrooms sister 
is the recipient of a good present in cash on this 
occasion The next night the young newly-married 
Tair again go to the house of the bride’s parents, 
where^the groom receives presents, from them in 
cash and kind. During the first years of “^triage 
the bride's father sends her various Presente at 

fitivais and on his own birthday, and those of his 
sons and daughters. 

Marriages between boys 

before they pass 25th y^^^^f.^iafand the 
liveiyhood. The parents ‘he^brid^\„„,e the 

bridegroom are the P horoscope of 

match. “ f to the father of the 

marriageable and suitab y ^ 

giri if *e "P%ot a 3 tatus 

inquiries are ^ the family of the boy, 

and the economic position ot tne lam jr 
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The appearance, health and the education of the boy 
today generally out-weigh all other considerations 
Before the marriage ceremony, another custom, that 
of vak dan, has now come to the fore. When the 
parents of the bride and the bride-groom 
accompanied by their near relatives, meet in a 
common friend’s house or in a local hotel and after 
partaking of sumptuous tea, solemnly agree to the 
marriage of their respective son and daughter. 


Most of the ceremonies connected with death of 
a Kashmiri pandit are very elaborate. The dead 
body is washed and wrapped in a white shroud. A 
brief shrad ceremony is performed before the dead 
body is taken to cremation ground. There the 
ceremony is more elaborate which takes more than 
two hours. Before the dead body is put to fire pyre a 
niryana ceremony with invocations to the Bharavs 
and chanting of hymns and mystic sounds is 
performed. The funeral pyre is lit by the son of the 
dead or by the nearest relatives. After the dead 
body is consumed by the fire, the mourners return. 
Before entering the house a fire is lighted at the 
ghat round which the mourners walk after taking a 
bath in the river. For ten. days shradha ceremonies 
are performed at the ghat every morning and on 
10th day the son or the chief mourner shaves his 
head to indicate the end of mourning. On the 11th 
and 12th days more shredhas are performed and 
then every month for the first year. After this yearly 
shredhas are performed. In all these ceremonies the 
priests get a good share in cash and kind given in a 
charity fot the peace of the soul of the departed. On 
the monthly and annual shards the sons, daughters 
and daughters-in-law keep fast throughout the day. 
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Ceremonies of Muslims 

The Muslims sometimes marry their daughters and 
sons to some near relations and if this is not 
possible they ask some man who is generally known 
Manzimyour to arrange for marriages. Custom of 
Khanadamad is prevalent among the cultivators and 
hanjis but is slowly dying down. Now the middle 
class Muslims of the city and of the suburbs have 
eiven up this system and marriages are arranged 
outside their relations. When the age of the girl 
reaches to puberty the father of the girl asks 
Manzimyour to seek a suitable match for the girl. 
The manzimyour arranges the marriage an re a es 
highly coloured stories of the ma^ificance and 
generosity of his client. He generaily 
gentleness, and his weaith. When a sm ® ® “ j . 
Ls been found the ceremony of ba^oHr® m 
performed. Some times on this evasion ®®™®g® 
contract ceremony is written, an ^ 

made. Afterwards on four Naw' 

Idui-Fiter, Idul-Suha, Miraj Sharif ai^ 
the boy’s father sends present to the gu- 
case of high class gentry Fm 

bigger presents to the boy 
a week before the ni®rn®ge ® ^ 

are held in the houses of both tjie *3 7 ^ends. 
and invitations are issued to re ® ^ ^ 

The day before the marriage o . j^ehudi 
villages the boy’s father sen ^ feet with 

dye to the bride who paints her ^fter a 

colour. On the marriage day decks himself 

bath, dresses himself properly ®“ 
with the best ciothing h®. ®®“.®f“^ .“'d^friends 
borrow from his friends. His re and 

give him presents of money, kno 
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then he and his party leaves for bride’s hoxise 
formerly on horses and now buses and cars. Before 
the bridegroom leaves for bride’s house he sends 
ahead presents and palanquin in which the bride 
will return. This has now been given up in the city. 
As they draw near the bride’s house the women of 
the bride’s house come out singing the song of 
welcome and praising the*bridegroom’s qualities. 
When the whole party is assembled the grand groom 
sits on cushions and the feast commences, some 
times tea is served before feast. At times when the 
Niqah ceremony is not written a Molvi or Imam of 
nearby mosque is called who writes it out and in 
return receives some money for his work. Before this 
is done the two fathers of the contracting parties fix 
the amount of mehr or dowry according to the 
custom of the family. In the city it is now generally 
equivalent to Rs. 9000/-. Meanwhile the bride and 
her friends examine the wedding presents and when 
all is ready the bride in a best ^ess is carried by 
her brother or maternal uncle into the palanquin. 
The bride depart with her husband and is 
accompanied by her female relatives. She instructs 
her in the formalities which have to be observed. In 
her father-in-law’ she is received with great 
enthusiasm and parties of singing women come out 
to greet her; .and she taken into a room arranged for 
her reception where she takes her seat with her eyes 
downcast until her mother-in-law comes and raises 
her face. She abstracts from the brides handkerchief 
some money which is her perquisite. Then all the 
women of the bride groom’s family kiss the bride’s 
hands and place rupees in it. A big feast is given on 
the marriage night known as Wathal and next day 
the guest depart. The bride remain seven days in 
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her husband’s house, then discarding her bridal 
dress. She puts on cloths given by her father-in-law, 
Wathijjor and sets off for her father’s house. It 
generally takes months before the father of the girl 
is able to invite his son-in-law to a feast called 
Fersal at his house. This system has now been 
discarded in the city. Father-in-law invites his son- 
in-law along with guests during days when the bride 
is in her husband’s house. He receives cash presents 
etc., then there is no bar of their coming or going, 
the houses of bride’s father and bride groom’s father 
are known by the name of Huhur and Warev. 

Death Ceremony 

When a Muslim approaches his death he is laid with 
his head towards north or east. At the time of death 
relatives who visit him call on the name of God and 
verses from Quran. When he passes away they 
break into weeping. The corpse is then bathed and 
wrapped in a shroud and carried to the graveyard in 
a wooden coffin which can readily be procured from 
a nearby mosque. The tabut is covered with black 
cloth from a shrine nearby. The burial is 
accompanied with recitations of the holy verses from 
the Quran and other sacred books. The mourners 
then pray for the peace of the soul of the departed 
and return to their homes. For some till the coming 
friday. The chief mourner daily visits the grave with 
the mulla and offers prayers. On the next friday, all 
the friends and relatives of the departed gather at 
the grave and offer fatiha or prayers. They then 
return to the house of the chief mourner and are 
seiwed with light refreshments. For a year or two 
the mulla receives alms from the house of the 
departed on certain muslim holidays, now in villages 
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only. The graveyard is planted with irises,tulips 
narcissi and some spring flowers. Many rituals and 
ceremonies connected with birth, marriage and 
death have, however, undergone reforms in 
consequence of modern socio-economic necessities. 
The Muslim population of the valley is divided into 
the Sunni and the Shia sects, the former being in a 
prepondering majority. They have monoplised the 
papier mache trade and during the hey-day of the 
shawl industry they were the proprietors of shawl 
factories. Since there was an unbalanced ceremony 
between the shawl weavers who were generally 
Sunnis and the capitalists, numerous Shia-Sunni 
riots took place then, the interested parties lending 
a religious tinge to these. The last Shia-Sunni 
conflict was in 1870 A.D. 

There are some settlements of Pathans and 
Moghuls in certain parts of the valley reminiscent of 
their rule; but now they have been absorbed in the 
general population of the country. The bomb and 
Koikh are the inhabitants of the Jhelum Valley 
below Baramulla in Tehsils of Uri Muzaffarabad. 
They were a source of constant terror to the 
Kashmiris till Maharaja Gulab Singh subdued them. 
They used to carry out marauding expeditions into 
the valley and even now our mothers quieten our 
.crying children by saying that khoikh have come. 
They now follow the peaceful professions of 
agricultural government service and trade. 

Boatmen or Hanjs are well developed by the 
hard labour of towing and paddling the boats which 
were once their means of livelyhood. They have now 
adopted different avo^tions of trade. They are an 
ancient race and the 'Rajatarangini often mentions 
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the Nishads. They have been brought from 
Sangaldip modern Singapore and have been settled 
here. Some Hanjis claim Hazrat Noah as their 
ancestor but it is generally believed that they were 
Kashtryas before their conversion to Islam. They 
still disdainfully refer to a novice at boatcraft as a 
Shudra. There are many classes of boatmen known 
according to the boat they play and live in. The 
Bahach boatmen have recently taken to timber and 
grain trades and with the rise in their standard of 
life have acquired a respectability over other hanjis. 
They own buses and carrier trucks and rice husking 
machines. The doonga and houseboat hanji looks 
cleaner and can speak pigeon English and Urdu 
fairly well. He is intelligent and at a very short 
notice can perform the duties of an accomplished 
butler or an expert cook, a seasoned shikari or an 
experienced guide. Most of the visitors owe their 
happy and trouble free holiday in the Valley to the 
hanji. There are other classes of hanjis that is Mar 
Hanji or Dal hanji who carries vegetables to the city 
markets from the dal vegetables gardens. The gari 
hanji are those who collect sin^ara from the Wular 
lake, and sell it in the city market. The Gada hanji 
or fishermen are well known for their close 
communal feelings and generally their brothers 
when they are in distress, specially in the wind 
storms of Wular lake. 

Dress of Kashmiris 

The dress of Kashmiris has often been criticised for 
being effeminate and conducive to lazy habits. It is 
a long loose gown but toning at the neck and falling 
to-the ankles. In winter it is made of wool and in 
summer of cotten. There is very little difference 
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between the phiran worn by men and women. A 
pyjama of the loose type is generally worn under the 
phiran and this is all the dress of an average village 
of Kashmir. The women wear a skull cap 
surrounded by a fillet of read colour known as 
Qasaba in the case of Muslim and a fillet of white 
cloth in the case of a pandit women known as 
tarenga. A shawl or a white chaddar thrown 
gracefully over the head and shoulders, more as a 
protection from the sun than to hide the features 
completes their headgear. Old men wear a turban 
which is a sign of respectability and affluence. It is 
now dying down and the new generation put on cap 
and generally roam bare headed. The ordinary 
peasant is content with wearing the long pointed 
skull cap. In winter a kangri is taken under the 
phiran to keep oneself warm. It consists of an 
earthern jar of about six inches diameter covered 
with a basket of wickerwork. Charcoal cinders of the 
special type are put in it to give a constant and a 
continuous heat. 

When Emperor Akbar, conquered Kashmir in 
1586, the Kashmiris offered a stiff resistance and 
Moghuls army was defeated near Srinagar, so in 
order to do away with the martial spirit of 
Kashmiris he forced the kashmiris through Qasim 
Khan the Moghul Governor to wear the effeminate 
phiran in order to degrade them. Otherwise it is 
said that before the advent of the Moghul rule they 
were a short coat, trousers blanket. A crusade was 
latched against its use by patriotic Kashmiris like 
S.M. abdullah, Kashyap Bhandu and late Jia Lai 
Kilam and others which resulted in the change to 
graceful Saree, Shalwar, Kamiz during the thirties. 
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Diet of Kashmiris 

The staple food of the Kashmiris is rice. They take 
plenty of vegetables but the favorite dish is the hak 
or Karam sag. In the cities mutton is consiimed in 
large quantities but in the villages it is still a luxury 
reserved only for festive occasions. Although being 
inhabitants of a cold country, Kashmiris abhor the 
use of intoxicating drinks. 

They have however found a cheap and harmless 
alternative in tea which they take so often. Its 
preparation is also quite different, salt being used 
instead of sugar. Green tea leaves are boiled and to 
give it a pink colour a little soda bicarb is added. 
Every time is tea time in a Kashmiri home and the 
samovar is generally steaming throughout the day. 
It would be sheer discourtesy to allow even an odd 
visitor to leave the house without serving him with 
a hot piping cup of pink-coloured tea. 

“Kashmiris Character: Kashmiri has been called 
a mystical and imaginative. His environment has 
made him so. Climate of the Valley its snowy peaks 
and flowing silvery streams and sublime solituds 
have induced his frame of mind. Buddhism, 
Vedantism, and the mysticism of Islam have found a 
congenial home in Kashmir. Panditji and Pirsahib 
had made him supersitious and mysticism have 
ingrained in the very nature of the Kashmiri.” 
Lawrence calls us pir parast that is saint 
worshippers. He believes that the “saints will aid if 
men called” and a dead saint is more efficacious 
than a living priest. Even on the anniversary of a 
saint’s death men will abstain from food and 
Kashmiris far away in India on serve this fast as is 
done in the case of anniversary of Rishis, like the 
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Rishi Malau or Hardu Rishi’s at Islamabad near 
Jama Masjid. It is a unique fair and the majority of 
both the communities abstain from meat for a week 
in Oct.-Nov, At the end of it cooked rice radish eggs 
from part of the feast Even on Bhatmol’s 
anniversary a fair is held in April at Batmalu 
locality Srinagar both communities take part and 
abstain from meat. A native of Kashmir is not 
conservative but is impregnable to new ideas. He is 
kind to his wife and children. Divorce scandal, cases 
of immorality and murders are very rare. He is 
hospitable and entertains his guests most cheerfully. 
Crimes against person or property seldom occur. 
Even his snakes have no poison except viper in 
Dachigam and Chashmashahi Rakh. Kashmiri is no 
drunkard or opium eater. He has simple habits. 
“Kashmiris,” vfrote Dr. Bernier are celebrated for 
wit, and considered much more intelligent and 
ingenious than Indians. 


Kashmiri has a devotion for his own vale. He 
does not willingly leave his own country. The 
climate, food and the mood of life of a large part of 
India ai^ often strange to him as they are to the 
visitor. T^he attachment which the Kashmiri feels to 
his own land is confined to the vale of Kashmir. To 
or ^ is exile and the Kashmiri 
whSe^ere^s rf” or its neighborhood 

t rprodrcfe^t^rhTL^l;: 

Wbutaries from its Z Barat ua” It I tv' 

its tradition, its customs its sacred places of 

Pilgrimage, its arts and crafts are rememreJe? 
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cherished and transmitted from generation to 
generation and the result is that the general 
impression is one of continuity and identity. 
Kashmiris are given to tea. It has been found cheap 
and harmless substitute which they take often. Its 
preparation is also quite distinct. Salt is often used 
than sugar. 

Kashmiris have easy and pleasant lives. In 
times of danger they show much courage and 
endurance. Their physique, their character, their 
language are so market as to produce a nationality 
of its own. Intellectual superiority, keenness of 
perceptions, clearness of mind and ingenuity 
dominate their character. Alert intelligence, quick 
wit and artistic feel show in them signs of a bright 
future. They are essentially of mild and cheerful 
disposition. Their versatile genius wins laurels for 
them every where. They are- extremely hospitable 
and carry the arts of life to high perfection. “Angels, 
no angles” they surely are. Sir Francis Young 
Husband remarks, “In spite of the splendid Moghuls, 
brute Pathans, bullying Sikhs an rude Dogras, the 
Kashmiris ever remained the same.” The conquerors 
came in hordes but they scarcely touched the soul of 
the people. Kashmiris are still what they were in 
spite of them all, says Bernier. They have always 
lived their self centered cleaver and conservative 
peculiarities are noticed in them. 

Kashmiri Brahmins eat meat and are excluded 
by the Indian Bhramins and form a separate class., 
and are loose in their observances. The valley is 
singularly free from any modern intermixture of 
foreign races and they are proclaimed as one of the 
highest and purest races in the world. They are very 
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handsome with chiselled features and a strong 
athletic figures but none of them are of martial 
proclivities of women, Col. Alexander writes that 
women of Kashmir are beautiful and enchantingly ^ 
handsom. Mr. Wilson refers to the legend of two 
angels Harut and Marut having been ensnared by 
the beauty of Kashmir women. Mr. Victor Jacque 
Mont a French naturalist writes, “Know that I have 
never seen any where such hideous witches as in 
Cashmere. 

Once when a Zenana Missionary was impelled 
to say, “0 dear Kashmiri women why won’t you 
wash” They looked at her wondering and replied, 
“we have been so oppressed that we do not care to 
be clean.” Perhaps this answer explains the face 
that under oppressive rule during the Pathas and 
Sikh times cleanliness involved imposition and 
abduction. Many of our young beautiful girls were 
kidnapped and forcibly admitted in the Mughal and 
pathan courts either as wives or concubines and 
thus the habit of uncleanliness was forced on women 
of this land. George Forster who visited Kashmir in 
1783 A.D. says that Kashmiri Women are fairer in 
completion not uncommonly blue eyed but simple 
and attractive in appearance, as compared to wheat 
coloured hard boned peasant women of the Punjab, 
the dark complexioned women of other parts of 
India. A Pandit lady appears, to be more delicately 
featured very often but a muslim lady is more 
vigorous and seems to possess a stronger stamina. 
Apparently one may consider this to be due to caste 
restrictions in one case and a wider field in other. 
Now since the dawn of freedom women are enjoying 
decent living and have entirely changed their 
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outlook. She moves freely in societies and she ranks 
amongst the best of the world. 

Untouchability between the two sister 
communities is unknown. Often they work together, 
eat together, sleep together and sit together and feel 
no grudge for each other. They live peacefully. One 
may annoy him but the Kashmiri will never tend to 
offend him. To provoke his neighbor is not his 
scheme. Self defence he leaves to the mercy of God. 
When sore pressed he may employ the weapon of 
passive resistance. Otherwise that too has got no 
meaning with him. Surely he is above the average 
human level. 

“When Kashmiris quarrel they call one another 
by bad names, and will occasionally go so far as to 
knock off a turban or seize an adversary by his 
effeminate gown. The sight of blood is abhorrent to 
them. The Kashmiri can turn his hand to an 3 h;hing. 
He is an excellent cultivator when he is working for 
himself. He is a good gardener, and has a 
considerable knowledge of horticulture. He can 
weave excellent woolen cloth and can make first-rate 
baskets. He can build himself a house, can make his 
own sandals, and make his own ropes, there is 
sacrely a thing which he cannot do, and as there are 
no middlemen like the Banyan of India, the 
Kashmiri is his own man of business. He 
understands profits and loss, and does not often 
make a bad bargain. He is, of course like all 
orientals, conservative and does not accept very 
readily crude suggestions regarding reforms in 
agriculture. I have at last induced them to cut down 
thistles., though the conseiwative party urged that 
the young thistles were an extremely pleasant 
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vegetable in the spring. The Kashmiri can quote m 
support of his system of agriculture, and indeed in 
support of every act of his everyday life, some 
shyming proverb, and he is essentially a man of 
routine. Everything in their lives, ploughing, sowing, 
sheep-shearing etc., has its proper time, and the 
time is determined by the day on which sun enters 
Aries and spring commences and the day on which 
the sun enters Libra and the autumn begins.” 
Lawrence. 

“Kashmir is a very old country, and its people 
are very old fashioned. Those who have studied the 
history of Kashmir say tha't the people have not 
changed much since the times of ancient Hindu 
kings. This is quite possible but I think that many 
of the hard things said about Kashmiris are due to 
the fact that the official interpreters of their 
character have been foreigners often grasping and 
corrupt, always unsympathetic.” Lawrence. 

William Moorcraft visited and stayed in 
Kashmir Valley during the first half decade of Sikh 
Rule, he wrote on every aspect of life in Kashmir, be 
it social economic, commercial or political. Observers 
he on the character and Potentialities of the 
inhabitants; 

^The natives of Kashmir have been always 
considered as amongst the most lively and ingenious 
people of Asia, and deservedly so. With a liberal and 
wise government they might assume an equally high 
scale as a moral and intellectual people. The 
complexion of the Kashmirians varies from dark to 
olive, and is some-times ruddy and transparent^the 
eyes are large and full, the nose is well defined and 
commonly of an acquiline form. He has great 
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ingenuity as mechanic and a decided genious for 
' manufactures and commerce. Of their food and 
menu, Moorcraft .says: “They food of those who can 
afford it is partly a meat mutton of goats or sheep. 
Which sells at about three pense per pound.-Beef is 
not procurable as the sikh ruler punishes the death 
of a cow capitally. The chief food of the people is 
vegetable, turnip cabages, radishes, the singhara or 
water-nut and rice. 
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Government 


The establishment of the rule of Muslim kings, 
called the Sultans, in Kashmir neither affected its 
Independence nor at first brought about any 
material change in the political, social and cultural 
life of its people. Shah Mir and his immediate 
successors were content to carry on with the old 
institutions and organisation. But from the time of 
Sultan Qutob-ud-Din onwards, when a large number 
of Sayyids and Sufis started pouring into Kashmir 
from Persia and Central Asia, the conditions began 
to undergo a change under their influence. 
Sikandar’s region indeed stands out for the 
introduction of many new offices and institutions in 
the field of administration particularly. It was, 
however, in the time of Zain-ul-Abidin that final 
touches were applied to the country’s changing 
administrative set-up which then came to be broadly 

based on the system prevalent in the other Muslim 
countries. 

Administrative division 

The territories directly governed by the Sultans 
included the Kashmir Valley and Lohara. As used 
the Hindu kings, so now also, the Valley was divided 
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in two main provinces. Maraj and Kamraj. While 
Avantipur was the headquarters of the former, 
Sopur was that of the latter. 

Each province was further sub-divided into 
small districts; called Parganas. But the number of 
Parganas varied from time to time; it was twenty- 
seven under Muhammad Shah, thirty under Mizra 
Haidar Daughlat, and forty-one under the Chak 
Sultans. 

The village continued to be the lowest unit of 
administration. Lohara was originally added to 
Kashmir under the Lohara dynasty. At the time of 
the foundation of Sultanate, however, it became 
independent of Kashmir. Shihab-ud-Din was the 
first Sultan who subjugated it, but his hold upon it 
proved temporary. Qutb-ud-Din tried to reconquer it, 
but failed. The credit for its permanent conquest 
foes to Zain-ul-Abidin. He abolished • its old Hindu 
dynasty and, from his time onwards, it began to be 
governed from Srinagar through a governor. 

The provincial administration was organised on 
the models of the centre. Its head was the Hakim 
who was required to maintain law and order and 
collect revenue. The judiciary was under a Qazi. The 
Kotwal and the Muhtasib were incharge of the 
safety and morals of the people. 

Central administration 

Like a Hindu king, the Sultan also was the head of 
the administration, both civil and military. It was 
he who made all the appointments and framed laws 
of the land. He could award any punishment, 
including the death penalty, and his was the highest 
court of appeal. 
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He was distinguished from his subjects by a 
number of other privileges and prerogatives. He 
thus sat on the throne, wore, crown, used Ohatr 
(umbrella) and Chauri (flywhiskers), adopted exalted 
titles, struck coins, recited Khutba in his name, and 
bestowed robes of honour on nobles and others. 

To assist him in the performance of his regal 
duties, the Sultan had a council of ministers. 
Holding their office at his pleasure, these officials 
were consulted by the sultan on all important 
occasions. They were also put in charge of certain 
departments to conduct the day-to-day 
administration of the country. But unlike the Hindu 
kings, the Sultans generally assigned them jagirs in 
lieu of their services. 

The ministers were, however, mere secretaries 
in the theory and their job was only to carry out the 
Sultan’s policy and orders. But as they were chosen 
from among the leading and powerful landowning 
families, in practice they exercised a check, on the 
autocratic powers of the Sultan. The extent of this 
check, however, depended upon the personality of 
the Sultan; it was considerable if he were weak, and 
nominal if he were strong’. During the weak rule of 
Zani-ul-Abidin’s successors, it were the ministers 
who had to whip hand; they made and unmade 
rulers at will, declared war or made peace, and even 
parcelled out country among themselves. In their 
policy and attitude, therefore, they were not much 
different from their counter partsunder the later 
Hindu kings. 

The chief minister was known by the name of 
Sarvadhikara under the early Sultans and Wazir 
from the time of Zain-ul-Abidin. He was the highest 
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civil official in the State and a constant adviser to 
the Sultan, and as such chiefly responsible for the 
implementation of his policy. The welfare of the 
people and stability of the State therefore, depended 
largely upon his ability and wisdom. 

Sometimes, the Wazir was also called upon to 
discharge the duties of the commander-in-chief. 
Thus Suhabhatta or Malik Saif-ud-Din, the Wazir of 
Sultan Sikandar, was not only the head of the civil 
administration but also the commander-in-chief. 
Under the later Shah Mir Sultans, the functions of 
the Wazir and the commander-in-chief came to be 
invariable combined into one person. This 
development, however, took the shine out of the 
Sultans and their position was reduced to that , of a 
figure-head. On the other hand, the wazir became 
the de facto ruler; he assumed the functions of the 
highest court of appeal, conferred jagirs upon the 
nobles, made appointments in the State service, 
dismissed the officers, and declared wars or nia,de 
peace. Wazir Ghazi Chak even deposed Sultan 
Habib Shah and himself ascended the throne. 

Until the time of Path Shah, the finances also 
of the State were handled by the Wazir. But Path 
Shah called into being a separate post of the finance 
minister and designated him Diwan-i-Kul. The latter 
was made responsible for the collection of land 
revenue and other taxes. He supervised the State 
expenditure also. The history' of Diwan-i-Kul under 
the Chaks is, however, obscure. 

The head of the ecclesiastical department was 
called Shaikh-ul-Islam. This office carried great 
prestige with it because the person holding it formed 
many important functions; he was the supreme 
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judge, looked after the working of 
institutions, enforced the Shariat, performed the 
coronation ceremony of a new Sultan, and served as 
his constant adviser on legal as well as religious 
matters. Sometimes, he also issued decrees on 
political matters, e.g. the claim of a person to the 
throne. In 1532. When Mirza Haidar Dughlat 
invaded Kashmir, the Shaikh-ul-Islam enjoined upon 
the people to fight and kill the invaders, and his 
decree han a miraculous effect upon the spirits of 
the masses. Under the Chaks, the duties of Shaikh- 
ul-Islam were merged with those of Quzi-ul-Quzat. 


The scholars, however, hold different opinions 
about the time when the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam 
was first instituted in Kashmir. Muin-ud-Din 
Miskin, the author of Tarikh-i-Kabir says that a 
person named Mulla Ahmad Allama, who came to 
Kashmir from, Turkistan along with Bulbul Shah, 
was the first man to hold this office imder Shams- 
ud-Din I. but in the absence of any reliable 
corroborative testimony, one scholar does not agree 
with his opinion. He thinks that this institution was 
introduced in Kashmir in the time of Sikandar. But 
another scholar is in perfect accord with Muni-un- 
Sin miskin and says that the office of Shaikh-ul- 
Islam did exist in the time of Shams-ud-Din I. He 
writes: “If there be any doubt about the date of the 
establishment of the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam, the 
fact the office did exist about this time is proved by 
several references to it in a number of histories of 
Kashmir. Most probably the office was imported 
from Central Ais.” He further says; “It this 
testimony is to be given credence, Kashmir was 
ahead of Turkey in this respect by about a hundred 
years.” 
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The military department was headed by Mir 
Bakhshi. He maintained soldier’s register, made 
arrangements for their recruitment and distributed 
their salaries. His office was probably • first 
established by Ali Shah. 

Amir-i-Dar or Lord Chamberlain, whom 
Jonaraja calls Dyarapala, was one of the few officers 
who were in almost constant attendance upon the 
Sultan and enjoyed his full confidence. No one could 
enter the royal presence or make a representation to 
the Sultan without his permission. He was also the 
Master of Ceremonies and, therefore, made 
arrangements for every important function at the 
court. 

The royal treasuiy was placed under the charge 
of Khazanchi or Khazanadar. During the early 
period of the Sultanate he was called Ganjavara, the 
name given to him by the Hindu rulers of Kashmir. 
He had absolutely nothing to do with the politics of 
the country. But there was one Khazanchi during 
the Sultanate period who was on the band-wagon 
and who materially influenced the history of the 
country. He was Hasan, the official of Zani-ul- 
Abidin. It was chiefly owing to his support that 
Haji-Khan obtained the throne after the latter’s 
death. 

To guard the frontier passes against the foreign 
invaders as well as smugglers was the duty of 
Nayaks. As before, they were provided with a force 
and stationed at fortified outposts. The collection of 
customs duties on the goods exported from and 
imported into Kashmir was also entrusted to them. 
As all of their functions were of great importance, 
the Nayaks were made directly responsible to the 
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central government, and the Sultans took personal 
interest in their recruitment. 


Kotwal was a city police officer. Assisted by a 
force, he maintained law and order and protected 
the people from thieves and robbers. So vnde were 
his powers that he could even put the thieves to 

death. 


Muhtasib was another city officer who 
supervised the markets and inspected weights and 
measures. But his primary duty was to look after 
the morals of the people. He thus saw that the 
public prayers were properly conducted, intoxicants 
were neither manufactured nor publicly sold, the 
drunkards created no public nuisance, and gambling 
and immoral living were not carried on. But he 
could himself hold a summary trial only for ordinary 
misconduct and award light punishments. The cases 
of serious nature had to be referred to the Qazi. In 
practice, therefore, a Muhtasib was nothing more 
than an executive officer. But in the time of 
intolerant rulers, like Sikander and Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, he enjoyed wider powers and, therefore, 
higW position and prestige. 


Justice 

The highest judicial authority in the country was 
vested in the Qazi. His office was created by 
Sikandar and the first incumbent was Sayyid Hasan 
Shirazi who was posted at Srinagar. Under the 
Chaks, when the Qazi was made head of the 
ecclesiastical department also, his powers and 
prestige received a further fillip. He then came to 
act as the chief judge, lead the prayers, look after 
charitable and educational endowments, and advise 
the Sultan on legal and religious matters. 
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To assist the Qazi, there was a Mufti. The latter 
gave rulings on cases according to the Hanaflte law. 
In the time of Husain Shah Shafite law also was 
applied. 

There was yet another subordinate judicial 
officer known by the name of Mir Adi. Usually, it 
was he to whom the contending parties first 
approached for decision. If the case was not a 
complicated one, he himself settled it, otherwise he 
referred it to the Qazi. 

The Wazir also administered justice. But the 
highest court in the country was that of the Sultan. 
He could also act as a court of first instance. 

The civil cases were decided in accordance with 
either the Shariat, i.e. the Islamic law, or the 
personal law of the contending parties. The 
punishments in criminal cases did not, however, 
always conform to the Shariat. Zain-ul-Abidin, for 
instance, was against the penalty of capital 
punishment or mutilation of limbs for theft and 
robbery. 

In order to keep themselves abreast of all that 
happened in the country, the Sultans maintained a 
regular establishment of secret spies. Some of the 
queens and princes also did likewise. Thus Sbihab- 
ub-Din’s queen, Lakshmi, kept a watch over the 
activities of her rival, Lasa, through her spies. In 
the time of Zain-ul-Abidin, the spy system became 
so efficient that, it is said, the Sultan “knew all 
about his subjects except their dreams”. 

As cavalry formed the principal part of the 
Kashmir army, the headship of the department of 
Royal Stable was much sought after. The fact that 
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in case of a disputed succession every claimant tried 
to capture and control this department speaks 
volumes of its importance. The Hindu rulers of 
Kashmir had given this department the name of 
Mahasavasala. What was it called by the Sultans is 
not known. 


The last major office central government was 
that of records. It has two establishments, one at 
Srinagar and the other at Sopur. All the documents 
of sale and purchase of property, agreements, 
contracts, and judicial and revenue records were 
preserved at either of these places. Before the time 
of Zain-ul-Abidin, a document was drawn on Bhoj 
Patr or the birch bark. But he introduced paper 
manufacturing and the documents must have then 
begun to be written on it also. It is said that he 
caused all the earlier records to be destroyed. 

There were some other minor but important 
offices also. The guardianship of the sultan’s sons, 
for example, was a prestigeous post and its holder 
was a member of the Sultan’s Council. By the 
nature of their jobs, the Court Physician and the 
Court Astrologer also were very near the Sultan. 
The departments of music and translation were 
maintained by most of the Sultans, and a Secretary 
or Dabir headed each of them. 


The State derived its income mainly from the 
land revenue and the methods of assessment 
mcluded sharing, appraisement and measurement. 


Shah Mir fixed the revenue demand so low as 
one-sixth of the gross produce of land. This was 
probably done partly to. recoiicile the people to his 
ru e an partly to rehabilitate the country’s economy 
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which had been shattered by the mismanagement of 
affairs under the later Hindu rulers as well as by 
foreign invasions. But Shah Mir’s successors raised 
the demand to one-third and this was the normal/ 
rate of assessment which prevailed during the 
Sultanate period. Whenever the country suffered on 
account of a famine or flood, the State demand was 
considerably reduced. Zani-ul-Abidin lowered it to 
one-fourth when a famine occurred in his tune. From 
the newly reclaimed pargana or Zainagir, he 
charged only one-seventh of the gross produce. 

After studying Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi, we get a fair idea of the system of revenue 
assessment. He says the land was classified into 
four categories, viz., Abi, Lalmi, Baghi and meadow 
lands. The first was the land cultivated by irrigation 
and depended upon rainfall and it was 
comparatively lightly taxed. The Baghi lands or the 
orchards enjoyed exemption from tax under the 
Shah Mirs. The early Chak rulers, however imposed 
a tax on this class of Land also. But Yusuf Shah did 
away with it. The meadow lands, being swampy and 
unfit for cultivation, were not taxed at any time 
during the Sultanate period. This system was 
definitely and improvement over that of the Hindu 
kings. 

The assessment was made on the basis of the 
annual produce of rice of a whole village, and the 
villagers could not remove their produce from the 
threshing floor until the government had taken. 
away its share. The grain thus collected was first 
stored up in the government granaries at various 
places, and later on sold to the non-agricultural 
population at fixed rates as in the earlier times. 
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In the system of land tenure also no change 
appears to have taken place, and the institution of 
private properly also continued. Jazia was another 
important source of revenue. But it was originally 
imposed by Sikandar and collected at the rate of two 
pals (or eight tolas) of silver per year. Zain-ul-Abidm 
fist reduced it to one masha, but subsequently 
abolished it altogether. It was, however, reimposed 
by Fath Shah and continued to be collected since 
then except in the time of Yusuf Shah. 

Customs duties imposed on imports and exports 
and known as Rah-dari-were collected at borders by 
the Nayaks or the guardians of passes. 

There were then some miscellaneous taxes such 
as baj, tamgha, ferry-toll, bridge-toll, cess on arts 
and crafts (rasum-i-hirfa garan), on boat-men and 
the produce of lakes (rasum-i-imirbahri), tax on 
firewood (wan-waziri), cattle (gaw-shumari) and 
trees (Sar-darkhti). Begar or unpaid forced labour 
was exacted from all male adults, particularly the 
villagers and boatmen. The Hindus were required to 
pay cremation tax, in addition to Jazia. The 
muslims paid Zakat ot the Poor Tax according to the 
value of their movable and immovable property. A 
majority of the Sultans, however, made the payment 
of this tax voluntary. But some of them, e.g., 
Sikandar and Yusuf Shah, exacted it with strictness. 

Thus we see that on the whole the incidence of 
taxation on the common man continued to be as 
heavy as under the Hindu kings. 

Shah Mir did not approve of the jagirdari 
system and, therefore, rarely granted jagirs to his 
nobles. But his successors were very liberal in this 
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respect, and granted jagirs which were hereditary 
and managed by their holders. No doubt this system 
saved the government of a lot of botheration 
involved in the payment of salaries to its officials 
and also brought some income in the form of 
offerings from the assignees, but it also tended to 
make the jagirdars very powerful and emboldened 
them to become rebellious. 

The State also received tributes, generally in 
kind, from some neighbouring territories, such as 
Ladakh, Baltistan and Kishtwar. But as the 
exaction of tribute depended upon the ability of the 
central government to enforce its demand, income 
from this source was uncertain. 

The monetary system of Kashmir under the 
Sultan remained more or less the same as it existed 
in the time of the later Hindu rulers. The only 
change introduced by some sultans was in the type 
and weight of their individual coins. 

The Sultans generally issues coins of copper, 
called Kasera or Puntsu. In the time of Zain-ul- 
Abidin, lead and bras were also used for this 
purpose. But cowree remained the unit of the 
momentary system, and fractional payments and 
small purchases were made in it. 

While the Shah Mirs used gold and silver 
sparingly in the minting of their currency, the 
Chaks were liberal, with the result that coins of 
these precious metals wee more in circulation during 
the rule of the latter than of the former. 

Some other types of coins were also in 
circulation, thus, the copper coins of Toramana were 
in use until Hasan Shah’s time. But soon after these 
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went out of circulation and he issued a new coin of 
lead called dividinari, Ashrafis and tanks were used 
by Muhammad Shah’s queen for the building of a 
Khanqah for Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi. Sometimes, 
rice and bullion too were used as a medium of 
exchange. Wages and salaries were often paid in 
rice. While Sikandar and Zain-ul-Abidin collected 
jazia in silver, the Chaks exacted it in pannas. 

But the coins of the Sultans had very little 
artistic value. “Kashmiris were the worst die-sinkers 
of the world”, and “the coins (of the Sultans) vary 
very little, and there is a certain monotony about 
them.” The dates as given on their coins are also 
confusing as in many cases the coins of different 
Sultans bear the same dates. But in the opinion of 
some scholars, some of these coins must have been 
spurious, otherwise the Sultans “could not have been 
so foolish as to give the same dates on the coins of 
different rulers.” However, they admit of one 
possibility vmder which these coins could have been 
genuine. It is “not improbable that rival factions, 
who set up been genuine. It is “not improbable that 
rival factions, who set up rival Sulatans on the 
throne, struck coins or even gave currency to their 
respective coinage.” It is also believed that some of 
the Sultans struck coins in honour of their 
predecessors, but, while doing so, they paid no 
attention to the chronology. Thus, for instance, the 
coins issued separately by Muhammad Shah and 
Fath Shah with the same date of 1470 “must have 
been coined in honour of Haidar Shah who reigned 
from 1470 to 1472.” 

The other notable features of the coins of the 
Sultanate period were as under: 
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1. Some coins bear the dates both in words and 
figures, while others have them only in words. 

2. In some cases, the dates are mentioned in 
Arabic, while in others the language used is 
Persian. 

3. The silver coins are square-shaped. Their weight 
varies from 91 to 96 grains and breadth from 6 
to 65. The heaviest coin is that of Yusuf Shah 
and the lightest is that of Shams-ud-Din II. On 
the obverse, these have the inscription Zarb-i- 
Kashmir enclosed within a lozenge-shaped order 
of wavy lines. The date is given in the segments 
outside the lozenge. The reverse bears the 
Sultan’s name and title, all the Shah Mir 
Sultans used both the titles of Sulatn-ul-Azam 
and Shah, with the exception of Zain-ul-Abidin 
who used only the first title. The Chaks, on the 
other hand, called themselves Padshah and 
Ghazi. In addition to these common titles, each 
one of the Sultans used a separate title also. 

During the nominal rule of Nazuk Shah, Nirza 
Haidar Dughlat struck coins in the name of 
Hximayun, the Mughal emperor of India. One of the 
coins bears the letter H which can stand for the 
name of Nadir Shah with the year 1550. As ‘SO 
Sultan of this name ever ruled over Kashmir, it is 
presumed that Nadir Shah must have been the title' 
or second name of Sultan Nazuk Shah II. a . few 
other coins of NAdir Shah have also been foimd, but 
these are not legible. Coins bearing Islam Shah’s 
name too have come to light. As he never ruled over 
Kashmir, it is believed that the kashmiri nobles, 
who were opposed to Mirza Haidar Dughlat, must 
have struck these coins as a compliment to the 
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Indian ruler in order to enlist his support against 
their opponents. 

4. Though the currency of Kashmir consisted 
mainly of copper coins, these are not available in a 
legible form. Having round shape and an average 
diameter of ‘8’, their weight varies from 17 to 100 
grams. The observe contains a bar, i.e. a line across 
the middle of the coin, with a central knot of 
arabesque design. In some cases, the knot is 
elaborate, while in the other it is in the shape of a 
carelessly formed circle. The Sultan’s name is give 
below the bar and above it appear the words Sultan- 
ul-Azam. Sain-ul-Abidin is the only Sultan who used 
the title of Naib-i-Amirul-Mvuninin. All other Sultan 
who used the title of Shah. The reverse contains the 
lozenge Zarbi-Kashmir with date. Some of Zain-ul- 
Abidin’s coins bear the word Zarb crossed by the 
word Kashmir. Around these words is a quarter foil 
lozenge with elaborate knots in the outer corners. A 
few of his coins have on the obverse his name and 
title in double circle surrounded by another circle of 
dots. 

5. Gold coins, which were rarely issued, weigh 
on an average 175 grams. Its obverse has the 
Kalima in a circle and name of the mint. The name 
appears in Arabic, and is represented by the epithet 
Darus-Sultant i.e., seat of the Sultanate, and motto 
“May it be preserved from destruction.” The reverse 
bears the Sultan’s name and titles. The legends on 
the reverse of the. gold coins, however, vary greatly. 
Sain-ul-Abidin is described as Naib-i-Amirul- 
Muminin, Qutob-ud-Din as Abul-Miyahidul-Aditus- 
Sultan, Haidar Shah as Naib-i-Khalifature- 
Rahmanus-Ssultan, and Hasan Shah as Nagfin-i- 
Mulk Khatim-i Sulaiman. 
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6. Srinagar, or Kashmir as it was called, was 
the chief mint town during the Sultanate period, 
and the present Sarafa Mohalla in th Zaina Ka<ial is 
said to have been the locality of the old mmt in the 
city. While some of the coins mention Miitta as the 
title of the mint townr others describe it as Shahr. 


Military organization 

The Sultans of Kashmir possessed a strong and 
powerful army. Its officers were mostly (^awn from 
among the families of the Magres, the Chaks, the 
Rainas and the Sayyids. Ordinary soldiers continued 
to be generally recruited from the territories of 
Poonch, Rajouri, Budhil, Baramulla and 
Muzaffarabad. 

Infantry and cavalry formed the main division 
of the army, as under the Hindu kings, and the 
latter continued to hold the pride of place on 
account of the mountainous nature of the country. 
As, however, kashmir did not breed horses of good 
quality, the cavalry-men rode on ponies. For the 
officers, horses were imported. Elephants and 
camels also were employed, but their number was 
small. 

The principal class of the army was the 
standing army which was imder the direct control of 
the central government. It was stationed at the 
capital and, being the sultan’s sheet-anchor, both in 
war and pace, was recruited by him personally. 

There were three other classes of the army, viz., 
provincial troops, feudal levies and volunteers. 

The provincial troops were posted at important 
to wns and other strategic places in each province as 
well as on the frontiers, some of them were 
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Stationed also at the forest in the Valley, in order to 
be able to meet any emergency, all of them were 
ever kept in a state of readings. 

The feudal levies were.maintained by chief 
nobles for the help of the Sultan. But the loyalty of 
these troops to the sultan depended upon the loyalty 
of the nobles incharge of these; and the nobles, on 
their part, mostly proved undependable. In the time 
of a national emergency, however, all the classes of 
the army generally presented a united front imder 
the leadership of their ruler. Volunteers were also 
called out on such occasions. 


The strategy of warfare was developed further 
since the time of later Hindu Kings. 

At the time of fighting, the army seems to have 
now been deployed into five sections, viz, left, right, 
centre, vanguard and reargued. Veterans and the 
soldiers noted for their courage, valour and strength 
generally found their places in the vanguard, while 
the weaker combatants were stationed in the 
rearguard. Elephants were also lined in the front. 
They were followed by the cavalry. 


Attack was led by the commander himself. 
Unlike under the Hindu kings, if he died, his place 
was immediately taken up by the second in 
command. Sometimes, when there was a challenge 
rom one side to the other, there were single 
combats, followed by a general melee. 

actual fighting commenced, the 
bultan or the commander, it seems, addressed words 

'3™®= were 

soWierf f “ow the 

soldiers do not appear to have been allotted any 
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special dress. However, to distinguish them from the 
enemy, they were made to put on some distinctive 
mark. They also carried banners of blood red colour. 

Through several forts were built a strategic 
places and properly garrisoned with forces, these 
played little direct part in the warfare, as in the 
earlier times. The wars were generally fought either 
in the narrow mountain defiles and passes or on the 
plane. The forts were used only as stations from 
where the garrisons issued forth to attack the 
enemy, and not to check the advance of an invader. 
As a result the enemy never stopped to besiege 
them. Srinagar had still no fort and a battle for its 
capture was fought either in its neighbourhood or in 
the city itself. To prevent its fall into hands of the 
enemy, it was, however, a usual practice to destroy 
the city bridges over the Jehlum. But an 
enterprising commander still succeeded in forcing 
his way across the river. 

The Kashmir came to excell in making surprise 
attacks on the enemy and this became the most 
common method of warfare with them. Such attacks 
were usually launched before dawn, and employed 
particularly when they were outnumbered by the 
enemy and a pitched battle was disadvantageous to 
them. 

Another mode of warfare which now become 
popular with the Kashmiris was the guerilla type. 
Entrenched on high and difficult mountains, they 
swooped down upon the enemy and caused it a great 
loss. 

The weapons commonly used by them included 
sword, bow and arrow, spear, battle-axe and mace. 
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The warriors put one armour-breast-plates, shields, 
helmets, iron chests, and protections for things, fore¬ 
arms, neck and other parts of the body. 

Srivara makes a mention of yet another weapon 
which was developed in the time of Zain-il-Abidin. 
According to him, it "destroys forts, pierces the 
hearts of men, strikes horses with terror, throws 
balls of stones from a distance and remains unseen 
by the soldiers from encampments”. At another 
place he wi’ites: the Sultan’s army was “furnished 
with the weapons like lightning, showering forth 
arrows with deep and prolonged roar”. This 
description has led some scholars to believe that the 
weapon was a cannon worked with gunpowder. But 
other doubt the use of gunpowder at this period in 
the history of Kashmir. 

One scholar finds “no reliable evidence to show 
that gunpowder was known in the time of Zain-ul- 
Abidin. what really must have been employed,” says 
hem “is the Greek Fire or naphtha which also 
produced, like the gunpowder, considerable sound, 
and the weapon invented was not a cannon but 
some kind of mechanical device by which fire- 
missiles or stones could be discharged.”. The scholar 
continues: "It was in the time of the later Shah Mirs 
or the Chaks that gunpowder came to be known in 
Kashmir, but even then its use was on a restricted 
scale. It appears that Ghazi Shah was the first 
Sultan to possess a cannot which he employed 
against Qara Bahadur.” 

But while speaking about the destruction of the 
temples of Martand and Avantipur in the time of 
Sikandar, Capt. Cunningham says that, their 
complete ruin could have been brought about only 
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with the help of gunpowder. Dr. M.A. Stein is, 
however, at variance with Cunningham’s opinion 
and remarks: “This early use of gunpowder in 
Kashmir has been doubted by others, and I believe 
rightly. Earthquakes and the imperfect fitting of the 
stones, observable in ail Kashmiri temples, are 
sufficient to explain the complete ruin, not 
withstanding the massive character of the 
materials.” 

Rejecting Stein’s thesis, W.R. Lawrence states: 
“In my opinion their overthrow is too complete to 
have been the result of an earthquake which would 
have simply prostrated the bxiildings in large 
masses, but the whole of the superstructure of these 
temples is now lying one confused heap of stones 
totally disjoined from one another. I believe, 
therefore, that I am fully justified in saying, from 
my own experience, that such a complete and 
disruptive overturn could only have been produced 
by gunpowder.” And accounting for the existence of 
gunpowder in the time of Sikandar, Lawrence says: 
“He (Sikandar) was reigning at the period of Timur’s 
invasion of India, with whom.he exchanged friendly 
presents and from whom I suppose he may have 
received a present of the villanous saltpetre. This is 
not at all unlikely, for the furious Tamerlane was a 
great an idol-breaker as Sikandar himself.” 
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Social Ufe 


With the establishment of Sultanate in Kashmir, 
Islam began to spread rapidly and also transform 
the life of its people. As a result of their contact 
with the foreign Muslims, the local converts came to 
adopt many of their manners, customs, dress, etc. 
But at the same time, they did not give up all of 
their old beliefs, practices and traditions. The result 
was the development of a unique social order in 
which the old ideas and institutions mingled with 
the new ones. 

Among the Hindus, however, the old liberal 
Varna system gave place to the rigid caste system 
probably owing to the attitude of conservative 
Brahmans. The refusal of the brahmans to a admit 
Rinchana mto the fold of Hinduism is a clear pointer 
to it. But with the spread of Islam and 
establishment of the Sultanate, the privileged 
position of the Brahmans themselves became a 
casualty, and it now came to be occupied by the 
Muslim divines, e.g., Sayyids, Ulama, and Pirs. The 
Brahmans were not only relegated to the 
background, but had also to pass through a long 
period of toils, troubles and tribulations. Yet it were 
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only they among the Hindus who did not give up 
their caste, while the rest slowly and gradually 
embraced Islam. But with the passage of time, these 
brahmans came to be divided into two sub-castes, 
the Karakuns and the Bhashya-bhatts. While the 
former consisted of those who had taken up the 
study of Persian and joined government services, the 
latter were the Brahmans who continued, as usual , 
to study Sanskirt and look after the religious affairs 
of their commimity. 

Islam permits no caste system. But many 
Hindu converts did not give up their old surnames. 
Thus Kauls, Bhatts, Mantus, Ganais, Rainas and 
Pandits among the Brahmans; and Bars, Magres, 
Rathors, Thakors, Nayaks, Lons and Chaks among 
the Kshatriyas retained their surnames even after 
they embraced Islam. Thoie Hindus who abandoned 
these names after their conversion began to be 
called after the profession they adopted. 

Thus we see that with the large scale 
conversions to Islam, the spirit of the old Varna 
system was revived and, in due course of time, a 
new society based on class distinctions came into 
existence. This changes was brought about by the 
economic disparities and fimctional difference which 
even the unifying and levelling force of Islam as well 
as the efforts of the Muslim Sufis could not 
overcome. 

Classes 

At the top of the social set-up stood the Sultan and 
the royal family. NExt came the feudal nobles 
belonging generally to the families of Chaks, 
Margres. Rainas, Bars and Bhatts. They h^ld big 
jagirs, and enjoyed titles and many privileges which 
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were hereditary. Alinost all the important posts in 
the government were occupied by them. Almost all 
the important posts in the government were 
occupied by them. Most of them were men of culture 
and extended patronage to scholar and artists, built 
religious buildings and created endowments for the 
spread of education. In politics, however, their role 
was not praiseworthy, as already said. 

While some of the nobles, e.g., the Chaks and 
the Sayyids, were foreigners, the others, e.g., the 
Magres, the Rainas and the Bars, were of the 
indigenous origin. The Chaks migrated’to Kashmir 
from Dardistan in the reign of Suhadeva. The 
Sayyids were of two categories, namely, the Alavi 
Sayyids and the Baihaqi Sayyids. While the former 
started immigrating from the beginning of the rule 
of Sultans and occupied themselves chiefly with the 
religious affairs, the latter came in large number in 
the time of Zain-ul-Abidin and took to politics. The 
Baihaqi Sayyids ultimately acquired ascendency in 
the country and began to oppress the local people. 
For some time, therefore, there was a confrontation 
between these two groups of nobles. But towards the 
close of the Sultanate period, the local and the 
foreign elements got merged together. 

The titles the nobles received from the Sultans 
included Khan, Malik, Amir-ul-Umra, Khan-i-Zaman 
and Shaukat Jung. The title of Khan was, however, 
generally conferred upon the princes. 

The Sultan and other members of the royal 
family married within the families of the nobles, 
especially the Sayyids, the ^ Chaks and the M^es. 
For .political reasons, they also .entered into 
matrimonial -alliance .with the .rulers of ’the 
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neighbouring territories, such as the Madra, 
Kishtwar, Rajouri, Pakhli and Sind. The nobles 
marrieci among themselves. 

Although a person’s social status largely 
depended upon his birth, yet the society remained 
open, as before. We come across a number of 
instances of individuals of humble and poor origin 
rising to eminent positions and even becoming 
nobles by didn’t of their ability and energy. 

Side by side with the nobility, there grew up 
religious classes among the Muslims, viz the Ulama, 
the Sufis and the Sayyids. 

The Ulama were learned and pious people. As 
doctors of Islamic law and the interpreters of 
religious dogma,’ they were imiversally respected by 
the followers of Islam. Sometimes, they took active 
part in politics also. They were strict in the 
observance of the principles of Shariat and opposed 
any innovation in their religion. Most of them came 
from Persia and central Asia as, in the beginning, 
very few of the local Muslims were proficient in the 
Islamic law. But in due course of time, many local 
scholars also acquired the necessary knowledge, both 
within and without the country, and came to be 
recognised as full-fledged jurists. The government 
appointed Qazis, Mufits and Shaikh-ul-Islam from 
among the people belonging to this class. 

But more than the Ulama, it were the Sufis, 
Pirs and Murshids, who influenced the social, 
religious and cultural life of the people. In the 
beginning, they were ascetics, men of deep religious 
feeling, who put great stress on repentance and 
trust in God. But later on, their emphasis shifted to 
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the loving devotion to God and discipline of the 
individual soul Sayyid Ali Hamadani, who came to 
Kashmir in the time of Sultan Qutb-ub-Dm, held the 
opinion that the “Muslims should limit then* desires 
according to the dictates of religion but they should 
not annihilate them like the Hindu Sadhus or 
Muslim Faqirs. He denounced the practice of 
crippling one's hands or feet, or unnecessarily 
inflicting bodily sufferings upon oneself. He believed 
in a balanced life, a a golden mean”. It was also 
“ordained that a Muslim mystic, in order to tread 
the path of God, must have a spiritual guided or a 
teacher with whose help he may, through successive 
stages, be led to attain the ultimate goal of 
enlightenment. Thus it was. that the Shaikh or the 
Pir, according to the Sufi orders, regulated and 
guided the spiritual and moral conduct of his 
disciple and expected in return complete obedience 
to his teachings. Only when the disciple became 
merged with his Master and his self in him, could a 
disciple finally be one with God-the Higher Self. 

A Fir’s abode was the Khanqah. It was usually 
erected and endowed by the members of the royal 
family and the nobles. He lived there along with his 
family and professional disciples who learnt at his 
feet lessons in mysticism. A disciple was initiated 
after a simple ceremony in which he pledged hid 
devotion to the master. Thereafter, both lived in 
close association until the former attained the 
ultimate goal of enlightenment, when he was sent 
out to preach and enlist new disciples. When the Pir 
died, he was succeeded by one who towered high 
among all his professional followers for his moral, 
intellectual and spiritual qualities. Sometimes, 
hereditary principle was also followed for the 
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succession. The successor was called Khalifa. 

The nxmiber of chief Sufi orders which worked 
in medieval Kashmir was six, and these were 
Qudriya, Suhrawardiya, kubraviya, Naqshbandiya, 
Nurbakhashiya and Rishi. While the last mentioned 
one was of indigenous origin, the rest were 
introduced from Persia and Turkistan. 

The spread of Islam in Kashmir owes much to 
the work of these Sufis. Leading a simple and pious 
life, they always raised their voice against 
oppression and injustice in accordance with their 
beliefs and practices. They also acted as social 
reformers, Thus, it was xmder the advice of Sayyid 
Mir Mohammed Hammadani that Sultan Sikandar 
banned the use of all intoxicants and observance of 
the practice of Sati. Another Sufi, Shaikh Hamza 
Makhdum, once lost his temper so much over the 
behaviour of a drvmkard that he caused his death by 
hitting him on his head. The Zikr cerenomies of the 
Sufis not only possessed a devotional aspect, but 
also served the cause of equality, for on these 
occasions all classes of the people mingled together 
and received equal treatment. 

But Sufism played are reactionary role as well. 
On account of its emphasis on other wordliness, it 
gave currency to the philosophy of quietism and 
escapism, and this is best expressed by the Rishis of 
Kashmir. “Moreover, by the admission of alien 
practices and ideas,” Islam is said to have ‘Taecome 
debased. The Siarats and Khanqahs, with which the 
country was studded, became the centres of 
superstition and charlatanism. They began to be 
worshipped by credulous masses who came there as 
pilgrims to beseech the aid of the saint.” 
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Lastly, the Sayyids also played an important 
role in transforming the. old Kashmiri social order. 
Being descendants of the Prophet through his 
daughter, Fatima, they were held in high esteem 
and respected by all the Muslims. They came to 
Kashmir during the 4th century primarily in search 
of refuge from the wrath of the Mongols and Timur. 
Of them, the Baihaqi Sayyids took to politics. But 
the rest either adopted teaching, preaching or 
agriculture as their profession, or entered into the 
government service as jurists. 

As under the Hindu kings, so now also, strictly 
speaking, there was no middle class in Kashmir 
during the Sultanate period. But in a broad sense 
merchants, shop-keepers and petty officials may be 
said to have constituted this class. On account of 
their wealth, the merchants were able to establish 
close contacts with nobles as well as the Sultans. 
Sometimes, they took active part even in politics. 
Thus Sribnatta and Tutta, two rich merchants of 
Sikandar’s time, had free access to and were much 
respected by the Sultan. Negotiations between Mirza 
Haidar Dughlat and the rebel Kashmiri leaders, 
Abdal Magre and Reji Chak, for the invasion of 
Kashmir in order to overthrow Kaji Chak in 1540, 
were conducted through one Khawaja Haji who was 
a leading merchant of Kashmir. Fath Khawaja 
Baqqal, another merchant, rose to become Husian 
Shah Chak’s chief minister. These merchants 
usually put up in well built houses on the river 
banks in Srinagar and Baramulla. People belonging 
to the other sections of this category took up their 
quarters in the congested areas of the towns. 
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The masses comprised unskilled labourers, 
shawl-weavers, peasants, boatmen, butchers, 
gardeners and other sections engaged in mental 
jobs. Originally, all of them were Hindus. But later 
on. they embraced Islam. Despite this change o 
religion, however, they retained many of their old 
caste rules and functions, and generally married 
within their own limited circle. 

Though some of the Sultans employed slaves 
and a few of he latter rose to occupy high positions 
in the country, yet slavery did not exist on a large 
scale in Kashmir. 

Position of Women 

the position of women did not undergo any 
appreciable change during the early period of the 
Sultanate, for there was nothing to distinguish a 
Hindu woman from a Muslim one in dress, manners 
and customs. But later much was changed. Thus, 
their freedom of movement was restricted, and the 
purdah, or seclusion of women, became a common 
practice among the upper classes. A woman’s proper 
place came to be considered her, home and her first 
duty, obedience to her husband and other men-folk 
of the family. As a result of it came into existence 
the institution of harem in the case of more 
prosperous and respectable classes of society. The 
harem was, however, generally no ore than a 
separate living quarter for the ladies. Nor did it 
imply that every man necessarily kept a number of 
wives. But women belonging to the lower class, 
especially in the rural areas, could not afford to be 
shut up in their houses. Hence, they continued to 
move about quite freely without a veil, and help 
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their men folk in almost every walk of life-in the 
fields and the gardens, and on the river. 

Eiducation seems to have been limited to the 
women of well-to-do families only. Those belonging 
to the lower classes could neither afford nor had the 
leisure to receive it. The life of Habba Khatun, 
Sultan Yusuf Saha’s queen, however, shows that 
opportunities did exist even for the peasant girls to 
acquire knowledge. 

Marriage remained generally of family affair; it 
was arranged by the parents. The instances of these 
arranged marriages were not unoften tragic. 
Polygamy was practised only by a few of the well- 
do-do men. The Sultans did not cross the legally 
prescribed limit of four wives. Though prostitution 
was prevalent, the court life under the Sultans was 
generally free from those sexual perversities and 
orgies of debauchery that prevailed at the court of 
the later Hindu rulers. Such Sultans as Haidar 
Shah and Hasan Shah, who were found of the 
society of women and maintained large harems, 
were exceptions. 


On the death of her husband, a Hindu woman 
was required'to perform the rite of Sati. But Sultan 
S^andar abolished this practice and his successor. 
Ah Shah also maintained the restriction. Sultan 
Zam-ul-Abidm, however, revived it. A Hindu widow 
could neither re-marry nor inherit. The Muslim 
widows on the other hand, generally re-married. 
But Ala-ud-Din promulgated a law that an 
unchaste, childless widow could not share her 
husband’s property Divorce, though permitted 
among the Muslims, was rarely resorted to. 
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Dress 

The dress of the masses changed little with the 
spread of Islam. The use of a long, loose and large 
sleeved tunic, now called phiran, continued. The 
women used a fillet on their forehead and a black 
mantilla above it, which fell from the head over the 
shoulders on to the legs. It was called kasaba in the 
case of a Muslim woman and taranga in that of a 
Hindu. The taranga, however, now seems to have 
become more elaborate than before. Thus it was tied 
to a hanging bonnet falling to the heels from behind. 
Men began to shave their heads and put on a close 
fitting skull cap. Their footwear consisted on shoes 
made of straw. 

The dress of the upper class, which came to 
consist mainly of the Muslims, also imderwent some 
change. This happened under the inspiration of 
Sayyid Ali Hamadani in the time of Sultan Qutb-ud- 
Din. The upper portion of the body came to be 
covered with a garment called qaniz of full sleeves, 
while the lower on had trousers called shalwar of 
the Persian origin. Over this was put on a short 
called sadri. There was also an outer robe which had 
long and loose leeves and descended to the ankles. It 
was known as chogha. Turban was in use since early 
times, but the Nazis and the Ulama wore it in black 
colour. Silk dresses were also freely used by the 
upper classes. 

Ornaments were worn by rich men and women. 
Earrings, nose-drops and bangles were popular with 
the latter. But designs of jewellery had now become 
better and richer than before. 

Diet 

Rice continued to be the staple food of the people. 
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But under the Persian and Central Asian influence, 
many kinds of pilavs, e.g., Rursh pilav, Zard pilav 
and Shulla pilav, were introduced. Very few people 
consumed wheat. Barely was also not popular with 
them; it was considered a simple food fit either for 
the very poor or for those who had renounced the 
world. 

Meat, fish, eggs, milk, ghee and vegetables also 
continued to be the other articles of food commonly 
used by the people. As regards meat, the flesh of 
fowl, goat, horse and birds became very popular. 
Pork was taken before the spread of Islam in 
Kashmir. Whether it formed an item of their diet 
under the Sultan as well is, however, not known. 
Beef now began to be taken, though many Muslims 
abstained from it until the time of Sultan Hasan 
Shah. Thereafter, it began to be increasingly taken 
and, it is said, sometimes even Hindus partook of it. 
Srivara speaks of the sale of beef and of “some 
merchants of the city, who were favourites of 
Masualas but who had followed the customs of the 
Hindus from their birth, killing cows within the city. 
But when these wicked men had eaten the flesh of 
the kine, the part of the city where the animals had 
been slaughtered caught fire as if to purify it.” Zain- 
Ul-Abidin banned the cow slaughtered, but his 
successors removed this restriction. A favourite dish 
of the people was the fowl cooked along with brinjals 
. The only people who totally abstained from meat 
eating were the Rishis. Spices of various kinds 
especially saffron, continued to form important 
ingrsdients in the Kashmiri cooking. 

Fruits also were eaten, as usual, and pears, 
cherries, plums, apricots, grapes, apples and peaches 
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were much liked. These were, however, neither 
exported nor generally bought and sold, for these 
were grown in abundance. The fruit gardens had no 
walls. Any one could go there and pick fruits. 

Drinking of wine remained popular with the 
Hindus. The Muslims also, who participated in their 
festivals, freely took in Most of the Sultans as well 
as their nobles too drank Sultans Haidar Shah and 
Hasan Shah were indeed drunkards. Hasan Shah 
made it a routine to held drinking parties in his 
place or boats on the river Jehlum. Bhang and 
opium also now came to be commonly consumed. 
Butter-milk and various kinds of sherbats were the 
other popular drinks. The use of betel-leaves, so 
common in the time of the Hindu rulers, seems to 
' have been abandoned during the Sultanate period. 

Pastimes 

Whenever the people found leisure, they spent their 
time in indoor or outdoor games. In the first 
category, dice and chess were as popular now as 
before. Among the outdoor games, polo or chowgan 
held the place of honour. It was probably, introduced 
into Kashmir from Ladakh and was often played by 
the Sultans and their nobles also. Sultan Ali Shah 
died of a fall from his horse while playing this game. 

The favourite outdoor pastime of the royalty 
and the nobles was, however, hunting. But no more 
do we hear of the jackal hunting. His place had now 
been taken up by the lion and the tiger, and once 
Sultan Shihab-un-Din came within an ace of being 
killed while hunting a lion. The Sayyids liked most 
to hunt deer and falcony. Although falconry and 
hawking yrere popular earlier also, Sultan Hasan 
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Shah took special pleasure in falcony and his 
hawks brought down many birds as presents to the 
king.” An ordinary Kashmiri, while sitting in a boat 
on the lakes, also liked to watch his hawk striking 
the wild-fowl or some other bird in the mid-air and 
coming back with its prey. Archery, fencing and 
javelin-throwing were the other outdoor games 
popular with the material classes. 

The game which had come to be played most by 
the common people was hockey, a simple version of 
polo. Another form of their recreation was fighting 
with sticks and slings. The youth of one locality of 
Srinagar challenged those of another, and both the 
sides assembled on Fridays at a place and time 
previously fixed. A free fight then followed between 
them, resulting in serious injuries and sometimes 
deaths. We do not hear of this strange pastime in 
the. time of the Hindu Kings. 

On festive occasions, jugglers, folk dancers and 
folk musicians continued to entertain the people. 
Display of fireworks became another source of great 
enjoyment for the people from the time of Sultan 
Zain-Ul-Adidin. Jashans or convival parties became 
another popular from of social entertainment among 
the nobility. Sain-ul-Abidin held regular jahans in 
his lovely pavilions of the Zaina Lank. On such 
occasions, wine flowed freely and musicians and 
dancing girls delighted the audience with their 
performances, 

Festivals 

important feature of the social life in Kashmir 
since early times has been the observance of fairs 
and festivals, both religious and secular. These 
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generally synchronised with the season ^ of 
comparative leisure form outdoor activities like 
tilling and harvesting. And the most popular among 
the Hindu continued to be festivals those of 
Shivratri, Vith Truwah, Godahatha, Khichri 
Amavas, Nagayatra, Ganachakra and Navreh. 
Basant Panchami and Dussehra also were now 
observed by them. Many Sultans, their nobles and 
other Muslims used to participate in these festivals. 

The Nagayatra festival was observed every year 
for a period of thirteen days of the bright fortnight 
of Bhadun (August). Zain-ul-Abidin, who attended it 
regularly, used to serve the Hindu devotees with 
wine, cream and curries) and “put up with their 
indecorous behaviour arising from intoxication which 
even ordinary men would not have borne.” Towards 
the end of this festival, “the king dismissed the 
devotees after having laden these, with quilts, 
attendants, money and walking staves.” \ 

About the celebration of Vith Truwah, Jahangir 
says: “On the night of Thursday, the' ISfch'the 
Kashmiris had lined with ,lamps both sides of the 
Bihat (Jehlum). It is an ancient custom that every 
year on this day everyone, whether rich or poor., 
whoever has a house on the banks of the river, 
should light lamps as on the Shabb-i-Barat. I asked 
the Brahmans the reason of this, and they said that 
on this day the fountain-head of the Jehlum (river) 
was discovered and the custom has come down from 
old days, that on this day must take place the feast 
of Vith Truwah. Vith means the Jehlum and they 
call thirteen truwah. Undoubtedly, the lamp lighting 
was good. I sat in a boat and rovmd to see it.” 
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Regarding Dussehra also, he writes: *‘It was an 
old custom in kashmir when they decorated horses 
in the special stables and those of the amirs and 
paraded them.” 

The spring time festivals, were, however, more 
lovely and colourful than the rest. On the occasion of 
the festival of Caitra (April), fairs were held in the 
open fields and orchards, and the people were 
treated to the performance of dancers, actors and 
singers and they display of fireworks. In the words 
of Srivara, on a Caitra festival “from the tubes rose 
balls of fire to the sky, beautiful as silver, and 
looked like the planets Jupiter and Venus, and they 
shone like golden stars of beautiful colour falling 
from heaven.” In Srinagar, the Hari Parbat hill used 
to be the venue of great festivities. Feats of archery 
and many athletic games were held there. “The 
people besmeared themselves with saffron, aloes, 
camphor and sandal-wood paste on that day and 
looked beautiful.” Sultan Hussain Shah took special 
interest in this festival. 

Sripanchami was observed on the fifth of the 
dark fortnight of Vaisakha (May). On this occasion, 
the people flocked to the Shankracharya hill in 
Srinagar, and entertained themselves in various 
ways. According to Shuka,”some held boquets 
tastefully made of beautiful flowers to their noses; 
some were intoxicated and became uneasv when 
women, strangers to them, smiled; some drank wine 
and adorned their persons with flowers.” 

The houses, which continued to be built in 
timber, were generally, two to four storeys high. 
Describing the buildings in Zainagir, Mirza Haidar 
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Dughlat says: “In the town there are many lofty 
buildings constructed of fresh-cut pine. Most of these 
are at least five storeys high; eaph storey contains 
apartments, halls, galleries, and towers. The beauty 
of their exterior defies description, and all who 
behold'them for the first time, bite the fingers of 
astonishment with thd teeth of admiration.” 

The ground floor was usually used for keeping 
the cattle. On the first and the second floors lived 
the family. The loft formed by the roof served as a 
store for the household goods. 

The device used in/the construction of the 
houses was a simple one. Planks of timber were laid 
on each other to form a square and their interstices 
were filled with clay. Near the forests, the walls of 
the houses were, however, made of xmcut logs. The 
roofs were formed of small planks fastened together 
with cords and covered with th sheets of birch-bark 
to make them water-tight. Over the birch-bark 
sheets was spread a layer of loose earth on which 
white and violet lilies and tulips were grown. So 
that snow did not accumulate over the roofs, these 
were constructed in a sloping shape. 

The houses of the poor in the country side were 
thatched with reeds of rice straw. The rich lived on 
the river banks, and their well-built houses were 
ventilated with pretty latticed windows. Beautiful 
gardens also were attached to them. 

Hindu’Muslim Relations 

Long before the establishment of the rule of 
Muslim kings in Kashmir, Muslim adventiirers were 
employed by a number of Hindu rules in their 
armies. Subsequently, a stream of Muslim saints 
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poured into Kashmir, and they were allowed full 
freedom to preach their religion. These and sonae 
other factors led to the foundation of Sultanate in 
the first quarter of the 4th century and the rapid 
spread of Islam. This “aroused the hostility of the 
Brahamans who found their traditional values being 
upset, and some of the basic assumptions on which 
Hindu society was based being challenged.” By the 
passage of time, however, the Hindus came to 
realise that their Muslim brethren had also to stay 
in Kashmir, and, therefore, the members of the two 
communities learnt to live side by side. Except for a 
communal clash that took place in the time of 
Sultan Hasan Shah, the Hindu and Muslim masses 
showed amity, goodwill and toleration towards each 
other. Inter-marriages between them were also not 
uncommon. They visited each other’s places of 
worship, participated in each other’s festivals, and 
respected each other’s saints. 

Economic life 
Population 

The chroniclers tell us that Kashmir had a large 
population during the Sultanate period. Thus, Abul 
Fazl and Sharaf-ud-Din Yazdi mention that the land 
was thickly populated. The existence of numerous 
deserted villages, extensive irrigation canals, wells 
and tanks, and sings of cultivation on apparently 
inaccessible parts of the mountains round about the 
Valley indeed go to support their statements. But 
we have.no authentic records to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the population. According to one stray 
reference, however, there were 1, 243 033 persons in 
1670. 
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Nevertheless, it is not difficult to estimate 
roughly the density of population from the land 
revenue returns received from different parts of the 
Valley during the early Mughal rule. Abul Fazl, in 
his Ain, tells us that the amount of revenue realised 
from the Maraj district was more than what was 
realised from the Kamraj district. Again, in the 
district of Maraj, Vihi yielded more than bring or 
Icch parganas. Wular paid more than any of the 
parganas of Phak. kuthar or Mattan. In the 
parganas south-east of Srinagar, Verinage yielded 
the least, Nagam higher and Advin the highest. In 
the Kamarj district, the highest yield came from 
Krohen district, while Bangil stood next. Indarkot 
contributed least. Keeping in view that the area 
covered by the various paraganas was almost equal, 
we can draw the following conclusions from these 
details: 

1. that the district of Maraj was more populous 
than Kamraj; 

2. that in the district of Maraj, the parganas of 
Vihi, Wular and Advin were comparatively 
denser in population than the rest; and 

3. that in the district of kamraj, Krohen and bangil 
were more populous than the other parganas. 

The bulk of the people lived in the villages, and 
only a small number of them in the towns. 

Urbanization 

By nature, the people of Kashmir are not 
migratory. The majority of the villages, towns and 
cities of the Sultanate period and even earlier times 
can, therefore, be said to have existed at the places 
where they stand on today. 
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Srinagar, the largest .city in^ the Valley, 
continued to enjoy the status of a 
time during the Sultanate pwiod also. The Persian 
chronicles call it Shahr-i-Kashmir, i,e. ^ 
Kashmir. Kota Rani shifted her capital to An^darkot 
near Sumbal, and so did Sultan Ala-ud-Dm. Hmapur 
near Shopiyan was noted not only for the fruit and 
grain trade but also the venue of numerous bloody 
battles. A similar importance came to be acquired by 
Baramulla, the chief city at the entrance to the 
Valley from the side of the Jehlum Valley and 
Tosamaidn Pass. Bijbehara, Anantnag, Pampor, 
Khoihama and Paraspor were the other old towns of 
importance. 


Some new towns and cities also came into 
existence in the time of the sultans. Thus, in the 
Advin pargana, Sultan jamshed founded the town of 
Jamnagar. The town of Allaudinpur, near Srinagar, 
owes its existence to Sultan Ala-ud-Din. Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Din founded Qutbuddinapura, adjacent to 
the ten city of Srinagar. Sultan Shihab-Din built 
Shihabuddinapura or modern shadipur, near the 
confluence of the Jehlum and the Sindh rivers. 
Modern Nauhatta, on the eastern bank of the 
Jehlum, was founded by Sultan Sikandar who then 
gave it the name of Sikandarapura Sultan Zain-ul- 
Adidin is credited to nave brought into existence a 
number of towns, notably, Zainagir, Zainakot and 
Zainapur. ' 


Condition of peasants 

The condition of peasants under the Hindu 
rulers was miserable, they were subject to heavy 
demands of the State. But the one measures which 
made them live a dog’s life was the levy of Begar or 
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forced labour. In the midst of agricultural 
operations, they were frequently pulled out of their 
fields to carry supplies and other goods belonging to 
the king or his armed followers. 

The Sultans tried to reform these abuses. 
Accordingly, the taxation system was overhauled 
and many old taxes were ordered to be remitted, 
land revenue was settled. Efforts were also made to 
protect the cultivators from the exploitation of 
soldiers and other government officials. The 
establishment of peace and security was another 
beneficial measure fro them. Some of the Sultans 
constructed extensive irrigation projects to improve 
their condition. 

As a result of all these measures, the peasants’ 
condition should have been better off under the 
Sultans then what it was under the Hindu rulers. 
But this did not actually happen. It is true that 
during the Sultanate period there were long spells of 
peace, but revolts, rebellions, civil wars and foreign 
invasions were also not infrequent. In fact, the last 
hundred years of this period were noted for most 
insecure conditions. There were then floods and 
families which occurred often. Naturally, the 
peasants suffered the most. Some of the oppressive 
exactions also continued to be realised despite 
government instructions to the contrary, and next to 
nothing was done to do away with the forced labour. 
In fact, , under the Sultans its incidence and rigour 
on the people increased Earlier the system was 
applied only for the transportation of goods, now the 
people were forced also for the collection of saffron 
which was a State monopoly. Nevertheless, a small 
quantity of salt or saffron was paid to them as 
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aane Sultaii Shihab-ud-din began to exact forced 
wages. Sultan bnm boatmen; they were 

labour even from in a month, 

ordered to serve him tor seven uajr t-Uo 

Lastly no worthwhile change was made in the 
sXm of land tenures. Earlier, the Hindu kings had 

liberally granted land large 

and had td pufadM 

hZd^Ton th^cultivators. Although the sultans were 
not so munificence, they also did not ^'together ^ 
up this practice. They made such grants not only to 
the MusUm divines and educational institutions but 
also to some Brahmans; and the names of Zain-ul- 
Abidin and Hasan Shah deserve special mention in 
this regard. The worst feature of the policy of Shah 
Mir’s successors is, however, the granting of jagirs to 
their functionaries on a unprecedented scale. The lot 
of peasants could, never improve while this system 
prevailed. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the 
Kashmiris. But on account of unfavourable 
conditions, agricultural production had progressively 
declined under the later Hindu Rulers. Dulacha’s 
invasion and ravages also left the land desolate. The 
Sultans tried their best not only to stem the rot but 
also to take positive steps for the promotion of 
agriculture. Thus the depopulated villages were 
repopulated, revenue demand was reduced, many 
extra cesses were done away with, marshes were 
drained and new irrigation works were constructed. 
As a result of all these measures, the cultivable area 
considerably increased and the country achieved 
self-sufficiency in respect of food production. 
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The chief autumn of Kharif crops consisted of 
rice, maize cotton, millet and pulses (moong, mash 
and motha). The spring or rabi crops included 
wheat, barely, pea, bean, mustard, opium, poppy 
and flax. 

Rice was grown extensively. But its finer 
varieties were cultivated to a small extent as their 
yield was comparatively much less. 

wheat was cultivated on a restricted scale. It 
was usually small in grain and black in colour, Zain- 
ul-Abidin to introduce the cultivation of sugar cane 
also but his experiment failed. The cultivation of 
saffaron was carried on chiefly at Pampor and to 
some extent at Paraspor. According to Jahangir, its 
total produce in the Valley varied between 400 and 
500 Hindustani maunds, and that one seer of 
saffron fetched the rupees. 

Among the products of water, special mention 
may be made of Singhara or horned waternut and 
Nadru or Kanval. A large quantity of the former 
was grown in the Wular Lake, while the latter was 
grown in all the lakes of Kashmir. Fish also 
abounded, and formed an important article of the 
people’s diet. Kashmir is truly described as a 
country of fruits and flowers, and no description of 
its agricultural production would be complete 
without making a mention of these. In the gardens 
maintained by the Sultans as well as their nobles 
and subjects, as in the time of the Hindu Kings, 
there were grown apricots, apples, peaches, plums, 
grapes,, almonds, pears, cherries, mulberry and 
walnuts. In the words of Mirza Haidar Dughlat: 
“Pears, mulberry and cherries are met with but the 
apples are particularly good. There are other fruits 
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in plenty, sufficient to 

Ccuitivated) for pientiful 

that it is rarely bought and sold. 

The notable flowers which grew in 
and outside were narcissus, rose, jasmine, 1 y, 
hyacinth, violet and shamrock. 


Floods and famines 

From early times, Kashmir has been subjected 
to frequent floods and famines. And its inhabitants 
separLd from the rest of the country by high and 
difficult mountains which made the^rival of timely 
help from outside impossible, always suffered 
terribly on account of these natural calamities. 


. The first serious famine during the Sultanate 
period occurred in 1344 when untimely rains and 
snow fell and destroyed the standing crops. 

Sixteen years later, the Valley witnessed a 
devastating flood. 


Towards the close of Zain-ul-Abidin’s reign, the 
country suffered from both a famine and a flood. 
During the famine, which occurred in 1460, the price 
of paddy shot up by more than seven times, and 
many people had to live on edible leaves, roots and 
fruits. The flood which followed tow years later, did 
not, however, cause much loss. 


During Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s first invasion of 
Kashmir in 1532, the people remained occupied for a 
long time in fitting and therefore, could not attend 
to cultivation. This also resulted in a famine which 
was severe and lasted for about two years. 
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In 1576 also, the country was visited by a 
famine which proved to be the severest of all the 
earlier ones. Snow then fell as early as September, 
with the result that the rice crop was completely 
destroyed. The famine which ensued lasted for about 
three years, and is said to have wiped off more than 
half of the population of the Valley by death or 
emigration. Many cases of cannibalism are also 
recorded during this period of distress. 

Industries 

The people of Kashmir are known for their 
artistic manufactures since ancient times. Srinagar 
was indeed the centre of this activity. But other 
towns, such as Anatnag (Islmabad),Sopur, Bandipur, 
Shupiyan and Zainagir also did not much lag 
behind. 

The chief industries included the manufacture 
of shawls, silks, woollen cloth, paper and paper 
machine articles. Besides these, wood-carving, stone¬ 
work, stone-polishing, glass-blowing, gold-beating 
and willow-work were also carried on. speaking 
about most of these industries, Miraa Haidar 
Dughlat says: “In the whole of Maver-ul-Nahr (the 
country beyond the river Oxus, i.e. Khorasan) except 
in Samarquand and Bukhara, these are nowhere to 
be met with, while in Kashmir they are even 
abimdant.” And great credit is due to Sultan Zain- 
ul-Abidin for having taken a series of measures to 
encourage these. In fact, some of these industries 
were introduced into Kashmir for the first time by 
him. 

The shawl manufacturing industry is said to be 
“as old as the hills” or kashmir. But it had 
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practically died under the later Hindu Kinge- Its 
Revival towards 1*^'= laid ^at 

nne ™s W°ui"iSn 

^hrStablished it as a -^aaUy Aounshir^ 

to IT as'presents and then 

for sale. When mirza Haidar Dughlat came o 
Kashmir in 1540. he was accompanied by one Nagz 
Beg, a resident of Khokand in Central Asia. The Beg 
got manufactured a piece of pashmma cloth, one an 
a half yard wide, and made a present of it to the 
Mirza. “What is it?” asked - “A shawl”, came the 
reply. Nagz Beg called the woolen cloth by this 
name because a blanket in Khokand was called as 
such. Thus came into use the term shawl. From the 
wool stage to its finish, nearly fifteen different 
famailites were connected with the various processes 
of its manufacture. This industry thus provided 
employment to a large number of people. 

The shawls were, however, a costly item and, 
therefore, meant for the use of the rich. The common 
people made their clothes of pattu, a cheap cloth 
manufactured from rough wool. Its manufacture was 
well organised in the time of Zain-ul-Abidin. 


The “queen of textiles” was, however, the silk 
industry. Though ancient in origin, it also significant 
progress in the time of Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin when 
better technique and new designs were intgroduced. 
“Among the wonders of Kashmir”, Says Mirza 
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Haidar Dughlat, "are the numbers of mulberry trees 
cultivated for their leaves for the production of silk. 
“ But it appears that this industry was not so well 
organised during the Sultanate period as was the 
shawl industry. The demand also for the KAshmir 
silk was limited. 

Zain-ul-Abidin brought form Samarquand some 
carpet-weavers, and thus came into existence in 
Kashmir the carpet-weaving industry. It continued 
to flourish for a long time after his death, but the it 
decayed and died. 

Yet another industry which \ised its origin to 
the Great Sultan was paper manufacturing. People 
expert in this art were invited from Samarquand, 
and factories were established at Naushahr and 
Gandarbal. The paper which began to be made at 
these places from rags was of silky texture and 
glossy appearance. Gradually, its demand increased 
and it began to be exported to India. Some of its 
polished specimens came to be known as farmashi, 
dahmashi, kalamdani and rangmaz. It could be 
washed, dried up and used again, in a letter to 
Abdual Qadir Badauni, Shaikh Yaqub Sarfi Wrote: 
“If You should have any need of Kashmiri paper for 
rough notes and drafts, I hope that you will inform 
me of the fact, so that may send you from Kashmir 
the rough copy of my commentaries, the writing on 
which can be washed from the papers as completely 
that no trace of the ink will remain as you yourself 
have seen.” 

But this rag paper did not last for a long time 
unless it was suitably preserved. Hence, the 
Kashmiri copyists generally preferred to use the old 
bhoj patr for precious socuments. To quote Abul 
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Fazl: “The people of Kashmir write cheifly on tuz, 
which is the bark of a tree, worked into sheets with 
some art and which keeps for years., 

From paper, we may come to papier-machie, an 
industry peculiar to Kashmir and introduced by 
Zain-ul-Abidin It has dervied its name from the 
mashed paper, and involved the prpcess of pasting 
aheets of paper on the mould of the article tobe 
produced. The outer surface of the article was 
painted and beautified with floral and other designs 
drawn with the help of fine painting brush. It was 
then varnished in such a way that the appearance of 
the painting remained unchanged. 

Lastly, reference may be made to the 
boatmaking industgry. Boats have since ancient 
times been the chief means of transport in the 
Valley, and their building had been one of the 
important occupations of its people. 

As regards the number of various factories and 
workers engaged in them, nothing is known. In the 
time of Akbar, however, there were 2,000 shawl- 
making factories. 

Bonveyances 

There was little difference in the form 
conveyance used by the people in the ancient and 
medieval times. Kashmir had only narrow tracks 
over the mountain passes and no roads for wheeled 
traffic. And oyer these tracks, the common people 
travelled on foot while the rich used horses or 
litters. Wheeled carriages were completely unknown. 

The goods wee carried from one place to another 
on ponies or human backs, the system of levying 
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begar, or forced labour, for the carriage of goods 
remained in vogue throughout the Sultanate period. 
But the most common form of conveyance inside the 
Valley, as already noted, was the boat. And there 
were different kinds of boats, from the small 
Shikara for passengers to big bahats for cargo. 
These easily plied over the river Jhelum its 
numerous tributaries and canals which served as 
the main highways of the internal trade. 

The rivers were spanned by bridges which were 
either permanent ot temporary made of ropes and 
boats. As already stated, the first permanent bridge 
made of wood was constructed by Zain-ul-Abidin. 
Where there were no bridges of nay kind, the people 
crossed the rivers with the help of inflated skins. 

Trade and commerce 

Despite difficult means of transport and 
communication on account of her terrain, Kashmir 
maintained close trade relations with India through 
the south and with Tibet, Central Asia, China and 
Persia through the north and north-west. 

Internal trade also was brisk. It was carried on 
in imported as well as locally produced articles. And 
as before, salt remained the most important item in 
the first category for want of local production. Next 
came luxury goods. The locally produced articles 
included shawls, silks, coarse woolen goods and 
various other products of handicrafts, trade in all 
these articles was in private hands. 

The trade in grain came to be carried on by 
both the government and private merchants. The 
government collected land revenue in kind, and 
stored it up in granaries. Whenever there was a rise 
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• o nf rrrain on account of scarcity or 

” ? C the gCnment brought out into the 

speculation, the g people 

niarket the stored the interest of 

at a fair price. It ^ay ^ business 

the government in entering into tn« s 
was only to maintain reasonable , 

rormarcircumstances. private merchants handled 
the grain trade without any interference. 

Besides grain, some other commodities also 
were sold at fair prices which the government tried 
to maintain through monthly notifications. 
back-marketing also was checked to a great extent. 

Srinagar was the chief commercial town. But 
some other places, e.g., Anantnag, Sopur, Shoppiyan, 
Avantipura and Baramulla, werw also great trade 

centers. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat tells us that the markets 
and streets of Srinagar were all paved with well cut 
stones . Most of the traders, however, carried on 
business in their houses, and only drapers and retail 
dealers were seen in the markets. 


The chief commodities imported into Kashmir 
were those of salt and shawl-wool. 

Most of the salt came fro Gujarat and 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab via Pir Panjal route. 
When this pass was under snow and the 
communications were suspended, it was imported 
from Ladakh and Tibet. 


Shawl-wool for the shawl industry of Kashmir 
came from Ladakh and Tibet s well as Yarqand. In 
accordance with an ancient agreement, the shawl 
wool of Tibet could be exported only to Ladakh, and 
from there it could find its way only to Kashmir. 
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Tibet also supplied to Kashmir gold and musk 
while Ladakh sent woolen cloth. From the Punjab, 
Kashmir imported morocoo leather, broad cloth, 
embroidered cloth and lac, besides salt. Some of 
these articles were, however, passed on to Ladakh 
and Yarqand. The silk industry of Kashmir was fed 
on the silk-worm eggs, imported from Gilgit and 
Baltistan. Muslim pilgrims from Yarqand, 
Samarqand, Bokhara and Kashghar passed through 
Kashmir on their way to Mecca and Madina, and 
brought with them horse, carpets, namdas, silk, 
China tea, pottery, gold and other precious stones. 
Horses came from Iraq and Turkistan. 

Shawls occupied the pride of place in the list of 
articles exported from Kashmir. These were sent to 
India, Central Asia, Tibet, China and, in fact, “to 
every clime” . The other articles of export were 
musk, crystals, silks, woollen cloth, saffron, dried 
raisins, walnuts, paper and timber. 

kashmir also served as a channel through which 
the Punjab maintained commercial relations with 
Ladakh, Baltistan, eastern modities received from 
these countries. In order too cany on this through 
trade more effectively, many foreign traders 
maintained their business houses in Srinagar, and 
the Kashmiri traders too established their branches 
in the Indian towns of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, (U.P), Bengal and the Coromandal Coasjt, 
and at Kdiorasani Turkistan, Lahasa, Kathmandu, 
Bhutan and Peking. 
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As in the political and social, so in the cultural field, 
the history of Kashmir entered a new phase with 
the spread of Islam. A large number of Sa 5 ^ids, 
theologians, artists and literatures came here, and 
profoundly affected the existing pattern of art, 
architecture and literature. But neither were the 
changes thus brought about sudden, nor were these 
marked by a separatist tendency; instead, these led 
to a harmonious blending of the new and the old, 
giving birth to a composite culture. 

Literature 

After kalhana, Kashmir produced very little 
Sanskrit literature of high standard, and it may 
rightly be said that from this period onwards the 
Sanskrit learning languished in the Valley. Later, 
when the country came under the rule of Sultans, its 
decline was further hastened. 

Nevertheless, some of the Sultans were great 
patrons of Sanskrit and a number of fine works were 
produced in this language during their rule. To 
quote one scholar : "The stream of Sanskrit learning 
no doubt stagnated under the Sultans, but it did not 
dry up completely., noteworthy Kavyas and other 
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kinds of Sanskrit works were composed in this 
period too.” 

Among all the Sultans, however, Zain-ul-Abidin 
is remembered with the greatest regard by the 
lovers of Sanskrit literature. “The Sultan was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest of medieval patrons 
of letters,” and has “left a lasting impression “ in 
this field. It was during his time that Jonaraja 
brought Kalhana’s narrative down to the early part 
of the Sultan’s reign in his own Sanskrit work, 
Dvitiya Rajatarangini, or the second volume^ of 
Rajatarangini. He also penned down and exhaustive 
commentary on Mankha’s Srikantha-carita. 

After Jonaraja’s death, his pupil, Srivara, 
composed the third volume of Rajatarangini, and 
called it Jaina- Rajatarangini as it covered the 
contemporary period of Zain-ul-Abidin. srivara is 
also credited to have translated Jami’s Yusuf-u- 
Zulaikha into Sanskrit and complied Subhasitavali, 
containing extracts from the works of more than 350 
poets, both Kashmiri Indian. 

Later, Prajyabhatta wrote a history of Kashmir 
entitled Rajavalipataka which dealt with the period 
from 1486 to 1512. Suka, his pupil, brought the 
narrative down to 1596 and called it Rajatarangini. 

The other important works composed in 
Sanskrit during the Sultanate period were 
jagaddhar Bhat’s Stuti-Kusumajali, written in 1450, 
Sita Kantha’s Balabodhini, composed in 1475, 
Varadaraja’s Siva-sutra-Varitika, penned down in 
the 15th century, and Vllabha Dev’s Padyavali, 
written in 1550. While the first mentioned work 
consists of thirty-eight hymns in praise of Siva, the 
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second ie on the Katantra «>“ol of ^ammar, and 
the third is a commentary on Siva-sutra. 

It may be mentioned here that despite the 
increLSg use of Persian after the foundation of 
Sultanate Sanskrit was not altogether abandoned 
for a long time, both by the government and public, 

including the Hindus as well as the Muslims. In 
fact ver^ often the two languages were used side by 
£ Zorae places in the Valley, there still exist a 
number of Muslim graves dating back to the 15th 
and 16th centuries, which bear bilmgua 
inscriptions, Sanskrit at the top and Persian at the 
bottom, one such place is the tomb of Sayyid Hasan 
in the cemetery of Baha-ud-Din Sahib in Srinagar. 
The bi-lingual inscription was put up here m 
The Wasiyyat Nama, or the Succession Deed ot 
Sheikh Hamaza Makhdum dated 1576, is also 
written in both Sanskrit and Persian on a birch-bark 
sheet of 2x14 inches. Duly preserved in the Srinagar 
Museum, it is perhaps the earliest available 
document of its kind. THe Sanskrit version is in the 
Sarda characters, and it faces the Persian version. 
Unfortunately, however, the writing in Sanskrit is 
disfigured. Hence, it has not been possible to 
decipher it fully. 


An interesting feature of the Sanskrit literature 
of the Sultanate period is the use of a large number 
of Arabic, Persian and Turkish works. Thus Khatona 
(Khatun), Khanagaha (Khanqah), Mallika (Malik, 
Masejda (Masjid), Madrasa (School) Ravava (Rabab), 
Suratrana (Sultan), etc., were freely used in 
Sanskrit. This trend does not, however, owe its 
origin to the Sultanate period; Persian were written 
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as dibir or divira.and ganjavara respectively during 
the period of later Hindu kings also. 

As would be evident from the above account, 
Kashmir had cultural relations with Persia long 
before it came under the Muslim kings. The 
terracotta tiles of the Harvan monastery, which 
dates back ot the very early times, also depict veiy 
early ;Persian influence over the Kashmiri culture. 
This influence was, however, very limited, and the 
dominant note in the culture of the Valley remained 
Indian till the Sultanate was founded and 
consolidated in the 14th century. The impact of the 
Persian influence was profound when, attracted by 
the peace and security of Kashmir and liberal 
patronage of its Muslim rulers, a large number of 
Sufis, saints, scholars and other Muslims came from 
Persia to the Happy Valley. Majority of these people 
were not only the missionaries of Islam but also 
zealous champions of their Persian language and 
culture. As a result, the Hindu culture and Sanskrit 
language receded to the background, and Persian 
began to be used increasingly; it became the 
language of the educated classes, and even found its 
way into villages, hence, it is said. “If one were to 
trace the growth and rapid development of the 
literature in Kashmir, one would find that its 
history during the Muslim, Mughal, Afgahan and 
Sikh periods has essentially been the history of 
Persian literature.” 

Of all the Sultans, Zain-ul-Abidin made the 
greatest contribution towards the spread and 
development of Persian in Kashmir.He was himself 
a poet and the author of two works' in Persian, 
including the Shikayat. His court was adorned by a 
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works.^uralsI Slated some weV^own history 
and science books from Sanskrit into Persian. 
Urfort^ately, however, most of these works have 
nerished. But the few that have survived indicate 
that Persian must have attained a sufficiently high 
standard of development under him. From his time 
onwards, it became the court language also. 

It was again during the rule of Zain-ul-Abdin 
that the Brahmans of Kashmir decided to take to 
the study of Persian. No doubt the Kashmir Hindus 
had learnt this language even before also. Tari^-i- 
Baihaqi, for instance, refers to one Tilak, a barber s 
son, “having studied in Kashmir , and coming to 
Qazi Hasan of Shiraz and knowing eloquent 
Persian.” Tilak worked as an interpreter in Persian 
and Hindi at the court of Mahmud of Ghazni. But 
before Zain-ul-Abidin, the number of such Hindus 
was very small. It community of Kashmir in general 
dates. There was, however, still a section of the 
conservative Brahmans who refused to learn the 
new language, and stuck fast to the study of 
Sanskrit and the observance of traditional customs 
and ceremonies. THis section came to be known as 
Bhashya-bhattas in contrast to the liberal one 
which showed remarkable talent in the mastery of 
Persian. Besides translating some of their reli^ous 
books from Sanskrit into Persian, several of them 
composed devotional hymns and religious sermons in 
the new language. 

Thus the Persian literature in Kashmir was 
enriched by the contribution of both the Hindus and 
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the Muslims. Some of the eminent scholars of 
Persian who adorned the court of Zain-ul-Abidin 
were Mulla Ahmad, Maulana Kabir, Srivara and 
Yodhabhatta. Mulla Ahmad was not only ;a 
profound scholar but also a poet. He has left behind 
a legacy of many good works, including the famous 
Tariki-Waqi-Kashmir and a translation of the 
Mahabharata. Yodhabhatta had mastered the Shah- 
nama. 

Zain-ul-Abidin’s successors also extended their 
full patronage to Persian. Sultan Haidar Shah was 
himself a poet and composed a book of songs in 
Persian. Sultan Hasan Shah was a great patron of 
scholars. So were Mirza Haidar Dughlat and 
Husain Shah Chak. The latter was a poet also, and 
it was during his time that Mir Ali, a noted poet 
and caligraphist, came from Persia, and composed a 
long poem in praise of Kashmir. Besides him, the 
other poets, whom the Sultan patronised, included 
Mulla Baqi, Mulla Nami I and Mulla Nami II. 
Important Persian scholars, who flourished under 
Chak rulers, were Mulla Mehir, Muhammad Amin 
Mustaghni, Mirza Ali Khan, Baba Talib Isfahani, 
Baba Daud Kahki and Shikh Yaqub Sarfi. The last 
named two scholars earned very high reputation and 
deserve greater attention. 

Baba Daud Khaki was born in 1521. His father. 
Shaikh Hasan Ganai, was a noted scribe. After 
completing his education under Mulla Bashir and 
Allama Razi-ud-Din, he acted for brief period as a 
tutor of Nazuk Shah’s son. Thereafter, he became a 
disciple of Shaikh Hamza Makhdum. being a poet of 
high merit and a learned Sufie, the people held him 
in high esteem. When the people got disgusted with 
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aa; Es str.« M-. ^ 

Xr his return from the emperor’s 

and passed away at Anantang m 'pisoia.i. 

works the authorship of Kisaia i 

Gu“lU Dasturus^dihin, Virdul-Muridin. Qasida^ 
Palaliyya. and Majma-ul-Fawaid stands to his 
credit. 

By the long arm of coincidence, like Baba Baud 
Khaki. Shikh Yaqb Sarfi also was born in a Ganai 
family, and his father’s name too was Shaikh Hasan 
Ganai. But he was younger to the Baba by seven 
years. He received his early education from his 
father. Later he studied at the feet of some 
renowned scholars at Lahore, Sialkot, Samarqand, 
Mashhad Mecca and Madina. It is said that he not 
only memorised the Quran, but also began 
composing verses in Persian at the age of seven 
only. He had extensive travels in India and other 
countries after he grew up. 


While in India, he developed close contacts with 
Faizi, Abul Fazl And Badauni, and all of them were 
highly impressed by his scholarship. Abul Fazl 
considered him “the greatest authority in religious 
matters.” In the words of Badauni: “He was 
illustrious, and was relied upon as an authority on 
all .branches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the 
traditions of the prophet and Sufism, and was an 
authorised religious leader.” Badauni further tells us 
that both Humayun and Akbar had high regard for 
him, and admitted him in their society. 
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Distinguished in the realm of letters, Shaikh 
Yaqub Sarfii’s place in the Kashmiri politics also 
was considerably high. When he returned from his 
travels in India and abroad, he was convinced that 
the Kashmir should closely associated themselves 
with the main cultural stream of India. The factious 
and internecine quarrels, in the grip of which 
Kashmir was at this stage. Fortified his conviction 
further. 

During the Chak period, Kashmiri poetry was 
greatly enriched by the contributions of Habba 
Khutan, the queen of Sultan Yusuf Shah. To this 
marvellous lady, “the most outstanding poetic 
genius, “belongs the credit of having introduced Lois, 
or love lyrics, in the Kashmiri poetiy. 

A Lol is defined as “ a short poem generally the 
expression of a single mood-most frequent of those 
moods is the one resulting from a belending of love 
and the unattainable yearning for it. The Lol is 
rarely more than six to ten lines in length including 
the first two lines which form the refrain of the 
song. In addition to being recited as poetry it is also 
sung to the accompaniment of musical instruments 
peculiarly indigenous to Kashmir. THe lol has a 
flexibility of rhythm and a varied stress that makes 
it an expressive medium for a large number o 
moods. Its accent helps the metre to convey me 
subtle rhythms of lyric moods. “ In the words m a 
scholar, “while the lyrics of Lai Ded and Nur-ud-Diii 
Rishi are mystical and didactic, Habba Khatuns o 
lyrics sting of human love, its disappointments, 
yearnings and fulfilment. They are full of emotion, 
music, rhythm and melody, and are sung even o 
this day by artisans, peasants and boatmen. 
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II? w^sTairly wide-spread during the Sultanate 
period. The Sultans and their nobles took keen 
interest in education the people. They opened many 
schools in different parts of the Valley and endowed 
these with suitable jagirs for their maintenance. 
Monasteries also served as centres of learning. 
Srinagar had a University too. 


The 'first Sultan who established some schools 
in the Valley was Shihab-ud-Din. He also founded a 
college in Srinagar for the study of Q^an and 
Hadis, and called it Madrasat-ul-Quarn. Following 
in the foot-steps of his brother, Sultan Qutb-ud-Din 
Also established a college at his capital town, of 
Qutbuddinpur. Attached to it was a hostel where 
board and lodging was provided free of cost. Both to 
the teachers and the taught. This institution 
remained in existence until Kashmir was conquered 
by the Sikhs in 1819. Sultan Sikandar too opened a 


number of schools. 


But in^ this field also, as in the other fields of 
welfare activities, no other Sultan is fit to hold a 
candle to Zain-ul-Abidin. he established a large 
number of schools and colleges in his kingdom and 
liberally endowed them. Sometimes he made 
personal inspection of these institutions and even 
attended classes. The one school opened near his 
place at Naushahr within the premises of the 
hospice of Baba Ismail Kubravi, students came to 
study not only from India but also from Heart and 
Transoxiana. The people living outside the Valley 
were also benefited by his keen interest in 
education. To Madarasat-ul-Ulum at Sialkot, he 
contributed six lakhs of rupees. During the rule of 
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Hasan Shah and nobles than by the Sultan himself. 
Thus, Gul Khatun, the of his chief minister, Malik 
Ahmad, and nobles like Nauroz and Tazi Bat 
established schools at their own expenses. The Chak 
rulers also did not lag behind in promoting 
education. 

The system of education and the courses of 
study were not much different from those obtaining 
in the Madrasas of India, Persia and Turkistan. A 
child was sent to the school generally at the age of 
five. He was first acquainted with the Arabic 
alphabet and then made to read the Quran. Later, 
the study of Dogmatic Science Thelogy (Ilm-i- 
Kalaam, Ilm-i-Tawhid), interpretation of the Quran 
(Tafsir), Tradition (Hadis) and Jurisprudence (Fiqh). 
Training in archerj', swordsmanship and 
horsemanship way also given. 

Arts 

In the words of one writer, “Nature chose Kashmir 
to be the show-window of its beauties. Rightly proud 
of being the inhabitants of Earthly Paradise, the 
people of Kashmir exhibited a matching skill by 
putting forth all their excellent artistic talents 
through arts and crafts. One is face to face with 
magnificence as one looks upon their architecture or 
read their poetry.” 

We have already referred in some detail to the 
progress made in such minor arts as the 
manufactxiring of shawls, silks, carpets and papier- 
machie articles. Wood -carving was another minor 
art that flourished during the Sultanate period. A 
well carved out door of the mosque of Madani and 
the lattice-work there as well as in the Jama Masjid 
and mosque of Shah-i-Hamadan, which were rebuilt 
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developed the art of tinning and enamelling th 
metals, learning it from the Persians. 

• Great progress was made in the of fine 

arts also. It is rightly said that in 
which abound in fruits and flowers animals and 
birds • and other beauties of nature, the p^ple are 
born musicians. And such are the people of Kasl^ir. 
Whether at work or leisure, they must ^um or s g. 
A boatman’s strokes are invariably tuned to an 
appropriate song. While tending, a shepherd boy 
must play upon a reed and full the air with its 
melodious notes. Even a labourer moves his loads 
not without a rhythmic voice. Fortunately for them, 
Islam did not enter their country in its puritanic 
form. Not only were they allowed to carry on with 
their music and other fine arts as usual, but the 
Persian and Central Asian influences worked to 
further enrich these arts. The Muslims who came 
from these countries brought with them their own 
instruments and style of music which, in due course 
of time, blended with the music of the land. 


The -.classical music of Kashmir is called the 
Sufiana Kalaam. The term Sufiana is derived from 
Sufism which means mystical, kalaam literally 
means poetry. The phrase Sufiana Kalaam, 
therefore, means mystical poetry. It has about fifty- 
four maqams (modes). Some of these are like the 
Indian Ragas and bear the Indian names of 
Bhairavi, Lalit and Kaiyan, while others have 
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Persian names, such as Isfajini, Dug^, Panjgah, 
Iraq, Rasti-i-Farsi and Sehagah. 
important tals are Sehtal, Nimdur. Dur-,-Khafif and 
Turki Zarb, but these differ from the Indian tals. 

There is, however, one peculiar feature of the 
Kashmiri music; whether it is the Sufiana ^alaam 
or folk music, it is always sung m chorus. There is 
hardly any solo music. The most popular types ot 
folk music include the Chnakkri, 

Naghma and the Bacha Naghma. The first 
mentioned has been most popular among the masses 
from the early times. 


As regards the instruments, Santoor was the 
most popular. It had one hundred strings stretched 
over a hollow wooden frame made of mulberry 
wood. The folk music was generally accompanied 
with Rabab which was introduced from Turkistan. 
The others instruments commonly used were 
Dhukra, Saz, Sitar, Lute, Mizmar, Tambur and UD. 

In the case of dance and drama also, Kashmir 
made great progress first under the patronage of 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin. His court was adorned by 
several actors and dancers who “displayed their 
taste and intelligence on the stage. “ElucidaHng 
their proficiency in this art, Srivara tells us: The 
renowned Tara and the actors sang various songs to 
the maracha tune, and to every kind of music, i^d 
the songstrees Utsava who was ever like Cupids 
arrow, charming to the eye and proficient in dance, 
both swift and slow, entranced every-seemed even 
like ascending and descending notes of music. ^ 
theV danced and sang, the eye and ear of the 
audience seemed to contend for the eenes 
enjoyment. 
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Ratnamala, Dipamala and Nripamala were the 
most accomplished in a troupe of court dancers 
maintained by Sultan Hasan Shah. These female 
dancers, says Srivara, “shone beauteously and bright 
like the lamps at night, they were inflamed by the 
god of love and were young and full of emotion, even 
as the lamps were fed by wax, and were new and 
supplied with wick.” 

The Chak Sultans too partronised dancing. 
Hussain Shah Chak often”witnessed the dances of 
beautiful women, and looked at their youthful 
beauties, and heard the songs, and gave them 
clothes of gold and silver” 

Performance of dramatic shows also seems to 
have been common during the Sultanate period. In 
the time of Zain -ul-Abidin, Yodhabhatta composed 
a drama, Jainaprakasa, which was staged also. The 
actors of the period were “skilled in acting , and 
graceful like so many moons placed in a row. Jesters 
were like fun personified, with their hanging breasts 
and artificial breads, with movements of their teeth 
and brows, with their jests and antics, their 
laughter, and the rolling of their eyes, expressive of 
various emotions and with their cries, mimicking the 
cries of animals. “ 

The stage technique also appears to have been 
well developed in the time of Zain-ul-Abic^in. To 
quote Srivara : “The stage was like flower In some 
places rows of lamps were reflected on the 
water...lamps, or the spirits of former kings 
assembled ot view the present sovereign”. 

Neither do we come across any reference in the 
chronicles of the Sultanate period to the 
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development and progress of the art of painting, nor 
any painting of this period has so far come to light. 
May be every work of this art was destroyed by the 
cataclysms of civil strife and foreign invasions, but it 
seems more probable that until the coming of the 
Mughals, the Kashmiris had lost interest in drawing 
paintings. The Indiana section of he Victoria and 
Albert Museum, south Kensington, London, contains 
a remarkable set of twenty-four large paintings 
drawn on cotton and said to illustrate a manuscript 
book of stories. One scholar is of the opinion that 
these were produced in Kashmir during the 16th 
centviry. But this is a mere conjecture. According to 
John Irwin, Assistant Keeper of the Indian Section, 
the Musevun possessed “nothing of Kashmiri origin 
(except a few shawl pieces) earlier than the 19th 
century. Mullar Jamil of the court of Zain-ul-Abidin 
was undoubtedly acquainted with the art of painting 
as told by Abul Fazl and Nizam-ud-Din .^amad, 
but no one has given us any account of his actual 
contribution in this field. 

If not in painting, in the art of calligraphy, or 
decorative writing, the Kashmiris decidedly excelled. 
An important factor which has encouraged the 
cultivation of this art among the Muslims is the fact 
that the Arabic alphabet, in its various forms used 
for writing both the Arabic and Persian languages, 
can be easily and suitably adopted for decorative 
purposes. That is why almost every Muslim building 
of importance is freely adorned with text from the 
Quran or other inscriptions. 

In Kashmir, cailigraphy indeed ranked higher 
than painting, sculpture, and architecture, and the 
Kashmiri Sultans were great patrons of it. Although 
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it had eight different styles, in Kashmir only two of 
these were in vogue, namely, nasakh and nastaliq. 
while the former consisted of one-third curved lines 
and two-thirds straight lines, the latter was 
composed entirely of curved lines. Some of the 
mosques and tombs built during the Sultanate 
period still bear Persian and Arabic inscriptions in 
these two elegant styles, a study of which shows 
that the art of calligraphy had reached a high 
degree of perfection under the Sultans. 

Zain-ul-Abidin is credited to have imported a 
number of calligraphists from Persia and Turkistan. 
They used their skill not only in decorating the 
buildings but also in producing many artistically 
written manuscripts. Thus, they made a, number of 
copies of Allama Zamakhshari’s commentary of the 
Quran by the orders of the Sultan, under the early 
Shah Mir Sultans, however, only the naskh style 
flourished. But later on, the nastaliq style became 
more popular. A renowned calligraphist of the Chak 
period was Muhammad Husain. He entered the 
service of Akbar when the latter annexed Kashmir. 
Impressed by the grace beauty and symmetry of his 
compositions, the emperor conferred upon him the 
title of Zarrinkalam. Jahangir called him “ the chief 
of the elegant writers of the day” and presented him 
with and elephant. Ali Chaman Kashmiri was 
another noted calligraphist of the Chak period. 

Architecture 

“Muslim architecture in Kashmir” , comments a 
scholar, “must be pronounced as rather 
disappointing in comparison with the grand edifices 
of Hindu rule like the temples at Martand, 
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Avantipur, Parihasapur, Patan, Tapar, etc, “ But 
these temples were made of stone which material 
was given up replaced by wood by the muslim 
builders. The few edifices which they built in stone 
were devoid of any architectural beauty. The tomb of 
Zain-ul-Abidin’s mother, the mosque of Madin Sahib 
and the tomb of Pir Haji Mohammad Sahib, all of 
which still exist, are the best examples of this type 
of buildings. These were constructed on the sites and 
with the materials of the old Hindu temples. Earlier, 
king Ksemagupta also had built the Siva temple of 
Ksemagaurisavra with the stones takeri from some 
old temples. 

The tomb of Zain-ul-Abidin’s mother, one of the 
oldest Muslim buildings in Srinagar, was built on 
the right bank of the river Jehlum, below Zaina 
Kadal. Originally, it was an old Hindu stone temple, 
but its upper portion was dismantled to make way 
for an erection according to the Islamic needs. The 
enclosure and the basement of the temple were, 
however, allowed to remain in their original form. 
“The plan of the Hindu building was a square with 
rectangular offsets projecting diagonally from each 
of its angles, a formation which is may be observed, 
made it less difficult ot convert into a structure 
resembling the conventional Moslem tomb.” 

The whole structure is surrounded by five 
cupolas, four small and one large centrat dome 
placed on a lofty drum. All of these domes, however, 
possess more or less the same features. Each wall- 
face has been provided with an arched opening. The 
inner doorway in the semi-circular form and the 
exterior walls are studded, at interval,- with glazed 
blue tiles. 
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commenting one the novel structure of this 
tomb, one scholar says; “Its general appearance, so 
far as its central dome with four cupolas around it is 
concerned, marks it out as the fore-runner of the 
style of architecture in India which, later on 
developed into The Taj Mahal at Agra. In the 
words of another : “This feature-the cupolas at the 
four corners with a dome in the centre appears of 
the first time in this building in the history of Indo- 
Muslim architecture. The next appearance, with 
slight modifications, is Sher Shah’s tomb at 
Sasaram”. And according to a third critic, “The 
design and execution of this tomb indicate that it 
was the production of men accustomed to working in 
brick masonry, and in a method implying Persian 
influence.” 

Another Muslim building in Srinagar 
constructed in much the same manner is the tomb of 
Pir Haji Mohammad Sahib. Its plinth and enclosure 
as well a the corners of the superstructure formed 
part of an old Hindu temple, still in its original 
position. 

Yet another building of this type is the mosque 
and tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Madin, or Madni 
Sahib, who-came as an envoy from Madina to 
Kashmir in the reign of Sikandar, its plinth was 
kept in its original form, but the brick walls were 
constructed in the Muslim fashion. Two carved 
columns of the old temple were allowed to remain 
intact in the inner chamber also of the tomb. In the 
porch of the mosque, however, many such columns 
were kept. 

Though the building is now in a dilapidated 
condition, until recently it possessed two special 
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features. First, it had a^beautiful tile-work. t|i, exiles 
were square in shape and each one of th^m^^al 
made in variety of brilliant colours, such as^' llu^ 
red, brown, green and yellow. Sir John Mar^sKaJy^| 
of the opinion that this tile -work belongs jiot,'^Q3iie 
original structure but to a later restoratibmpf'ffle 
Mughal period. 

The second and more interesting feature ef the 
tomb was the picture of a beast on the;‘tiles.blri 
1905, Mr. Nichollas of the Archaeological Sppyey of 
India visited the building. He found that;^.th4^Jeft 
spandrel of its entrance was adorned 
bearing the representation of a beast with the'body 
of a leopard and the trunk of-a human beihg^’-'^hose 
head, chest and shoulders were missing. PikHhier' 
appeared to be shooting with a bow and ah^'4W‘dw'4l 
its own tail ending like a dragon’s head. .Oh'dlf the' 
sides of the beast. There were flowers arid-cloud'*-' 
forms among which a fox wa^ seen looking qUietly- at 
it. The background of the representation‘■'W'Ss blub,* 
the leopard’s body was yellow with green' s|)6t^j'^*the' 
human trunk was red, the fox was reddiSK*:'brdwh' 
and the flowers were of various colorirs^Jn the' 
opinion of one scholar. The use of cloud-foriris'arid 
dragon’s head are suggestive of Chinese arid-Pferslan 
influence. “ But according to another. “It*is cdiftairil^y' 
not a Chinese dragon, but plainly a cent’a'rih V/ith 

drawn bow, the yellow body being draped ?ri''i^beri\'’’;^ 

q'.r.u. ]'i g; ii 

The Jama Masjid at Pampor is.^]sp| 0 ^^,i^j^e^ 
construction. Its base in that of an old j^toWti^i^l^,/ 
but the upper portion is made of woo^ 
work, characteristic of the 
architecture, ; ‘.rieuiol 
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The Wooden architecture, as already said, 
became popular n Kashmir with the spread of Islam. 
Accounting for this change, it is said that the rapid 
spread of the new religion necessitated "the hasty 
erection of buildings for public worship on a much 
larger scale than had been required by Hindu ritual; 
wood was abundant and easily worked. Hence, its 
substitution for stone: and the fashion having once 
set in, continued to spread after the occasion for it 
had ceased. “ 

There was yet another advantage of wood; 
buildings made of it were less liable to damage and 
fall on account of earthquakes. 

But the haste and abundance of wood prevented 
the development of a fine and artistic architecture. 
The builders felt no need to devise ways and means 
for simplifying their structural system or making 
one piece of wood suffice where more than one was 
ordinarily used. Hence, their technique constituted 
in th most elementary method of laying one log 
horizontly on another, usually crosswise, in the form 
of ‘hedgers and stretchers’ as in brick-work. In this 
way not only ;the walls but also the piers for 
support were constructed. The ordinary pillars 
were made of single tree trunks. In the houses of 
the rich, the spaces between the logs were filled 
with neat brick work of glazed tiles. The ceilings 
were decorated with designs and the windows with 
fine jali screens. In every house, the logs were, 
however, fastened to one another by roughly made 
wooden pin. In the words of a critic, : “But not even 
in the most superior buildings does the construction 
show any profound knowledge or of the art of 
joiiieiy, and although a simple dovetail joint is 
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occasionally found, the logs are fastened to one 
another by stout wooden pin. There are no signs in 
this rudimentary workmanship of any influence from 
the remarkably efficient and precise form of timber 
architecture which is reproduced in the rock-cut 
halls of the Buddhists in India of much earlier date. 
Nor do any expendients of a mechanical nature 
diagonal members tc secure lateral rigidity, the sole 
system being that of a dead weight bearing directly 
downwards, on much the same principle as the early 
stone masonry of the temples.” The result was that 
the buildings in Kashmir lacked stability and not 
surprisingly collapsed frequently. Fire also 
consumed them very often. On account of these 
unstable elements in the Kahsmiri wooden several 
of the architecture, important buildings of the early 
Sultanate period have undergone frequent 
replacements. 

, Some scholars have noticed similarities between 
the wooden architecture of Kashmir and that of 
some European countries and Afghanistan. They 
point out that the shrines or ziarats of Kashmir bear 
a striking resemblance to the medieval wooden 
churches of Norway, which had sloping roofs, rising 
in tiers so as to form a kind of pyramid, with gables 
and overhanging eaves, each surface water proofed 
with layers of birch-bark. The chalets of the 
Austrian Tyrol with their projecting upper storeys, 
balconies with carved railings and casement 
windows, are also said to be not much different from 
the old houses of Srinagar. “But these analogies of 
style”, says one scholar, “In such widely separated 
countries are obviously not due to any common 
origin; they have been brought about by each people 
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. i t;4-Vi cimilnr climatic conditions, and 

of materiel for the 

purpose.” 

The analogies of style in Kashmir and 
Afghanistan are, however, believed to h-™ 
to a oonunon origin. There are 

similarities between the art of K^^ir a d 
Afghanistan, if the famous old doors of Mahmuds 
tomb, which were erected at Ghazni and are now 
kept in Agra Fort, may be taken as a 
of the latter. Judging from the close resemblance m 
style and detail between the distinctive patterns on 
these doors and those of the mosques of Madam and 
of Amir at Pampor, it would not be unreasonable to 
suspect that at the wooden style of Kashmir owes its 
character to influence from the quarter of Ghazni. 


This mosques and tombs which are scattered all 
over the Valley represent.the typical wooden 
architecture of Kashmir. In design, both these types 
of buildings are composed of three main 
architectural elements - the lower cubical structure 
or the body of he building containing the chamber or 
hall; a pyramidal roof; and a selender spire over the 
whole. In big mosques, there is a fourth element 
also; it is a square npen pavilion interposed between 
the roof and the base of the spire meant for the 
muezzin to make his call for the prayer. Some of the 
mosques consist of a group of square buildings 
connected together by a colonnade. The walls are 
made of either bricks and mortor or logs across each 
other. The spaces between the logs are filled in with 
bricks.. The roofs are made of timber. Wherever 
support is .needed, elajjpra^ely f,qrjjg 9 iented columns 
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are provided with. Window-openings are commonly 
filled in with elaborate jali screens. 

The mosque of Shah Hamadan in Srinagar, 
better known as Khanqah-i-Mualla, is a typical 
example of this type of architecture. Originally, it 
was built in 1395 by Sultan Sikandar to 
commemorate Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani’s visit to 
Kashmir. Later, it was twice destroyed by fire-once 
in 1479 and the second time in 1731. Abul Barkat 
Khan, the Mughal Deputy Governor of Kashmir, 
rebuilt it in 1732. 

The mosque stands on the right bank of the 
Jehlum against the background of snowy mountains, 
its steeple rising above the surrounding edifices. 
Exclusive of its verandah extensions, it is square in 
plan and double-storeyed. Each side measures 
seventy feet. Its height up to the eave is nearly fifty 
feet. The low pyramidal roof projecting over the 
whole structure is built in three tiers. It is 
surmounted by an open pavilion for the muezzin, 
over this pavilion rises the steeple with its final one 
hundred and twenty-five feet from the ground. The 
upper storey of he tomb is rather plain and severely 
structural. But the ground floor is noted for a hall. 
It is rectangular in plan, measuring sixfy-three feet. 
Small chambers are constructed on its north and 
sonth sides. Though its interior has no special 
structural feature, yet it is marked for its artistic 
treatment; its tapering eight-sided ornamented 
posts, the arched and recessed mihrab, panelled 
walls and ceilings painted in multi-colours and the 
valuable multicoloured prayer carpets on the floor 
lend it an atmosphere of elegance and dignity. 
Aroimd the mosque there are higher structures, such 
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as arcades, verandahs and porticos with their 
openings filled with lattice work. According to one 
critic, though small, it “is interesting, in the first 
place, because its roof is probably very similar to 
that which once covered the temple at Martand, and 
the crowning ornament is evidently a reminiscence 
of a Buddhist Tree (the umbrella shaped finial of a 
Pagoda) very much altered, it must be confessed, 
but still not so very unlike some found in Nepal, as 
at swayambunath, for instance, and else where.” 

“The walls, too are of interest to us, because the 
mode in which the logs are disposed and or 
namented resembled the ornamentation of the 
Orissan temples, more clearly than any stone forms 
we can call to mind.’ 

“But unquestionably the most impressive and 
also the most architectural” building in the wooden 
style is the Jama Masjid in the Srinagar, founded by 
Sikandar and enlarged by Zain-ul-Abidin. At least 
three times it was destroyed by fire but was time 
restored without any drastic changes. Its final 
reconstruction was effected by emperor Aurangzeb 
who seems to have followed in most respects the 
original plan. 

Embodying all the three architectural elements 
already mentioned as the essential components of 
the Kashmiri type of wooden building, the Masjid 
has a square courtyard of abo.ut 240 feet in 
diameter,-surrounded on all sides with wide 
colonnades. The entire area is contained within a 
thirty feet high outer wall of masonry which has 
entrances on all sides with wide colonnades . The 
entire area is contained within a thirty feet high 
outer wall of masonry which as entrances on all the 
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three sides except the west. The principal entrance 
is on the south side. It consists of a recessed portico 
leading across the colonnade into the interior 
courtyard. The courtyard is surrounded by a 
continuous arched arcade. In the mindle of each 
side, large and more impressive than the others, 
denotes the position of the nave, of the san,c;ti|£iry. 
The nave is entered though a gredt krcK^ It' is' k 

fine open space contained withuji'a^dpuble range of 
tall wooden pillars, with ,,:a,n-arp^ 
occupying the interior wall. 

At boofoni -d Jl 

jnt: Isilooci no ofo'r![rov',G a;, 

.'-*'[707/ .7.lr;Td8B>l Inobfjji 

nii livVis'd on? 

fii bnc 07or{ sxfarn 
,ov;7f{ ‘j'/Z .ioorcius oju no soofryr.oloT 

no vfninrn /lo.od 

-f'i 3V/0/L'; jI-iov; 5'nfi.Rr:i;5>I lo o«ob A 

{jj70V3?, bofei'rqnrfoo Ti-adaij)! ni 

.t'.’O ,353df;'oQ jaot.oiL’l .gfifsfriris'iQ sb 

i-.v 9n;jnGfn.c;i>.u orli .Kfid.9q6v<rJ bns 

1 iUOrJo';.: BBV! .flibx£l ci iTJSlrX^ eiSBO OfU boAuSiH 
Ic oonerjlini sd.j oj sub ,gqcmGq .auw 8i.fiT .-ihriifftn/i 
oM .YJ-I.O& y'lOi'I .bo/fsiiuofi dDidv/ ra8.ip'bb//S 

VYiOfn v;rb;utoy ga-j'ld •^'Kxraid srid ni fc-nfi sw ,'iobnow 
yniYquooo Go:.'a.GO a'oI oj •;afn:jno[i,id noa:o\v him nesn 
^ai:! •'SuriU bait jeuiJ do aaoidjaoq 

vlisniJ'.s jq y.'jauioO. on.i sofrcjdni 7oi qisrriTSvj37;-{>:L\ 
lo ov;T j-n/oo orij ai eJaoq aaoiq.'iesTq odt Hb bohfi 
.fvir./jo airlj o,j bogno'sd ogin ?ffosj;p eiri 
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It is indeed unfortunate that very little information 
is available on the social and economic conditions in 
ancient Kashmir. Early works like Nilamatapurana, 
the Kuttanimata Kavya and the writings of 
Ksemendra make here and there only passing 
references on the subject. We have, therefore, to fall 
bade mainly on Kalhana’s R^atarangini. 

Caatea 

A close study of Kalhana’s work shows that society 
in ancient Kashmir comprised several castes, such 
as Brahmans, Nisadas, Kiratas, Dombas, Candalas 
and Svapakas. But the adamantine rigidity, which 
marked the caste system in India, was absent in - 
Kashmir. This was, perhaps, due to the influence of 
Buddhism which flourished here quite early. No 
wonder, we find in the history of this country many 
men and women belonging to low castes occupying 
positions of trust and responsibility. Under king 
^Cakravarman, for instance the Dombas practically 
filled all the prestigious posts in the court. Two of 
his queens also belonged to this caste. 
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Another point which strikes a reader’s mind so 
forcibly is the absence of such castes as Kashatriyas, 
Vaisas and Sudras, although the conception of the 
population as consisting of the four traditional 
castes was not altogether unknown in early 
Kashmir. 

At any rate, the Brahmans were the more 
privileged and the more honoured than any other 
caste. The country was, therefore, a land of 
abounding happiness for them. The occupations 
pursued by them were varied. A vast majority of 
them, was, however, engaged in the study of 
scriptures and the calling of priests and teachers. 
Some of them joined government service and worked 
not only in civil but also military departments. Thus 
we see that Mitrasarman, the chief minister of 
Lalitaditya, Devasarman, a minister of Jayapida, 
and Phalguna, the chief minister of Didda , were all 
Brahmans. So were Bujanga, Campaka and Ajjaka, 
Lovaraja and Yasoraja in the times of 
Samgramaraja, Harsa and Sussala respectively, who 
held military posts and took active part in fighting. 

Besides sacrificial fees, the main source of their 
income was the revenue derived from the land- 
grants or Agraharas donated by the kings and other 
rich people. It follows from this that the Brahmans 
in Kashmir were mainly dependent on land and, 
therefore, formed a class of small landlords. 
Donations were also frequently made to them. The 
Nilamatapurana indeed considers it a meritorious 
act if someone gave them gifts on the occasion of a 
religious ceremony. The temple priests also pocketed 
the revenue of the villages endowed to the temples. 
It is interesting to note that they made to them. The 
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Nilamatapurana indeed considers it a meritorious 
act if someone gave them ^ts on the occasion of a 
religious ceremony. The temple priests also pocketed 
the revenue of the villages endowed to the temples. 
It is interesting to note that they made a further 
pile not only by selling flowers, incence, etc. to the 
devotes but also by reselling the latter s offerings to 
the public. The life of the Brahmans was thus such 
that it involved little expenditure of energy. 

Not a few of the Kashmiri Brahmans were, 
however the descendants of those who had migrated 
from the other parts of India. 

Rajaputras or Rajputs, the traditional fighting 
caste in the Indian society, are also referred to by 
Kalhana in his work, although these references are 
few. Tantrins, Ekanangas and Lavanyas are, 
however, much spoken of. All of them seem to have 
been the tribes of professional soldiers who formed, 
at later times, into formidable groups and virtually 
acted as king-makers. 

Nisadas were probably the aboriginal tribes and 
occupied a very low position in the social ladder. 
They earned their livelihood by following such 
callings as hunting, boating and fishing. 

Kiratas lived in the forests and made their both 
ends meet by killing wild animals. By profession, 
therefore, they were very close to the Nisadas and 
both were much looked down upon. 

The Dombas were a caste of menials. Their 
professions included hunting,, singing and dancing. 
Sometimes Kalhana also calls them Svapakas, a 
term "which literally means dog-cooker. The people 
invariably timned up their noses at them. 
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Another despised, low caste in ancient Kashmir 
was that of the Candalas, Some of them were 
engaged as royal body-guards and watchmen. They 
also quite often came handy' to wicked persons as 
assassins. 

Classes of people 

It would, however, not be amiss to study the 
Kashmir society from the socio-economic standpoint. 
According to it, we find that the structure of the 
society was mainly based on the principle of private 
ownership of wealth and property. The wealth itself 
was produced by the three principal methods of 
agriculture, industry and trade, and, based on these 
methods of production, there evolved three distinct 
classes of people with, of course several subdivisions 
of their own. There were some other classes too, 
such as the soldiers, clerks, scholars, etc., who were 
not concerned either with the production or 
distribution of wealth, but who served the society in 
their own occupational capacities. 

Connected with land was the class of the people 
called Damras. The exact meaning of this term is, 
however, still a guess work. It is frequently referred 
to by Ksemendra, Kalhana, Jonaraja and Srivara, 
but none of them has tried to give its meaning. 
According to Wilson, the Damras were a fierce tribe, 
inhabiting the mountains to the north of I^shmir. 
In St. Petersburg dictionary, their original 
etymological meaning is given as riotous, rebel. But 
a study of Rajatarangini shows that these people 
were not necessarily a tribe inhabiting the 
moimtains north of Kashmir, nor were they always 
riotous. They seem to have derived their power ifrom 
large holdings of land. This inference is indeed 
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supported by the fact that their seats of power lay 
in highly productive parts of the Kashmir valley. We 
may, there fore, say that the Damras were 
territorial lords or feudal land-owners. 

Kalhana’s first reference to them appears in the 
Fourth Taranga of his work where Lalitaditya is 
shown advising his successors not to leave with the 
cultivators more than what was necessary for their 
bare sustenance and the tillage of their fields, as 
otherwise “they would become in a single year very 
formidable Damras, and strong enough to neglect 
the commands of the king.” Incidently, this passage 
leaves us with no doubt about the fact that the 
agriculturists were transformed into powerful 
Damras when they acquired considerable wealth. 

But Lalitaditya’s successors seem to have made 
light of his warning, with the result that the 
Damras did become a very powerful and dangerous 
element in the State. About the middle of the 10th 
century A.D., they began to put their oars in the 
questions of royal succession. There were no doubt 
times when efforts were made to curb their power, 
but they could only be scotched and not slain. With 
the accession of the Lohara dynasty on the throne of 
Kashmir in the beginning of the 11th century, the 
Damras, in fact, become supreme in the country and 
had their say in all the affairs of the State. Whether 
he was the reigning ruler or an aspirant to the 
tfeone, their support became a must for him. A few 
kings like Ananta, Kalsa and Harsa did try to tame 
them, but the Damras set all their efforts at naught. 
By the 12th century, they came the acquire 
enormous wealth, armed retainers and strong-holds 
at many important and strategic places in the 
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valley. “The fortified residences of the Damras 
frequently mentioned by the Upavesana were like 
the castles of medieval feudal lords, centres of 
territorial divisions in which, though they may have 
often comprised not more than a couple of villages, 
the king’s authority could assert itself only by armed 
force at times of rest. And there was no change in 
this state of affairs till the beginning of the 
medieval times. 

With the acquisition of wealth and power, the 
social status of the Damras also rose higher. This is 
quite evident from the instances of the ruling class 
and even the royal families entering into 
matrimonial alliances with them. 

Succession among them seems been hereditary, 
for we find that when a Damra died, his landed 
estates automatically passed to his heir. But apart 
from this direct inheritance, the status of a Damra 
could also be obtained with the acquisition of lands 
and riches by such other methods as trade and 
commerce. It implies from this that the Damaras 
did not belong to any particular caste or tribe. Some 
of them were, in fact, called Lavanya Damras, or the 
Damras who originally belonged to the Lavanya 
tribe. The time of Harsa is particularly noted for 
this change in the status of the Lavanyas. But the 
origin of the Lavanya tribe, like that of the Damras 
themselves, is still shrouded in mystery. 

What lay at the bottom of the rise and growth 
of the Damras has also become the subject matter of 
the a controversy. We think that the economic 
structure itself of the society in Kashmir not only 
supported the existence of this class, but also gave a 
strong impetus to its growth. Being landlocked. 
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Kashmir was traditionally an agricultural country. 
It was only for a brief period under the Kusanas 
that it became a commercial centre and an 
important trade emporium. 

. Under these circumstances, the rise of a landed 
aristocracy was inevitable. With the growth of 
population, the pressxire on land and, therefore, its 
value also further increased. As a consequence, the 
owners of land gradually become very rich and 
powerful. The authority of the government was on 
the other hand eaten away by the frequent wars of 
succession. The crown’s power further expanded into 
weakness when a line of vicious and worthless rulers 
occupied the throne. The evolution of events may, 
therefore, be said to have helped the rise and 
growth of the Damra power. 

Agriculture was the mainstay also of an 
overwhelming majority of other people in Kashmir. 
But unfortunately we are in abyss of ignorance 
about their condition. Possibly, some of them were 
tenants of the Damras and also worked as 
agricultural labourers in their estates on some sort 
of wage system. The rest of the cultivators shared 
their produce with the king as all the lands, except 
those held by the Damras and donated by the king 
to some persons or organisations, belonged to him. 
The cultivators’ share was, however, very small in 
comparison to that of the king. Some of the kings 
were, indeed, so oppressive and rapacious that they 
took away the whole harvest, including the 
cultivator’s share. The latter were further squeezed 
by the king’s officials called Kayasthas whom 
Ksemendra compares to the fish catchers who come 
to devour rustic fishes. 
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The lot of cultivators was thus most unenviable; 
they lived in a condition of abject poverty. ‘While 
the courtiers ate fried meat and drank delightful 
light wine, scented with flowers and deliciously 
cooled, the cultivators of the villages had to take rice 
or dry barley in husks, and wild growing vegetable 
of bitter taste called utpalasaka. 

Next to the class of agriculturists was that of 
the craftsmen and other industrial workers. 
Kashmir has indeed been known the world over 
since long for a number of its arts and crafts. The 
more important classes of people engaged in these 
included weavers, jewellers, black-smiths, potters, 
sculptors and leather tanners. Nothing is, however 
known about their organisation. 

The valley was also full of and merchants. We 
have already made a reference to the growth of 
trade and commerce in the time of the Kusans. With 
the establishment of their rule in Kashmir, the 
overland trade routes were opened through Central 
Asia. But no information is available on this subject 
after their fall. During the period between 7th and 
9th centuries, however, Kalhana tells us there was a 
wealthy merchant class in Kashmir, and some of its 
members owned palaces which far excelled the royal 
palace in comforts and decorations. Thereafter, trade 
and commerce probably sank into insignificance and 
we find the people mostly engaged in this profession 
taking to the business of money lending. But in 
their new avocation, they came to adopt dishonest 
and fraudulent practices under the quick pulse of 
gain. 

In addition to the above mentioned principal 
classes, there were also teachers, astrologers. 
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physicians, priests, artisans, barbers, carters, 
workers of water wheels hand mills, etc., fishermen, 
herdsmen, soldiers, laboureres, and many others 
who served the society in various useful ways. 
Though we have not the means of forming an 
opinion about their position and organization, yet it 
may be presumed that each of these classes was 
further split up into sub-divisions and gradations, 
according to the wealth, learning and status of each 
in the society. 

The men in the king’s service may also be 
treated as a separate class. They were all known by 
the general term of Kayastha. For convenience, 
however, they may be subdivided into two classes- 
the nobility and the bureaucracy. 

The nobility consisted of the highest 
administrative and military officials of he State, 
such as the ministers, counsellors and governors. 
Poets and litterateurs of high repute also seem to 
have belonged to this division. Most of the members 
of nobility ;drew fat salaries and some of them 
owned estates also. 

The Kayasthas drew their salary from the royal 
treasury, probably every month. They also often 
usurped part of the taxes collected by them on 
behalf of the government, and realised unjust and 
often vexatious bribes and other perquisites from 
the unfortunate people who came under their 
charge. Both Ksemendra and Kalhana, therefore, 
make many a hard hit at their obnoxious and odious 
traits of character-their greed for money, dishonest 
dealings, low morality and pride. Still, they came to 
acquire great power, particularly during the later 
Hindu rule, because they were efficient in 
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conducting the day-to-day administration. It was for 
their capacity to raise new taxes, says Kalhana, that 
"the kings of Kashmir become habituated to looking 
at the faces of the Kayasthas for guidance, and to 
following the direction of their servants. Some of the 
kings like Uccala were, however, roused and 
stimulated into taking a punitive action against 
them, but their success proved to be only temporary. 

Commenting upon the reasons responsible for 
their unusual greed and oppressive character, a 
scholar says : “the government in early Kashmir was 
generally unstable. There were frequent wars of 
succession. THe change of a ruler inevitably brought 
a change in the home policy of the government. 
Favourites of the new king were posted in the 
highest offices of the State and there were thorough 
overhaulings of the different administrative 
departments. Many Kayasthas were dismissed from 
their jobs, whereas new favourities were appointed 
in their places. This instability of their position 
forced the Kayasthas to adopt means by which they 
could a mass sufficient private wealth within the 
span of their tenure of office, so that they could be 
secure for the rest of their life on dismissal. 

Position of Women 

a very striking feature of the political history of 
ancient Kashmir is the prominent and sometimes 
decisive, role played by women. The names of 
queens Sugandha, Didda, Suryamati and Srilekha 
are too well-known to be quoted. Instances of the 
women of lesser status taking part in the politics of 
the country are also not lacking. This shows that 
women in Kashmir were imparted education not 
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only of a generally nature but also in diplomacy and 
statecraft. 

The curriculum of general education in the 9th 
century included the study of sexual sciences of 
Vatsyayana, Dattaka, Vitaputra and Rajaputra; the 
Natyasastra of ‘Bharata; Viskahila’s treatise on art; 
Dantila’s work on music, Vrksayuraveda ; besides 
the instruction in needle-work, wood-work, metal¬ 
work day modelling, cookery; and practical training 
in music, singing, dancing and painting. Bilhana 
extols the women of Kashmir for their fluent speech 
in both Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The use of evil was non-existent, and men and 
women freely mixed with each other. In the time of 
Harsa, for instance, the ladies of the court witnessed 
musical and dancing performances in company with 
the male courtiers. We also find women fighting side 
by side with their men folk, both on foot and 
horseback. While fleeing his country after an 
unsuccessful coup against Harsa, Vijayamalla was 
actively assisted by his wife who, sitting along with 
his husband on the horseback, kept the pursuers at 
bay. 

That the women enjoyed equal rights with men 
is amply shown by many references. When, for 
instance, Harsa was about to be crowned, "there 
came before him Supla, hiding by boldness her 
great offence, to claim her position as the chief 
queen.” While describing Bhoja’s rebellion against 
Jayasimha, Kalhana also makes a mention of a lady 
who held a fief in her own right. This goes to prove 
that women owned private property too. 

Regarding the age of marriage, however, we are 
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in the dark. But a reading of the Rajatarangini 
gives the impression that child marriage was 
probably not in vogue. 

Although polyandry was not practised in the 
valley, polygamy was quite common, at least among 
the rich. THe seraglios of the kings teemed with 
queens and concubines from all castes and their 
example was followed by aristocrats. Kalsa, for 
examples, had seventy-two women in his seraglio 
and Harsa collected as many as three hundred and 
sixty. 

Since there prevailed joint family system, we 
find mothers-in-law wielding their well-known rod of 
authority and strictness over their daughters-in-law. 
Queen Suryamati, for instance, treated the wives of 
her son, Kalsa, so hardly that she required them to 
clean the palace with their own hands. 

The widows were expected to lead a simple and 
pure life. The use of ornaments, gorgeous dress and 
any other item of luxury were forbidden to them. 
But the remarriage of widows and other women does 
not appear to have been absolutely forbidden. Thus 
we see that after the death of Rinchana, his widow, 
Kota Devi, remarried Udyanadeeva. And king 
Pratapaditya II, after he was struck on the wife of 
his friend, led her to the altar. 

The custom of Sati, i.e., the burning of a widow 
on the funeral pyre of her husband, was also 
prevalent from an early time. Rajatarangini is 
indeed replete with the instances of Sati. When the 
dead body of the husband was available, his wife 
burnt herself along with it; but wheh it was not, she 
ascended a separate pyre, even some days after his 
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death as did, for instance. Jayamati, the queen of 
Uccala. Sometimes courtesans also accompanied 
their masters into the fire. This custom was, in fact, 
so deep-rooted in the valley that even mothers, 
sisters and other near relatives burned themselves 
along her son, Ananda, the sister of Dilhabhattarka 
with her brother, and Vallabha with her brother-in- 
law, Malla. But it is not that every widow had to 
commit Sati. The Damra widows in general did not 
follow, their dead husbands to the pyre. 

Ksemendra and Damodragupta^ tell us that 
prostitution was popular in the Kashmir society 
from early times. Kalhana also testifies to the gross 
immorality and laxity of character prevailing 
especially among the ladies of the palace and court. 
Queen Didda’s life is a glaring example of this. 

A life free from maxims and morals naturally 
gave rise to a number of evil practices in the society. 
One of these was the institution of Devadasi or the 
dedication of girls to the temple deities. It seems to 
have existed in Kashmir and other parts of India 
from ancient times, Kalhana mentions that king 
Jalauka gave a hvindred women of his seraglio, who 
were well versed in dancing and singing, to serve in 
the temple of Jystharuda. In the course of a hunting 
expedition, Lalitaditya came across two dancing 
girls who were dedicated to a temple. Kalsa himself 
married a dancing girl, Kayya, who was attached to 
a temple. Our Chronicler himself was an eye-witness 
of superannuated dancing ladies in the temples of 
the valley. A study of his work further shows that 
these Devadasis could be taken away by the ruler 
for his personal enjoyment. 
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Kashmir was traditionally and agricultural 
country. It was dotted with numerous villages and 
blessed by nature with a fertile soil and abundance 
of water, these were, according to Kalhana, wholly 
absorbed in agriculture. Rice was the staple food 
crop Kashmir. It was also offered in worship to gods. 
Consequently, the agriculturists spread no labour in 
its cultivation. Commonly known by the name of 
Dhanya, its seed was sown in the month of Caitra. 
But before sowing, the lands were properly 
poloughed and oxen were employed for tillage. By 
the month of Bhadra the fields, were covered with 
the ripened crop, and presented a sight for the sore 
eyes of the cultivators. A month later, in Asvina, the 
harvest was reaped. It was soon followed by a 
ceremony of new crops. Before husking, the paddy 
was well dried in the sun. Besides rice, the 
cultivation of barley and pulses also received the 
attention of the Kashmiri agriculturists. THe 
principal varieties of the latter were gram (cana), 
lentil (masura), blackgram (muga) and Kulatha. 
According to Nilamatapurana, the crop of barely 
ripend towards the close of Jyesta(June). 

For fruits, Kashmir has been known since early 
time. Hiuen Tsang, who visited the valley in the 7th 
century A.D., says that the country “was a good 
agricultural one and produced abundant fruits and 
flowers.” He took particular notice of the pear, the 
wild plum, the peach, the apricot (hang or mul) and 
the grape (po-tau). The cultivation of grapes 
mentioned by Bilhana and Kahana also. The latter 
says: grapes ‘Syhich were scarce even in heaven were 
common in Kashmir.” 

Kashmir has been famous for yet another 
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agricultural product, that is, saffron. 
Nilamatapurana often alludes to it by the name of 
Kumkuma. Kalhana and Bilhma also testify to its 
natural growth in the valley. 

Irrigation 

The cultivation of rice pre-supposes availability of 
irrigational facilities in Kashmir. But these did not 
come up to cratch in the past. Consequently, 
seldom was the produce of land sufficient to meet 
the needs of the country. The frequent floods, caused 
by the heavy summer rains, further depleted the 
food supply by damaging the crops. Famines were 
also caused either by early or scanty snow-fall. The 
sum-total of these circumstances was that the price 
of a Khari (177Ibs.) of rice was never less than 200 
dinnaras up to the middle of the 9th century A.D. It 
rose to 1060 dinnaras under the later Karkotas 
when the country was ravaged by floods. In 917 
A.D. also disastrous floods caused the price of one 
Khari of rice to soar as high as one thousand 
dinnaras. 

No doubt some kings like Damodra, Baladitya 
and Lalitaditya aroused themselves to protect the 
cultivable lands from floods by the construction of 
dykes and embankments, the first serious attempt 
in this direction was made in the time of 
Ayantivarman. We have already noted how his 
minister, Suyya, drained the whole valley, regulated 
the waters of the Jehlum, constructed protective 
works and arranged the supply of water of each 
village on permanent basis. As a result of these 
splendid operations, the price of a Khari of rice fell 
so low as 36 dinnaras! 
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Works like those of Suyya were probably 
undertaken by some others also who followed him, 
but no one could permanently emancipate the 
country from the bane of recurring floods and 
famines. 

Industry 

Though agriculture was the occupation of the 
majority of the people of Kashmir, various industries 
also absorbed a fair proportion of them. The most 
important of these were the manufacture of textiles, 
leather-goods and jewellery. There were also the 
industries of stone-work, wood-work and pottery. 

The textile industry had attained a high degree 
of excellence. In one of the tiles of Harvan, a lady is 
seen robed in transparent clothes. Hiuen Tsang also 
speaks of this industry in glowing terms. Form his 
account, it appears that there were three main types 
of clothing used by the people: the first being 
Kauseya which covered various kinds of silk and 
muslin; the second, ICsauma or linen manufactured 
from flax and hemp; and third, Kambala, implying 
woollen blankets and other kinds of cloth made from 
the wool of goats and similar other animals. 

There is a reference in the Sabha Prava of the 
Mahabharata to a “thread spun by worms” which 
was one of the many presents made to Yudhishtra 
by a feudatory prince from the north western side of 
the Himalayas. Some scholars hold the opinion that 
this was silk offered by a king from Kashmir. Mizra 
Haidar Dughlat, who wrote in the middle of the 
16th century A.D., however, definitely says that 
“among the wonders of Kashmir are the n\imber of 
mulberry trees cultivated for their leaves for the 
production of silk.” 
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A variety of woollen blankets and garments, 
such as lohita-Kambala. Sthula-kambala, kutha and 
pravara are referred to in Ksemendra s Normamla 
Ld Samayamatrka, and in Kalhana’s Rajatarangmi 
also. The latter writer says that Pattana (modern 
Patna) was noted for the weaving of cloths. 


While listing the various kinds of woolen cloth, 
Huiea Tsang also refers to “a texture made from the 
wool of a wild animal.” He calls it ho-la-li and says 
that, “being fine and soft and easily spun and 
woven.” it was “prized as a material for clothing. 
Without doubt it was the pashmina cloth made from 
the fine wool (pashm) of the shawl goat, shawls are 
said to have been mentioned in the Mahabharata 


also. 


The woollen industry naturally presupposes the 
existence of a population devoted to pasture, we, 
therefore, feel justified in believing that many 
people in Kashmir must have taken up cattle¬ 
rearing as their profession. Kalhana, in fact, 
indirectly refers to this fact when he says that 
Pattana, which was a cloth weaving centre, was also 
a city famous for the transactions and sale of cattle. 


Smitheiy was another important industry. The 
people engaged in it mostly manufactured a variety 
of tools employed in agricultvire, domestic utensils of 
copper and brass, and different kinds of war 
weapons. Some images discovered at various places 
in the valley bespeak a high standard of 
craftsmanship that the workers had achieved in 
casing and moulding bronze also. 

Gold and silversmiths too must have had a good 
business. There are numerous references in the 
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Rajatarangini to gold bangles, armlets, rings and 
other ornaments worn by kings, queens and 
countries for personal adornment. These persons 
even indulged in wasteful prodigality of taking their 
meals in dishes and cups made of gold and silver. 
Pitchers made of gold were also used. 


Closely connected with the metal industry was 
that of pottery. A large quantity of earthenware 
assignable to the neolithic period and early 
historical periods has been recovered from 
Burzahom and other sites not far away from it. At 
Avantipur also have been found such specimens oi 
pottery as jar, ghara, handi, jug, bowl, kangir or 
earthen brazier, incence burner, bottle and earthen 
lamp. Many of these items are datable to the 9th 
century A.D. Several terracotta heads discovered at 
Ushkur also speak of the potter’s art. Ksemendra 
even makes a mention of earthen rings which 
adorned the ears of poorer classes, and Kalhana 
refers' to a potter-woman. These multitude of facts 
go to show that pottery as an industry was in a 
thriving condition. 


Glass manufacturing also seems to have been 
fairly advanced in early Kashmir. There was a 
tirtha of Papasudana. It has a spring. Kalhana 
states that a merchant named Padnmraja 
a regular supply of its water to king Bhoja of Malwa 

in large glass jars. 


Among other industries of note, mention may be 
made of leather-work, wood-work and stone-work, lo 
articles made of leather, there are 
references in the works of Ksemento rad 
The former, for instance, speaks of leather water b g 
as an important item in the camp luggage of a 
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kayastha officer, while the latter scholar remarks 
that a particular leather worker charged one 
hundred dinnaras for repairing a torn shoe and a 
whip. The manufacturing of boats, carriages, 
planquins and other types of conveyances, and 
household furniture also must have provided 
employment to a good number of workers. 

Similarly, the presence of numerous ruins of 
grand and massive stone temples and beautiful old 
images testify to the existence of a large number of 
masons and sculptors, and to their admirable 
mastery to skill in their profession. 

The minor industries included those of 
gardeners, fishermen, garland-makers, barbers, 
carters and different types of artisans who formed 
various classes of society. There were copper mines 
in Kashmir and these also must have provided 
livelihood to some workers. 

Trade and commerce 

Here again we are much handicapped by the dearth 
of material. We shall have, therefore, to content 
ovirselves with general statements. 

The fact that there were regularly arranged 
markets or hattas in the city of Pravarapura, and 
that some members of the royal family founded new 
markets at other places shows that a brisk trade 
was carried on inside Kashmir from an early period. 
The woollen goods, food-grains, cattle, iron 
implements, earthen wares, metalic vessels, leather- 
goods, saffron, grape-wine, etc. being the principle 
natural and industrial products of the country, it is 
logically consistent to presume that these must have 
formed the chief articles of trade. Similarly, the 
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towns and cities of Pravarapura or Srinagar, 
Parihasapura, Puranadhisthana. Huskapura, Jaya- 
pura, Samkarapattana, avantipur and Surapura 
seem to have been great commercial centres. 

River Jehlum and its tributaries served the 
chief highways and boats the principal means by 
which the internal trade was carried m the valley, 
rajatarangini, indeed, frequently alludes to the river 
journeys, boats and boat bridges, and ghats or 
landing places. According to one authority, big stone 
blocks used in the construction of massive temples 
were also carried in strong boats. That the Jehlum 
played an important role in the commercial life of 
Kashmir is as plain as pikestaff from the fact that 
most of the cities and towns were situated on its 
banks. 


The external trade of Kashmir was carried by 
various routes leading to the rest of India and 
Central Asia. Tibet and China, the chief of these 
went from Baramulla or Varahamulla to Gandhara. 
To the east of Kashmir, there was the third 
important route leading through the Zo-ji-la pass to 
Ladakh and them to Tibet and China. 

To India proper led several other routes through 
the Pir Pantsal range. Chief among these passed 
through the Banasala or Banihal pass, which Imked 
up Kashmir and the hill States of the east ’ 

and on which the snowfall was comparatively little, 
with the result that communication through it was 
possible through out the year. To ^ ® ,? 

Banasala lay the pass of Siddhapatha which directly 
connected Srinagar with Sialkot in the Punjab, west 
of the Siddhapatha pass itself, near the central part 
of the Pir Pantsal range, there ran the route of Pi 
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Pantsal. much use of it was made in early days for 
the purposes of trade between Kashmir and the 
central Punjab. The last important route across the 
Panstal range passed through the Tosamaidan pass 
which joined Srinagar to Lohara and then led to the 
valley of Punch. 

it has already been noted that under the Kusan 
rule Kashmir became the hub of the central Asian 
region so far as trade was concerned. Her 
commercial contacts with India were established 
most probably even earlier, perhap^ in the days of 
Asoka. If Kalhana is to be believed, Kashmir had 
political and cultural relations with Loh or Leh 
(Ladakh) from considerably early times. Commercial 
contacts between them could not have lagged 
behind. 

Paucity of information prevents us from making 
an emphatic assertion about the articles of export 
from Kashmir, we may, however, safely presume 
that chief of these included raw wool, manufactured 
woollen cloths, hides, skins, leather goods, fruits and 
saffron. 

Salt was the main article of import. It was not 
at all fovmd or manufactured in kashmir and all of 
its requirements had to be met from outside, 
particularly from the Punjab through the Pir 
Pantsal route, some kinds of spices were perhaps 
imported from the regions adjoining Afghanistan. 
From China came vermillion and fine clothes. Coral, 
which had a greater demand in Kashmir than in 
any other country, was imported from the western 
parts of the world. 
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Each of the mountain passes had a watch 
station at the end of the route, where customs 
officers were posted to collect duties. All the 
commodities passing through these stations were 
duly stamped and registered. 
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Pakistan had 

Uticularly Mahsuds, who were J" * ^ 

ferocious character for ages end were the ino^ 
ungovernable and wildest of wild oommuni ^ 
Afridies Wana Wazirs, Swatis and Bumerwal teibes 
w"ent in thousands In all eO.OOO Pato^ 
were pushed into Jammu and ^etoir- 
Government used to offer to the °£ “'^e 

tribes substantial sums of money as bribes. Th 
tribes had also political ambitions. They were likely 
to make a strong demand to have an independent 
State of Pakhtoonistan for themselves for whicn 
they had the powerful support of Afgan Government 
of King Zahir Shah. Thus, Pakistan had twin 
objectives in tribesmen’s involvement in Kashmir 
operations. They were instigated in the same of 
Islam to go to Kashmir to save their Muslim 
brothers. They were further lured by the promise 
that they could keep for themselves gold and money, 
which they would met in the rich and beautiful 
State. Pakistan organised a combined force 
consisting of tribals as well as personnel from its 
own army under the code name of “Operation 
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Gulmarg” devised, planned and led by Major- 
General Akbar Khan (who had assumed the name of 
General Tariq) assisted by Brigadier Sher Khan. 
British General Sir Frank Messervy was privy to the 
whole plan. Abbatabad town on the Pakistan side 
was launching pad for the raid. Every Pathan tribe 
was to send one ‘Lashkar’ (armed bands)-1000 
tribals to abbatabad. 

Early in the morning of October 22, 1947, the 
main column of the raiders crossed the frontier from 
Garhi Habibullah and attacked Muzaffarabad, The 
J & K State Forces defending this frontier post 
consisted equally of Muslims and Hindus. The 
Muslims Joined the enemy en-block and gave them 
complete information about the defence set-up in the 
entire areas. Thus, Muzaffarabad was given over to 
the fire and sword before its sleeping citizens could 
realise what had happened. The Dogra pickets 
located in a high groxmd in the Schools area north of 
the city fought with separate gallantry and inflicted 
heavy casualties on the enemy. But they were 
engulfed in the tidal wave of the raiders, who 
pressed on to the Domel bridge. At Domel, Col. 
Narain Singh was startled by the sudden bursts of 
firing and shouting in Muzaffarabad and learnt of 
the attack from a wounded sepoy who had managed 
to flee from there. Within minutes from this news, 
his own headquarters was attacked by the raiders 
and the Muslims troops at Domel also joined to 
enemy. The Adjutant, Captain Ram Singh was 
killed by his own soldiers as he ran to unlock the 
armoury. The Battallion Headquarters and the 
motar platoon fought tenaciously the whole day, 
suffering and inflicting heavy causalities. At night 
fall about 15 exhausted and wounded men who. 
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creDt out of the positions and took to the hills w^re 
they perished of starvation and bitter cold. Col. 
Narain Singh had baen abla to Worm Snnagar 
about this massive enemy invasion, in 

Muzaffarabad. the Hindus XS 

sizeable number in the town and ite nearby villages 
as also those Hindu and Sikh employes belonging 
other parts of the State but posted in the district 

were killed. 

Col. Narain Singh’s message was received in 
Srinagar with gloom and anxiety. The Kashmir 
Bridge, which was stationed in Srinagar, had earlier 
been moved to Jammu. There was no Force 
available at Srinagar Cantonment. However, a small 
Force was gathered consisting of 2 platoons, a 
detatchment of 3-inch mortars, a few men doing line 
communication duty on Baramulla-Kohala road and 
even some men from J.& K. Army Training S^ool 
doing Course at Srinagar. This heteropneous Body 
of 150 men led by Brigadier Rajinder singh, 
Officiating Chief of Army Staff of J.& K Forces left 
Srinagar At 06-30 P.M. on 22nd October, 1947. He 
reached Uri at Mid-Night. On the morning of 23rd, 
Captain Prithi Singh advanced from Uri to Garhi. 
They were halted at Chakoti. The road was choked 
with hundreds of refugees fleeing towards Srinagar 
in vehicles and on foot, men, women and children 
frantically pushing themselves onwards to escape 
the terror behind. At this stage, Mehr Chand 
Mahajan conveyed the situation to Sardar Patel in a 
Hastly worded letter on October 23 saying: 
“Practically, the whole of our Muslim military and 
police has either deserted or are not behaving in the 
proper manner. The help which you promised has 
hot arrived. We are surroimded on all sides”. With 
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no hope of any reinforcements, Brigadier Rajinder 
Singh continued to hold on and he took the pledged 
to fight to the end and stood by it. The first 
encounter took place at Garhi on 23rd October. 
Brigadier Rajinder Singh challenged the raiders and 
suffered heavy casualties. He fell back to Uri, 
established a new position and asked for 
reinforcement from Srinagar. In small hours of 
morning of 24th October, another pitifully weak 
reinforcement was sent from Srinagar consisting of 
one platoon, a detachment of 3-inch mortar and a 
section of MMGs. Under Cap. Jwala Singh, who had 
orders to contact Brigadier Rajinder Singh and hold 
the enemy at Uri “at all costs and to the last man”. 
Brig. Rajinder Singh’s men blew up the Uri bridge 
and succeeded in stalling the raiders’ advance. The ' 
position at Uri had to be abandoned soon in the face 
of fresh onslaughts by very large and overwhelming 
enemy force and heavy fire. Hundreds, of lorries 
transporting raiders were visible. The defenders fell 
back to Mahura. The fight continued on 25th and 
enemy was held for the whole day. Raiders doubled 
their strength on 26th and managed to reach within 
70 yards of the defenders’ position. But they were 
again halter for the whole day. The Brigadier was 
forced to move back to another position at Bunyar, 
where he had some topographical advantages. The 
Brigadier and his men used their ammunition 
sparingly holding their fire until enemy was within 
range. The valient soldiers kept the raiders engaged 
throughout the night. Next morning, the Brigadier 
found his force reduced to hald and ammunition 
exhausted. He himself fell down with very severe 
injuries, tried to lift him and to carry him back with 
them. The Brigadier pleaded with them to let him 
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lie there and asked them to keep a pistol by his 
side. He further ordered them to fall back and tak 
up new position. In early hours of 27th October he 
was cut to pieces by the raiders near Bunyar on Uri- 
Baramula Road. The raiders did advance but only 
over his dead body. His strategic and gallant 
defence caused the raiders three precious days 
shattering their dream of capturing Srmagar and its 
airport and celebrate Id there on 26th, as had been 
desired by Mr. Jinnah. By then Indian Forces were 
well on their way to defend Kashmir. The 
operational skill coupled with extra-ordinary 
courage, determination and devotion to duty of Brig 
Rajinder Singh and his soldiers enabled them to 
successfully obstruct the raiders and save Srinagar. 
He has been called “Savior of Kashmir” the title he 
rightly deserved. He was awarded free India s 
gallantry award ‘Mahavir Chakra’ (Posthumous). 

‘By now panic had stricken the Valley. People of 
Baramulla, who were to be the next target of the 
fury of marauders were in fear and tremble. On 
25th October, a youthful and popular leader of the 
National Conference in Baramulla, Mohammad 
Maqbool Sherwani arrived in Srinagar to apprise 
the National Conference leaders about the coming 
disaster. On hearing the account from Sherwani, 
leaders got alarmed. Sherwani was advised to stay 
back in Srinagar for safety. But he refused and 
insisted to return and be with his people at the time 
of crisis. Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues in the 
National Conference became panicky. In the entire 
history of Kashmir there was no darkest chapter 
than when they were under Pathan rule; now it was 
their descendants who were threatening to take over 
once again. The leaders felt alarmed at the prospect 
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of Muslim League hundlums along with savage 
tribes subjugating the Valley of Kashmir. Kashmir’s 
annexation by Pakistan meant its domination and 
overlordship of West Pakistan’s landed aristocracy 
who wanted Kashmir to be their summer resort and 
place of luxurious enjoyment with Kashmiries as 
bonded laborers. Large crowds particularly the 
workers of the national conference assembled at 
Mujahid. Manzil and urged Sheikh Abdullah to seek 
India’s assistance for protection of the protection of 
the beautiful valley of Kashmir. Sheikh Abduallah 
flew to Delhi where Mehr Chand Mahajan was 
already knocking at the doors of Indian leaders. 

Raiders marched on and reached Baramulla in 
the early hours of 27th October. The town was given 
over to plunder and rapine. Hindus and Sikhs were 
hunted down and killed. Young women and girls 
were forcibly abducted and carried of without 
distinction of caste, creed to be sold like cattle in the 
streets of Rawalpindi and Peshawar or to live and 
die as slaves in the mountain fastnesses of the 
distant tribal territory. Maqb'ool Sherwani was 
captured: 

“He was lashed to the porch posts with ropes, 
his arms spread out in shape of a cross and he was 
told he must shout ‘Pakistan Zindabad’. They drove 
nails through the palms of Sherwani’s hands on his 
forehead they pressed a jagged piece of tin and 
wrote on it. “The punishment for a traitor is death”. 
Once more Sherwani cried ‘victory to Hindu-Muslim 
unity and tribesmen shot bullets into his body”. 

Sherwani died a hero’s death. His supreme 
sacrifice tnrilled the people of Kashmir especially 
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the workers of the National Conference, who rose as 
one man to face the tribal invasion. 


There was Catholic Convent, an Intermediate 
College and hospital named after St. Joseph, run y 
nuns of the Fronciscon Order of Mary in Baramulla. 
When some prominent residents of Baramulla met 
the head of this Cathedral, Col. Dykes for guidance 
in the face raiders’ advance towards the town, he 
said with an assured voice, “Keep to the left and let 
27th morning was this entire Christian Mission 
including Rev. Father and Mother Superior and 
other. Nuns of St Joseph’s Convent and Hospital. 
Only three Nuns, who took shelter in a nearby 
mosque could escape and survive-one was an Italian, 
another German and the third a Spaniard. 


While this was the situation in Jammu and 
Kashmir what was going on in Delhi? The Indian 
Cabinet was meeting regularly but without being 
able to take any decision. In the Cabinet meting on 
the 24th October, in the face of grim reports being 
received from the State, it was decided to send V.P. 
Menon, Secretary (States Ministry) immediately to 
Srinagar to advise Maharaja Hari Singh to move 
from Srinagar to Jammu at once. This advice was 
given as a prelude to subsequent requirements of 
enabling him to sign the legal and constitutional 
documents. It was feared that if the Maharaja was 
captured by the raiders, he could be blackmailed 
into announcing accession to Pakistan thus 
presenting a fait accomply V.P. Menon flew in to 
Srinagar and advised the Maharaja to be available 
at Jammu for further negotiations with the Indian 
Government. Maharaja arrived in Jammu on the 
25th. Unfortunately, the communist elements within 
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the National Conference spread a canard that the 
maharaja had run away and had also taken with 
him all his personal jewellary and ornaments etc. 
This canard did stick for quite some time and was 
even abetted by Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues. 
However, the facts were otherwise. The Maharaja 
had not taken any jewellary etc. With him. In fact, 
even today, all his personal jewellary, ornaments 
etc. are in the State Government’s Toshakhana and 
are subject-matter of litigation between Hari Singh’s 
one, Dr Karan Singh and the State Government. 
The present status of the case in that it is before a 
Division Behch of Jammu and Kashmir High Court. 

Inside the Kashmir Valley the civil 
administration collapsed. Common people did not 
know that Maharaja had gone to Jammu at the 
express advice of the Government of India. However, 
the entire population of Kashmir valley-Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs had risen as one man to 
demonstrate their resolve to face the raiders with 
determination. People of Srinagar and other towns 
came out in lakhs and took out peaceful processions 
on the roads and in Mohallas expressing their full 
faith in the National Conference ad pleading for 
accession to India. There was complete solidarity 
and unity among the people. This is a golden 
chapter in the history of Kashmir. 

The news of tribal attack on Kashmir had 
created both anxiety and anger in the whole of 
India. There were country-wide demonstrations 
expressing solidarity vnth the people of Kashmir in 
their hour of trial. Government of India was urged 
to take immediate steps and protect Kashmir and 
its people by sending Army to the State without loss 
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of time. The situation in the Country turned very 
inflammable and was at a boiling point. Communal 
frenzy in the Sub-Continent had not coinpletely 
subsided. Lakhs of Hindu and Sikh refugees from 
Pakistan were still on the move. Atmosphere was 
surcharged with spirit of revenge and full of 
emotions. Stock of Congress leaders had sunk deep 
down. Partition of the country on two-nation theory 
and communal halocaust both in Pakistan and India 
had reduced it to naught. Saddest man in the 
country was Mahatma Gandhi. Happenings in the 
Sub-Continent liad made him irrelevant. Everything 
for which he stood all his life had beeb swept away, 
his creed, his beliefs, his preachings and especially 
his truth. He was not participating even in the 
Working Committee meetings. He was nowhere near 
the scene of celebrations not even at the famous 
“tryst with destiny” function on 15th August, 1947. 
During that period he was touring Noakhali district 
of East Pakistan where Hindus were being killed. 

Chief Ministers of several States also, drged the 
Central Government to save Kashmir. Veteran 
liberal leader. Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru publicly 
warned Nehru of dire consequences if life and 
property of peace-living people of Kashmir was not 
protected in time. 

Pakistan had gained considerable vantage on 
the question of Kashmir even before the Crisis 
broke. On the night of 24th October, news reached 
Delhi that well-organised tribesmen had entered 
Kashmir from Pakistan end were marching to 
Srinagar. The Defence Committee meeting next 
morning decided to send arms to Kashmir 
Government. Next day, when the Prime Minister of 
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Kashmir saw Nehru and requested that Indian 
troops be sent to Kashmir Nehru declined and was 
persuaded by Patel and Abdullah to agree”. 

On account of tremendous pressure developing 
in the country and due to personal persuasion of 
Shikh Abdullah, Pt. Nehru agreed to send troops to 
Kashmir. “At the meeting of the Defence Committee 
on 26th October, Mountbaten and Chiefs of btati 
(who were all British) advised against flying troops 
to Kashmir. But when Mountbatten saw that his 
Ministers were determined to do so, he give 
has wise enough to discern that on this issue Nehru 
and the Cabinet might have ignored his views 
especially as Gandhi felt as strongly as they did. 
Gandhi had told Nehru that there could be no peace 
by submission to evil in Kashmir”. 

Consequent to the decision of the Cabinet in 
late evening on the 26th, a small contingent of 
troops under the command of Lt. Col. Dewan Ranjit 
Rai was flown to Srinagar on the morning of 27th. 
The contingent was totally in dark about the 
situation. Ltd. Col. Rai with his contingent went 
straight on Baramulla road. But heavy groups^ o 
raiders had by then reached Pattan were flanking 
both right and left side of the road towards 
Srinagar. This small contingent of Indian troops was 
outnumbered and faced heavy assault. On the night 
27.28, Lt. Col, Rai was killed and his troops suffered 
heavy casualties. Due to India’s failure to act in 
time, Pakistan had gained definite initial advantage. 
But the Army authorities, though handicapped by 
being under overall command of a British Officer, 
grasped the critical situation and rose to e 
occasion. Brigadier Hiralal Atal was sent from the 
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Army headquarters to Srinagar to take over the 
liaison work with the State authorities. He flew into 
Srinagar on 27th morning. The place in which he 
arrived circled round the town for quite some time. 
This raised the morale of the people as it gave an 
indication to them that assistance for the defence of 
Srinagar was immediately forthcoming. Brigadier 
Atal was later assisted in liaison work by major P.N. 
Kak, and officer in J & K Forces. Urgent flashes 
were sent during the day on 27th itself to all the 
Military Commands to send as many troops as they 
could for fight in Jammu and Kashmir. Trains soon 
came towards Delhi and Pathankot from Eastern 
Command and Southern Command. The raiders had 
succeeded in entering several villages of Badgam 
Tehsil in the periphery of Srinagar. Hindu and Sikh 
refugees from Baramula and villages of Badgam 
area poured into Srinagar in continuous caravans 
increasing the panic among the population. Col. 
Rai’s death and liquidation of his almost entire 
contingent at the hands of the raiders created fresh 
threat to Srinagar, situation remained critical on 
28th. Major- General H.L. Atal says: 

“On 28th October, 1947, Pandit Kachru a 
Congressman and confident of Pt. Nehru met me 
and said that the family of Sheikh Abdullah should 
be evacuated at the earliest moment. This was 
evidently at the behest of Sheikh Abdullah himself. 
I was taken evidently at the behest of Sheikh 
Abdullah himself. I was taken aback to receive such 
news since Sheikh Abdullah had been complaining 
to me about the low morale of the people of Srinagar 
as affect^ by the desertion by the Maharaja and his 
lamily...He himself was most anxious to get his 
family members evacuated keeping himself behind 
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the curtain. When I spoke to him about the 
evacuation of his family and told him that his 
contemplated action was not correct he only 
hummed and hawed and requested me that I should 
make the necessary bandobast for his family to 
proceed to Delhi where they would be the Prime 
Minister’s guests for the time being. I was in a 
quandary as to the means to be adopted in 
expediting the evacuation without exposting the 
family to detection which would have brought him 
into disrepute and gravely affected his leadership a 
contingency to be avoided at all costs. I, however, 
suggested that his family members both male and 
female be clothed in “burqas” and brought to the 
airport that evening in a car-not the one usually 
used by him-by about 16-30 hours and that he 
should not be there. I got to the airport before the 
appointed hour and arranged the reservation of six 
seats in an aircraft which was to take evacuees to 
Delhi. I also gave verbal instructions to the pilot to 
keep absolute mum about the affair, ring up the 
P.M’s residence on reaching Delhi, ask for transport 
to fetch them. Birg. L.P. Sen took the command of 
the forces. 1500 raiders were reported taking route 
via sopore. Some raiders outflanked Patan and took 
to Tangmarg road which met? Baramulla-Srinagar 
Road at Narbal- a place of great importance. There 
was heavy attck on Pattan. Raiders outflanked 
towards Sumbal and Magam. From 31st October air 
straffing was launched from Narbval to Baramulla. 
Groups of raiders were moving through from villages 
to Badgam. Tempests from Ambala and spitfires 
from Srinagar airfield went out on straffing missions 

along Srinagar-Baramulla/Muzaffarbad Ro^d and 

succeeded in destroying more lorries and men of the 
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raiders. On 3rd November, a bitter battle took place 
near the Srinagar airport itself. One company o 
troops look position on a ridge near Badgam- 
Srinagar Road. The Company near Badgam was 
attacked by 700 raiders at 1400 hours at a poinu 
just North of Badgam. This Company was aken by 
surprise and suffered heavily. The raiders aim was 
to capture Srinagar airport. They attached 
repetedly. This Company of Indian troops including 
its commander, Major Somnath Sharma was wiped 
out. Amm unitions trucks were looted by the raiders. 
Major Sharma was awarded ‘Param Veer Chakra’ 
posthumously. His memorable message to the 
Brigade headquarters was a follows: 

“The enemy are only 50 yards from us. We are 
heavily outnumbered. We ar under devastating 
fire I shall not withdraw an inch but will fight 
to the last man and the last round”. 

The bloody battle near Srinagar airport created 
gloom in Delhi. On 4th November, Sardar Patel 
asked Defence Minister Baldev Singh to accompany 
him to Srinagar. 

V. Shankar says: 

“Our contingent was heavily outnumbered but 
put up a brave stand and halted them long 
enough to enable to organise further re¬ 
inforcements, though at the cost of Major 
Sharma’s life. The raiders advance was delayed 
but not fully checked and they reached within a 
few miles of the city and the airport-our only 
means of access to the Valley. It was virtually a 
touch and go situation. Hearing this and Major 
Sharma’s death, Sardar Patel decided to visist 
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Srinagar along with the Defebce minister, 
Sardar Baldev Singh. After a halt of Jammu, we 
reached Srinagar to find Brig. Sen, who was in¬ 
charge of operations and had established his 
headquarters at the airport, very desperate. 
Even the comunication between the city and the 
airport was not safe. Sen gave us an 
appreciation of the situatin was not safe. Sen 
gave us an appreciation of the situation and 
pleaded that unless re-inforcements were rushed 
he might not be able to hold the airport, which 
would have meant a most.shameful retreat from 
the Valley and its abandonment to the radiders 
That was also the first time when I met Sheikh 
Abdullah and Bakshi Gulam Mohammed, who 
had come to the airport to meet Sardar Patel. 
They apprised him of the situation in the city 
which was in a state of nervous apprehension 
and asked for urgent measures to deal with the 
radiers. 

“Sardar sized up the military situation quickly and 
decided to leave post haste for Jammu where he met 
the Maharaja. They discussed the military situation 
and I was agreedably surprised at the mine of 
information about the topography and physical 
features of his state which the Maharaja possessed. 
He had also a sound knowledge of military strategy 
and tactics. Obviously he was not a mere figure 
head. Thereafter, Sardar left for Delhi where he 
arrived in a mood of serious reflection. He ordered 
the stopage of all airline services and asked the 
Commander-in-Chief to fly the required number of 
men and arms the next day to Srinagar in a 
continuous ferry flight operation after dawn. Both 
H.C. Sarin who was Private Secretary to Sardar 
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Baldev Dingh and I went round at night to get as 
many planes and their pilots ready for the flights 
the next day and they all responded cheerfuly to a 
man. It think we were able to fly some six to eight 
hundred men the next day to Srinagar and with 
their help not only was Brig. Sen able to hold on to 
his position but he was also able to counter attack 
and break the back of the raiders”. 

On the same day, late at night Sardar Patel 
told the Cabinet that it was a bloody was and India 
should act acordingly. As a result, Air ?Force was 
also alerted. Baramulla-Badgam area was straffed 
and bombed. Brig. Sen ordered withdrawl from 
Pattan to a place 8 kms, from Srinagar. Raiders 
took the bait and were killed. Clashes took place at 
Trikulbal. Troops were deployed at Airport, near 
Ran Bagh, near Parimpore, Malshaibagh, Takia 
ArifShah, near NOR, Homhom, Shekhpur-all near 
Srinagar. On 4th November, troops were holding 
near Shalteng. Troops were also sent via Ganderbel 
towards Bandipur. Soon thereafter thosands of 
raiders massed near Shalteng at the door step of 
Srinagar and started firing. It was a major attack. 
Troops sent via Ganderbal were contacted and asked 
to turn to left at Krahem after Ganderbal and two 
armoured cars and rifle troops via Sumbal. Raiders 
were fierce at Stalteng and about to enter Srinagar. 
There were thousands of raiders and several 
hundred lorries parked nearby. Raiders were fired 
from three sides. Heavy air staffing was made and 
murderous fire was poured. After heavy casualties 
Zainakcoot ridge was captured at 17 hours on 7th 
November. The battle of Shalteng proved to be 
decisive. Raiders fled in panic leaving behind 
eveything they had. Air strikes unnerved them. 
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Pattan was captured the same day, next day 
Baramilla was captured at 1600 hours. Thus, 
imminent danger to Srinagar was warded off. On 
11th there was resistance at Rampur. With the help 
of massive air raids, Uri was captured on 12th. 
Beyond Uri there was stiff resistance. On 8th itself 
information was received that some groups of 
raiders had appeared near Shopian and had plans to 
sabotage Banihal tunnel and Ramban bridge. A 
squardon of J & K Body Guard was sent to Shopian. 
One compaqny was sent from Jammu to Ramban 
and Banihal to gu£."d those two vital lines of 
communications. 
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Spread of Islam 


Islam was founded in Arabia by Prophet 
Mohammad in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 
In the words of AA..A. “The message of Islam 

is the unity of mankind under the fatherhood of 
God. It is opposed to all forms of grouping-racial, 
national, sectarian or other. This then is the true 
path, and for this we ask God’s grace. Islam asserts 
that God has created the universe. He is God of 
Providence, Mercy and Justice, and guides men 
through His messengers sent to all mankind. 
Opportunities are provided by him even to sinful 
persons for correction. Every human being comes 
\mder the canopy of his justice. He alone and none 
else deserves worship and adoration”. 

“The Muslim conception of God is that he does 
not assume human from and is free from all human 
needs and imperfections; He is one, Invisible, 
Eternal, Indivisible, Benificient, Almighty, All- 
knowing. Omnipresent, Just, Merciful, Loving and 
Forgiving. Belief in the unity of God is the essential 
requirement of a Muslim; no baptism or formal 
ceremony of conversion is necessary as in the 
Christian religion”. 
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A Muslim has belief in faith of two kinds-Imam- 
i-Mujmil and Imam-i-Mufassal. The former ‘is a 
simple expression of faith in the teachings of the 
Quran and the Hadis”. The latter implies belief in 
six articles, i.e., Unity of God, 2, the Angles, 3. the 
Quran, 4. the Prophets, 5. the Day of Judgment, and 
6. Predestination, or the Decrees of God. 

The Quran, the Sunnat, Ijma, and Qias form a 
perfect basis of Islam, according to the orthodox 
Muslims. There is one God and Mohammad is His 
Prophet. The Quran is said to be a revealed Book 
which contains the fundamental tenets of Islam. The 
Sunnat is based on Hadis or Tradition, and it is a 
command given by the Prophet or an example set by 
him. The Quran as much as the Sunnat contains 
law, whether political, moral or religious. Ijma 
means “collected or assembled” and conveys the 
unanimous consent of the men of theology. Qias 
signifies the analogical reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teachings of the Quran, is Sunnat and 
the Ijma. 

The five pillars of Islam are: 

1. The recital of Kalima, or short confession of 
faith. 

2. Sulat, the five prescribed periods of prayer, 

3. Roza, the thirty days fast of Ramzan, 

4. Zakat, the legal alms, and, 

5. Haj, the pilgrimage of Mecca, 

The spread of this faith is really "a marvel of 
history”. Within a century of its birth, it won its 
votaries in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North AFrica, 
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Afghanistan, and also in some European countries, 
such as Spain, Portugal and Southern France. On 
India, the Arabs set their eyes first in the beginning 
of 8th century, and conquered Sindh with 
astonishing case. But the Arab conquest of Sind 
turned out to be “ a mere episode in the history of 
India”. About 300 years later, Mahmud of Ghazni 
invaded India seventeen times. But is invasions also 
proved to be no more than a series of triumphant 
raids and left little trace behind. Towards the close 
of the 12the century, the crumbling hopes of the 
Muslims were bolstered when Mohammad Ghori 
emerged victories in a hotly contested war with 
Prithviraj Chauhan, and from that time until 1857 
the throne of Delhi was always occupied by a king of 
their faith. 

The history of the spread of Islam in Kashmir 
is, however, of a different nature. “Islam made its 
way into Kashmir not by forcible conquest but by 
gradual conversion, for which the influx of foreign 
adventures, both from the south and from Central 
Asia, had prepared the ground”. The Arabs ad 
Mahmud of Ghazni, however, did try to conquer 
Kashmir also by force. 

The Arabs had conquered Kabul and Turkistan 
during the Caliphate of Walid. In the time of Caliph 
Hisham (724-53), they reached as far as Kashghar. 
Further advance on this was made in 751 when the 
Arabs won a victory over the Chinese in a battle, 
and compelled them to surrender Gilgit. But there is 
no evidence to suggest that the Arabs had ever 
thought of conquering Kashmir proper from this 
side. 
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It was from the south of Kashmir that' the 
Arabs made a bid for it. After establishing 
themselves securely in Sind in 713 under the 
leadership of Muhammad-bin-Qasim, they are said 
to have led an expedition towards the frontiers of 
Kashmir. In these moments of imminent peril, king 
Candrapida sought help from the Chinese emperor. 
But before the invaders could achieve any 
significant success, Muhammad- bin-Qasim was 
recalled from India to Damascus. 

During the Caliphate of Hisham (724-53), the 
Arabs of Sindh again threatened Kashmir. But they 
failed before the might of king Lalitaditya. 

The last Arab attempt at the conquest of 
Kashmir was made in the time of Caliph Mansur 
(754-75). The governor of Singh was then able to 
reach as far as the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. But like his predecessors, he too failed 
to enter proper Kashmir. 

Thus we see that all Arab attempts' to change 
the course of Kashmir history came to naught. But 
the Arab conquest of Sindh profoundly affected 
Kashmir in an indirect way: it brought for the first 
time the people of Kashmir and the followers of 
Islam in contact with each other. According to 
Chachnama, after Raja Dahir of Sindh was defeated 
by the Arabs, his son, Jai Singh or Jaisya, took 
refuge in Kashmir. The ruler of Kashmir granted 
him one of his dependencies, probably in the Salt 
Range which was then subject to the authority of 
Kashmir. Jai Sindh was accompanied by a Syrian 
named Hanim or Hanim. And Hanim is said to have 
been first Muslim who set his foot on the soil of 
Kashmir. When Jaisya died, Hanim succeeded him 
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to his dependency and made the most of this 
opportunity to propagate his religion among his 
acquaintances and friends. 

According to Al-Biladuri’s Futuh-al-Buldan, 
however, Jai Sindh did not come to Kashmir and 
died in Sindh. But we know it for definite that 
subsequently there were intimate contacts between 
the people of Kashmir and the followers of Islam. It 
is said that Lalitaditya’s second successor. 
Vajraditya “sold many men to “Mlechhas” on 
Muslims and “introduced in Kashmir practices 
which befitted them. But the spread'- of Islam in 
Kashmir in the real sense was still a far cry. In the 
meantime, Mahmud of Ghazni made two futile 
attempts to subjugate Kashmir by force. 

In 1002, he defeated Jaipal, the Sahi ruler of 
Wahand and seven years later his son Anandpal 
also. Ttilochanpal, the last ruler of the Sahi dynasty, 
then sought the help of king Samgramaraja of 
Kashmir. The latter sent Tun^, his commander in 
chief, with alarge force. But the allied forces also 
had to kiss the ground. Mahmud then took into his 
head to reckon with the Kashmiri ruler himself. In 
1015, he attacked Kashmir via the Tosamaidan 
Pass, and besieged the fort of Loharkot or Lohkot, 
on the outskirts of the Valley. But owing partly to 
the though resistance offered by the Kashmiris and 
partly to the heavy snowfall which cur off Mahmud’s 
communications, the had to raise the siege and 
retire. To his further dismay, on his return march 
he lost his way, with the result that many of his 
soldiers paid the supreme sacrifice, and he himself 
escaped by skin of his teeth. 
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Mahmud’s failure in Kashmir was the first 
serious reverse in his military career. Naturally, he 
fretted and fumed over it. In 1021, he led a second 
invasion of Kashmir by the same route. But again 
the fort of Loharkot blocked the avenue of success, 
and after a month’s siege of it, he had again to put 
his pride in his pocket and withdraw. So much was 
the child of hiS| two successive failures in Kashmir 
that he made no third attempt to conquer it. 

But by the time Mahmud of Ghazni’s Indian 
invasions were over, closer contacts had been 
established between the Hindus of Kashmir and the 
followers of Islam. In the first place king Kalsa 
introduced Muslim women in his harem.. Then we 
find that king Harsa employed many Turks in his 
army. He is also said to have been influenced by the 
teachings of Isla'm which denounced image worship, 
for the destroyed a number of temples and defiled 
images in his own country. Kalhana cells him 
Turnska. Later, kind Bhiksacara also engaged some 
Trucks in his struggle for power against Sussala. 

In these circumstances, it was but natural that 
some Muslims should have permanently settled in 
Kashmir. From the accounts of Marcopolo, the 
Venetian traveller, we indeed come to know that 
towards the close of the 13th centmy a colony of the 
Muslims had come up in a Kashmir. This must have 
led to some conversion’ also. And by the time of 
Suhadeva, a fair proportion of the people’s of 
Kashmir had accepted Islam. 

The work begun by the soldiers of fortune was 
carried further by the saints and Sufis who 
subsequently came to Kashmir from Persia and 
Centrat Asia. Fortunately for them, the conditions 
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then prevailing her were such thrt they found little 
difficulty in propagating their fai • 

The Hindus were at that time ted up wth the 
misrule ot^ir the royal 

!S“dTe%— iwed on ffie f^^oUhe 

the masses was extremely “V ^ Vd 

eneulted in depths of despair. Any change that h^ 
thfprospect ofemancipating them from the shackles 
rf om°dated social customs and poUtira 3et-up was 
before, sure to be welcomed. And Islam, with its 
STrtught on unity of God, equality between man 
and woLan, and rejection of idolatory held such 

hopes to them. 

The first Sufi to enter Kashmir was Sayyid 
Sharaf-Ud-Din, Bulbul shah. He came from 
Turkistan, in the time of Suhadeva. A ^iscple of 
Shah Niamatullah Farsi, who belonged to the 
Suhrawardia order of the Sufis, he was u o 
warmth of love, exercised great influence on those 
among whom he worked and livad, and converted a 
number of the Hindus. He died in 1326 and was 
hurried in Budbul Lankar, a quarter in Srmagar. 

The most important convert that Bulbul Shah 
made was Rinchana. Originally a Bhautta or a 
Ladakhi Budhist, the latter came to Kashmir in the 
time of Suhadeva. Upon his heels came yet another 
fortune seeker. He was Shah Mir. But the two 
played different roles when Kashmir was invaded by 
Dulacha in 1320; while Shah Mir made a common 
cause with the Kashmiris against the invader, 
Rinchana fished in the troubled waters harassed 
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and plundered the helpless people, and subsequently 
even usurped the throne. 

After assuming the royal authority, Rinchana 
wished to strengthen his position by entering into 
the good graces of the local people. And one of the 
steps he decided to take was to embrace Saivism, 
the faith of the Hindus who were then in an 
overwhelming majority. Accordingly, he approached 
Deva Swami, the head priest of the Saiva Hindus, 
and sought to be admitted among his devotees. But 
Deva Swami refused to oblige him because, as a 
Bhautta, he was not considered to be a worthy 
recipient. Thereupon, rinchana felt very much 
depressed. But he was consoled by Shah Mir who 
pleaded with him to embrace the rising religion of 
Prophet Mohammed. Soon after, he also chanced 
upon Bulbul Shah.' Impressed by the simple 
teachings of Islam, as explained to him by the great 
Sufi, Rinchana ultimately embraced it, and thus 
became the first' Muslim ruler of Kashmir. While 
some historians contend that it should not have 
been difficult for Rinchana to. find some Hindu who 
would help him adopt Hinduism if he really wished 
to do so, others diff^er on how he embraced Islam, 
According to one version-and this is put forth by 
Abul Fazl-the credit for Rinchana’s conversion goes 
to Shah Mir. But according to another version-and 
this is given by the Persian chroniclers of Kashmir- 
Bulbul Shah alone was responsible for the change. 

The Persian chroniclers say that Rinchana 
wanted to abandon his original religion and adopt 
any other. He therefore, approached the Hindus as 
well as the Muslims to intruct him in their religion. 
The leaders of each faith expounded their religion to 
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him and pleaded for its acceptance. But no one couia 
satisfy his spiritual cravings and. therefore, help 
him in making his selection. Then, one day, he 
decided to adopt the religion of the person whom he 
would see first the next morning. And the first 
person who caught his eyes the next morning was 
Bulbul Shah while engaged in prayers. Rinehana 
immediately approached him, and, after making 
enquiries, adopted his religion of Islam. 

But it is difficult to accept this version of 
Rinchana’s conversion. It makes us believe that he 
was a religious minded person, which, certainly he 
was not. He was a first class opportunist. The old 


Adam was always strong in him, and he never 
allowed any opportunity slip through his fingers, 
which had the prospect of furthering his material 
gains. Hence, his whole life was spent in intrigues 
and ambitious projects. These traits of character are 
not to be found in a man swayed by religious 
sentiments. The fact is that Rinchana’s conversion 
was politically motivated and the ‘spiritual cravings’ 
had nothing to do with it. He was a foreigner and, 
as such, his rule in Kashmir rested on very weak 
foundations. But he realised with a piercing 
clearness that if he adopted the religion of the 
majority of the local population, he would become 
one with them, and this would assuredly strengthen 
his position. Hence, he approached the Saivite 
Hindus. But when the latter declined to initiate him 
into their fold, he turned to Islam which was the 
next popular religion in Kashmir, and adopted it at 
the hands of Bulbul Shah. But before the conversion 
actually took place, Shah Mir, a close associated of 
Rinehana, also must have, as told by Abul Pazl, 
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influenced his mind in the matter. Hence, not either 
of Bulbul Shah and Shah Mir but both of them were 
responsible for the ultimate adoption of Islam by 
Rinchana. 

We have already noted that by now the 
Brahmans had become rigid in their caste rules. It 
was, therefore, surely a difficult job to find out a 
member of standing belonging to their community 
who would oblige Rinchana in his conversion of 
Hinduism. 

The royal patronage, which Islam secured, won 
for it many new converts. According to one estimate, 
as many as ten thousand Hindus embraced the 
creed of Bulbul Shah, and there was not stir and no 
resentment of any sort against these conversions. “A 
revolution of far-reaching consequences took place 
silently and imperceptibly not through the 
instrumentality of Muslim conqueror but a Tibetan 
refuge who was born a Budhist”. A mosque and a 
hospice known as Bulbul Lankar were immediately 
built in Srinagar for the use of the new converts. 

Rinchana’s rule lasted only for a short period 
from 1320 to 1323 and, after his death, the coimtry 
reverted temporarily to the rule of the Hindu kings. 
But in 1339 the rule of Muslim kings returned 
under Shah Mir, and his descendants continued to 
wield the sceptre for over two centuries. 

The early period of the Shah Mir dynasty is 
noted for the arrival of the host of Sufis who greatly 
furthered the cause of Islam in Kashmir. The pride 
of place among them is occupied by Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani who introduced the Kubraviya order in 
the country. 
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Amir-Kabir, or the great Amir, Sayyid Ah 
Hamadani was popularly known in Kashmir as 
Shah-i-Hamadan. He was the son of Shahab-ud-Din, 
an Allavi Sayyid and the governor of Ramadan in 
Persia. Born in 1314, he received his early education 
under his material uncle, Sayyid Ala-ud-Daula, who 
was a learned Sufi. In a short period of time. Ah 
Hamadani acquired knowledge of Islamic theology 
and mysticism. It .is said that he became Hafiz-i- 
Quran, i.e., one who learns Quran by heart, in his 
early boy-hood. Later, he became the spiritual 
disciple of Shaikh Sharaf-ud-Din. The Shaikh 
advised him to complete his education by extensive 
travels in foreign lands. As a result, Sayyid Ali 
undertook many travels, which covered a period of 
twenty-one years, and rubbed shoulders with several 
mystics and divines of the age. According to Amir 
Ahmad Razi’s Hafat Iqlam, he went round the world 
three times, and met one thousand and four 
hundred saints. 


Sayyid Ali authored two books, Zakirat-ul- 
Muluk and Gayat-ul-Makan, which contain an 
account of his experiences and ideas. The first work 
sets down the principles which should guide the life 
of a good Muslim ruler. According to it, a ruler has 
no “halo of divinity around him’; he is a servant of 
the people, and, while promoting their welfare, 
should make no distinction between believers and 
non-believers. In -his'second book, Sayyid Ali 
declares that the people engaged in materialistic 
pursuits are not fit to hold a candle to a Sufi. It 
appears from these views that he was a mystic and 
a Sufi imbued with a deep faith in God. and himself. 
Sayyid Ali visited Kashrair-also, but the question 
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when and how many times has become highly 
controversial. While some scholars opine that he 
came here thrice in about 1372, 1379 and 1389, the 
others believe in his only one visit, probably in 1381. 
The news of his arrival in 1381 is said to have 
preceded the Sayyid, with the result that Sultan 
Qutub-ud-Din and his chief officials went out of 
Srinagar for some distance, all agog to welcome him. 

In Srinagar, Sayyid Ali took up his quarter in 
Aludd-in which has since been called Khanqah-i- 
Mualla. He used to offer his daily prayers over a 
Suffa (raised floor) and these were attended by the 
Sultan also. But the Sayyid did not stay in Kashmir 
for more than a year as he became disgusted with 
Qutb-ud-Din. The latter declined to follow his every 
advice in State matters. In the words of the author 
of Baharistan-i-Shahi: “As Sultan Qutb-ud-Din could 
not establish the grandeur of Islam and the 
enforcements of the Shariat in accordance with the 
wishes of His Holiness, the mind of His Holiness 
could not reconcile itself to making this coimtiy his 
permanent abode”. He went back through the 
Hazara District, but felt ill on the way and 
subsequently passed away in .1384, His dead body 
was carried by his followers to be buried in Khatlan. 

It is true that the throne of Kashmir had been 
under the occupation of Muslim rulers since 1939, 
but beyond building a few mosques and establishing 
alms-houses, the State had borne no part in the 
spread of Islam. Every preacher had to paddle his 
own canoe. There had, therefore, taken place no 
demolition of the Hindu temples’or images, and the 
cases of forced conversions were rare. The majority 
of the people were, therefore, still Hindus. Moreover, 
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the Muslims had little to distinguish them in dress, 
manners and customs from the majority community. 
Not only Sultan Qutb-ud-Din but his Muslim 
subjects also used to visit a temple in Alaudinpur 
every morning. Similarly, once when the Valley was 
threatned with a famine, he tried io avert it by 
performing a yagya and distributing alms among 
the Brahmans. The Sultan had also married two 
real sisters in contravention to the Islamic 
teachings. 

Sayyid Ali denounced all these practices and 
threw himself into the task of transforming Kashmir 
into a really Islamic country. He asked the Sultan to 
adopt the dress commonly used in the Muslim 
countries and introduce it among his Muslim 
subjects too. It was at his instance that Qutb-ud-Din 
divorced one of his two wives who were real sisters, 
and remarried the other according to the Islamic 
rites. The Sayyid then collected important rules of 
the Shartat and advised the Sultan to follow them. 
He also gave him a cap which the Sultan, out of 
respect, always wore under this crown. 

Although Qutb-ud-Din thought no end of Sayyid 
Ali, he sent no store by everything the latter asked 
him to do. He was particularly opposed to his policy 
of persecution against the Hindus, owing either to 
personal or political reasons as a vast majority of 
his subjects was still Hindu. The Sayyid, therefore, 
got little help from the State in his crusad against 
the infidels. But his task was facilitated by the 
teachings of his local contemporary, Lalleshwari. 
The fundamentals of her religion were the rejection 
of idolatory, unit of God, and practice of Yoga. As 
these formed the essentials of Suffism as well. 
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Lalleshwari preached harmony between Hindu 
Vedantism and Sufism, between good Hindus and 
good Muslims. Sayyid Ali only extolled Sufism or 
Islam. He sent some of his learned followers to the 
remote corners of the Valley so that they should live 
among the people and spread their faith by precept 
and example. It is said that two of the chief 
Sanyasis or Hindu ascetics of the time accepted 
Islam and the hands of Sayyid Ali after a discourse 
and trial of their supernatural powers. This feat so 
much convinced the priest-ridden Hindus of the 
greatness of the Sayyid’s creed that a large number 
of the Sanyasis’ followers also become Muslims. 
According to one estimate, the Sayyid converted as 
many as 37,000 Hindus. His victory over one of the 
Sanyasis was commemorated in 1395 by the 
construction of a Ziarat, the present shrine of Shah 
Hamadam, at a place where the discourse had taken 
place. According to a modern historian, however, 
“the performance of miracles was no part of the 
activities of the Sufis. They rejected the 
supernatural powers of the Yogis with scorn”. 

Thus we see that the conversion of the Hindus 
to Islam received a great fillip at the hands of 
Sayyid Ali. He made his mark not only as a great 
preacher but also as an author. About one hundred 
and seventy works on logic, jurisprudence, 
philosophy, political science, ethics, Sufism and 
commentaries stand to his credit. He composed 
verses in Persian too. But we do not exactly know if 
he was a Shia or Sunni Muslim. According to a local 
tradition among the Shiaites, he was a Shia, 
although some modern historians believe that he 
was a Sunni. He dies in the 1385 at Kunar, after his 
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departure from Kashmir, and was buried at 
Khatlan. 

Another great Sayyid was made a notable 
contribution towards the spread of Islam in Kashmir 
was Mir Mohammad Hamadani. Son of Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani, he was born at Khatlan in 1372. But he 
lost his father when he was hardly twelve. Having 
gained much knowledge and wisdom by undertaking 
extensive travels, Ali left a testament for his son 
also, to do likewise when he grew up. Accordingly, 
after he had completed his early education at the 
feet of Khawaja Ishaq and Maulana Nur-ud-Din, 
Mohammad Hamadani moved from place to place, 
In 1393, accompanied by three hundred followers, he 
came to Kashmir. Sikandar accorded him a royal 
reception, and assigned the villages of Wachi, Tral 
and Nunawani for his maintenance. But the Sayyid 
declared the grant as Waqf for his langar khana or 
hospice. A Khanqah was also built for him at the 
site of the present shrine of Shah Hamadan. 
Sikandar held Mohammad Hamadani in high 
esteem and treated him as his teacher. “The king”, 
says Jonaraja, "waited on him daily, humble as a 
servant, and like a student he daily took his lessons 
from him. He placed Muhammad before him, and 
was attentive to him like a slave.” Pleased with him, 
the Sayyid gave him a costly Badakhashan ruby, 
and also wrote for him a book in Persian on Sufism 
entitled Risala-i-Sikandari. 

Mohammad Hamadani was responsible for a 
large number of conversions. But the most 
important to embrace Islam at her feet was Suha 
Bhatt, the powerful Brahman chief minister of 
Sultan Sikandar. Suha Bhatt was highly impressed 
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by the Saj^yid’s personality and simplicity of life, 
besides his teachings, and adopted the Islamic name 
of Malik Saif-ud-Din after his conversion. The other 
members of his family also emulated him. Later, he 
gave in marriage his daughter, Bibi Baria, to 
Mohammad Hamadani. 

Mohammad Hamadani has left a legacy of 
happy rememberances for having brought about a 
number of social reforms in Kashmir. It was at his 
instance that the Sultan banned the distillation, sale 
and use of wine. The Hindu practice of Sati, 
gambling, playing of musical instruments and 
dancing of women were also forbidden. 

Mohammad Hamadani had, however, to 
encounter great opposition from another Muslim 
mystic, Sayyid Mohammad, Hisari, who did not 
approve of the former’s aggressive methods of 
conversion. The result was that, after a stay of 
about twenty-two years, the Sayyid was compelled 
to leave Kashmir. First he proceeded on a 
.pilgrimage to Mecca and from there to Khatlan. In 
1450, he breathed his last and was buried near his 
father. 

The influx of Sufis and Sayyids in Kashmir 
went a long way in spreading Islam in the coimtry. 
Though devout and liberal by and large, not a few of 
them were, however, orthodox and puritanical in 
their views on Islam. They “broutht with them that 
fanatic iconoclastic zeal which distinguished Islam 
in other parts of India, but from which Kashmir was 
happily free up to this time’!. Many of them used 
religion to service their personal ends, and even 
interfered in politics for the same purpose. In due 
course of time, therefore, they came to acquire great 
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ascendency in the State. Over Sikandar, they cast so 
great a glamour that the Sultan became, for all 
practical purposes, a puppet .in their hands. Their 
position was further strengthened when Suha Bhatt 
became Malik Saif-ud-Din. All of them worked in 
unison to let loose a 'regin of terror’ on the Hindus. 


To begin with, however, certain innocent 
reforms, such as the prohibition of gambling, use of 
wine and playing of musical instruments, were 
introduced. And to see that these restrictions and 
other principles of the Shariat were strictly followed, 
Sikandar established the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam. 
Next, the Hindus were forbidden to apply tilak or a 
religious mark on their foreheads. The practice of 
Saii also was banned. 


All these measures were, however, intended to 
put indirect pressure upon the Hindus to embrace 
Islam. But when these measures produced a 
reaction among the Hindus against Islam, and 
consequently, the results obtained were foimd much 
below the expectations, resort was made to direct 
pressure. Two pais or eight'totals of silver were 
imposed as Jazia upon them. Their temples, says a 
scholar, ‘Svere felled to the groimd, and for one year 
a large establishment was maintained for the 
demolition of the grand Martant temples. The 
massive masonry resisted all efforts and finally fire 
was applied, and the noble buildings were cruelly 
defaced”. Jonaraja goes to the extent of saying that 
Saif-ud-Din linstigated the king to break down the 
images of god. The good fortime of the subjects left 
them, and so the king forgot his kingly duties and 
took delight, day and night, in breaking images. 
There was no city, no village, no wood, where Suha, 
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the Turushka, left the temples of gods unbroken. Of 
the images which once had existed, name alone was 
left”. Besides Martand, the other temples of note, 
which were either completely demolished or 
damaged beyond repair, included those of 
Cakradhara, Tripureshvara, Avantipur and 
Paraspor. The material of these temples was used 
“for the embankments of the city and for the 
foundation of Jama Masjid”. Not content with 
destroying the temples, Sikandar next turned to 
their builders, and “offered them three choices; 
death, conversion or exile”. 

To leave the country, one was required to obtain 
a permit from the government. But this was 
ordinarily not granted. Still ‘many fled, many were 
converted and many were killed”. To quote Firishta: 
“Many of the Brahmans,-.rather than abandon their 
religion or their country, poisoned themselves; some 
emigrated from their native homes, while a few 
escaped the evil of the punishment by becoming 
Muhammadans”. It is said that “seven maunds of 
sacred threads of the murdered Brahmans” were 
burnt by Sikandar and all of their sacred books on 
which he could lay his hands were thrown into the 
Dal Lake. The Sultan then declared that he had 
extirpated Hinduism from the Valley, 

May be Sikandar’s claim was a tall talk, or the 
historians have drawn a long bow on his iconoclastic 
activities, or more than him Malik Saif-ud-Din was 
responsible for the persecution of the Hindus.^ But 
all the points bear no relevance here. There is no 
denying the fact that large scale forcible conversions 
were for the first time made during Sikandar’s rule, 
and it is from this time'that the predominance of 
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the Muslims in the local population dates. 
Sikandar’s "reign was disgraced by a series of acts, 
inspired by religious bigotry and iconoclastic zeal, 
for which there is hardly any parallel even in the 
annals of the Muslim rulers of India”. 

It is wondered as to why the Hindus of Kashmir 
are today entirely composed of the brahmans. The 
explanation is not far to seek. We have a already 
mentioned that in the beginning the society in 
Kashmir was open. Later, however, rigidity crept 
into it, but still it was practised chiefly by the 
Brahmans, and it were they who had to lose the 
most by conversion to Islam. They were the most 
privileged class and their interests in Hinduism 
were the most vested. Accordingly, while almost all 
the Hindus belonging to the lower castes became 
Muslims, majority of the Brahmans held their 
grovmd till all but some-eleven families, according to 
Sir Wolsey Haig-were done away with. Those who 
were able to save their bacon had to eat their heart 
out for survival until favourable times restored them 
to prosperity and influence. 

Forcible conversions continued to be made in 
the time of Sikandar’s successor, Ali Shah also. But 
the rule of Zain-ul-Abidin, an oasis in a desert of 
intolerance, gave a great sigh of relief to the Hindus. 
This noble Sultan put them under obligation by 
applying a heeling balm to their woimds. With the 
return of peaceful times, however, peaceful methods 
of conversion also revived, and local, Muslim Sufis, 
popularly known as Rishis or Babas, played a 
significant role in this respect. They evolved a 
common platform for both the Hindus and the 
Muslims, and thus also gave birth to a new phase in 
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the cultural evolution of Kashmir. “They preached 
love of mankind...They did not claim any Sufic 
ancestry and did not hesitate to borrow the ideas 
and practices of the Hindu ascetics, especially those 
of the Saivities of Kashmir, with their emphasis on 
individual salvation and indifference to the fate of 
others”. 

Rishi in a Sanskrit word and means a saint, a 
sage or an ascetic. The Rishis. lead a life of extreme 
piety and self-abnegation. Taking up their abodes in 
remote corners of the Valley for purposes of 
seclusion and meditation, they abstained from 
luxury, did not take meat, and lived on wild fruits. 
They did not marry, and usually moved from place 
to place, planting shady and fruit bearing trees for 
the benefit of the people. In his Memories, Jahangir 
says that “though they have no religious knowledge 
or learning of any sort, yet they possess simplicity 
and are without pretence. They abuse no one. They 
restrain the tongue of desire and the foot of seeking. 
They eat no flesh, they have no wives and always 
plant fruit bearing trees in the fields so that men 
may benefit by them, themselves desiring no 
advantage. There are about 2,000 of these prople”. 
Firishta and Abul Fazal also speak in glowing terms 
about them. According to the latter, “the most 
respectable class in this country is that of Rishis 
who notwithstanding their need of freedom from the 
bonds of tradition and custom, are true worshippers 
of God. They do not loosen the tongue of calumny 
against those not of their faith, nor beg nor 
importune”. 

The places where the rishis took up their 
quarter came to be known as Ziarats or shrines. 
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Some of these were newly constructed, while others 
were converted from the old ruined Hindu shrines. 
Many of them exist even to this day, and are a 
living testimony of their founder’s austerities and 
virtues. Associated as they ar with acts of piety and 
self-denial, the Ziarats are pleasant places of 
meeting at fair time and natural beauty of their 
position and surroundings afford additional 
attraction. Noble brotherhood of venerable trees of 
chenar, alms and poplar with its white bark and 
shimmer of silver leaves, gives a pleasant shade and 
there is always some spring of water for the thirsty”. 

By example and precept, Rishis “smoothered the 
path of Islam in its slow, steady and systematic 
conversion of practically the whole Valley’. Some of 
the well-known Rishis include Baba Nasir-ud-Din, 
Baba Bam-ud-Din, Shaikh Hamza Makhdum, 
Sayyid Ahmad Kirmani, sasyyid Mohammad Hisari, 
Baba Zain-ud-Din, Baba Shukur-ud-Din, Baba 
Hanaf or Hanif-ud-Din, and Sayyid Baba. 

The founder of the Rishi order was Shaikh Nur- 
ud-Din alias Nand Rishi. He was born in 1377 in 
the villages of Kaimuh (old Katimusha), about 28 
miles (45 kilometres) to the west of Bijbihara which 
is itself about 45 kilometres south east of Srinagar. 
His parents were Salar-ud-Din and Sadra. 
Originally Hindu, both of them embraced Islam at 
the hands of a Sufi named Yasman. The Sufi also 
arranged their marriage-Sadra being a widow at 
that time. 

Nur-ud-Din developed a contemplative mind at 
a very early age. It is said that he took no interest 
either in domestic affairs or any profession. Once, 
when he was about to embark on a journey, his 
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mother presented him the usual symbols gifts-a 
rope, a stalk of hay, and a piece of wood. But he 
declined to -receive these, saying: “0 Mother, if this 
be my wherewithal for such a short journey, what 
can you provide for my life’s journey to death?” 
When he grew up, he was married and had children 
too. However, as soon as he attained the age of 
thirty, a feeling of revulsion and disgust grew in him 
against the material world. As a result, he soon 
made himself scarce in a remote cave for meditation. 

During the early period of his meditation, many 
attempts were made by his mother to bring him 
back to home, but without success. Once, she visited 
his cave and greatly reproached him for his 
negligence of filial duty. She told him that his 
children had no one to take care of; and nothing to 
eat. Failing to move him thus, she tauntingly 
remained him how she had brought him up with 
here own blood in the form of milk and how he was 
now proving xmgrateful to her. Thereupon, it is said, 
Nur-ud-Din addressed a rock, and asked it to give 
back to his mother all the milk she had given him. 
And lo and behold ! immediately milk issued forth 
from the rock. The mother then told his son tha all 
his flesh and bones, and, in fact, his whole body 
owed existence to the milk and nourishment she had 
given him. To this Nur-ud-Din replied by throwing 
his body dead at the feet of his mother, his soul 
having soared up towards heaven. Upset greatly at 
that, she passionately implored his son to come back 
to life. Nur-ud-Din’s soul then returned to his body 
and never again was he troubled by his mother. 

It is said that during his last days, the Rishi 
took only a cup of milk daily. Finally, he gave up 
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even that an sustained life on water alone. He went 
the way of all earth in 1438 at the age of sixty-three 
and Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin also accompanied his bier 
to the grave. His tomb at Charar Sharif, 20 miles 
(32 kilometres) south-west of Srinagar, has become a 
place of pilgrimage, and is visited every year by 
thousands of people belonging to all religions and 
communities. 

Though illiterate, Nur-ud-Din gave utterances 
to hundreds of beautiful sayings in Kashmiri, which 
are preserved in the Nur Nama. “Concise and 
objective in their approach, they have become 
stamped in people’s memories”. Noble deeds and a 
disciplined life are the soul cf his teachings. “It s 
availed men nothing”, he said, “to carry out the rites 
and rituals of religion in a cold and mechanical 
manner”. 

The spread of Islam in Kashmir received a 
further impet-us towards the close of the 15th 
century with the arrival of Shaikh Shams-ud-Din 
Mohammad al-Isfahani, commonly known as Mir 
Shams-ud-Din Iraqi. He belonged to a noble family, 
his father being a Musavi Sayyid and his mother 
coming from a Sayyid family of Quzvin. Being a 
good speaker and scholar, he caught the eye of 
Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqara of Herat. The Mirza 
enrolled him in his service and deputed him as his 
envoy in the court of Sultan Hassan Shah of 
Kashmir. 

The real purpose of Sultan husain Mirza in 
sending Mir Shams-ud-Din to Kashmir was, 
however, more-religious than political; he wanted to 
propagate here the Nurbakhshiya order. An offshoot 
to the Sufi cult, this order was founded by Sayyid 
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Muhammad Nurbakhsh. He was born in 1393 in 
Kain (Kohistan), and later became the follower of 
Khwaja Ishaq of Khatlan,.who was himself a 
disciple of Sayyid Ali Hamadani, the Shah-i- 
Hamadan of Kashmir, Khwaja Ishaq conferred upon 
Sayyid Muhammad the title of Nxirbakhsh (giver of ^ 
light), besides the last garment of Sayyid Ali, and 
then proclaimed him as the Mehdi, the Lord of the 
Age, and Imam, a leader in religious matter. But all 
these honours brought upon Nurbakhsh the wrath of 
Shah Rukh Mirza, son and successor of Timur, who 
imprisoned him. It was only after Shah Rukh died 
that he was set at liberty. He then settle at Raiy. In 
1465, at the age of 73, he died. Khwaja Ishaq, the 
preceptor of Sayyid Mohammad Nurbakhsh, was a 
follower of the Shia doctrines, although some assert 
tha both the Khwaja and Sayyid Ali were Sunnis. 
Naturally, the teachings of the latter also had a 
tendency towards them. The Sayyid emphasized 
that his object was to spread the religion of Prophet 
Muhammad and the Twelve Imams. Accordingly, he 
advocated love for the Ahl-i-Bair (the Prophet’s 
family) and said that the' Imam had to be a 
descendant of Hazrat Ali and Fatima and a man of 
many virtues. Further, he believed in the 
remuneration of worldly desires, and preached that 
in order to achieve fanai, i.e., the merging of the Self 
into the Divine, one must submit completely to the 
will of the Master, and the undergo a long course of 
service, solitude, mediation and companionship . 

Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqra of Herat came 
under the spell of the Nurbakhshiya doctrine and, 
as said before, sent Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqui to 
Kashmir for their propagation. But the bars of 
protocol prevented the latter from carrying on his 
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missionary activities openly. Hence, he took to secret 
preaching, and was able to convert two influential 
preachers. Baba Ismail Kubravi and Baba Ali 
Najjar. But his activities were ultimately detected 
and, after a stay of about eight years, he was asked 
to leave the country. 

From Kashmir, the Mir first went to Herat and 
then to Raiy where he put up with shah Qasim, the 
successor of Sayyid Muhammad N.urbhaksh. In 
1502, he returned to Kashmir, once again, along 
with a number of Sufis, to spread the Nurbakhshiya 
ideas. This time he found himself in a propitious 
circumstances. The country was convulsed by a civil 
war between Muhammad Shah and Path Shah. The 
result was that the Mir had an open field and the 
number of his followers soon swelled. Besides many 
Chaks, his disciples included Musa Raina, a 
powerful noble Kashmir. 

Mussa Raina gave Mir Shams-us-Din financial 
help as well as land at Jaddi Bal over which was 
built a Khanqah in 1505. In that very year, Musa 
Raina became the chief minister of Path Shah. The 
Mir was so much carried of his feet by this event 
that he cast aside all restraint, and openly launched 
an ag^essive policy of conversions. The temples of 
the Hindus were demolished and moscjues were 
erected in their places. According to Baharlstan-i- 
Shahi: “all traces of infidelity and idol worship were 
replaced by Islamic symbols; and the infidels and 
holy-thread bearers (Brahmans) of Kashmir were 
converted into Islam and awarded sumpuously, so 

Shams-ud-Din Iraqi with the help 
ot Musa Rama was able to convert 24,000 Brahman 
families to Islam”. 
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But when Musa Raina breathed his last in 
1513, Mir Shams-ud-Din’s activities received a great 
check. His apple cart was further upset by a 
movement started at this time by some Hindus to 
bring back to the original fold their brethren who 
had been converted to Islam. But it came to a halt 
in 1517 when Muhammad Shah appointed Kaji 
Chak as his chief minister. The latter was also 
under the influence of Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi. The 
Mir. therefore, again came into prominence and 
asked Kaji Chak to extirpate Hinduism. Accordingly, 
about eight hundred Hindu leaders were put to the 
sword and many others were forcibly coverted to 
Islam. 

Mir Shams-ud-Din died in 1526. Opinions vary 
as to whether he propagated in Kashmir the 
Nurbabhsaiha or the Shia doctrine. According to 
Abul Fazal and Nirza Haidar Daughlat, he preached 
the Nurbakhshiya order. In the words of Mirza 
Haidar: “He Introduced a corrupt from of religon, 
giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi (Giver of Light) 
and practised many heresies. He wrote a book for 
these cowardly people, called the Fiqh-i-Ahwat 
(comprehensive law), which does not conform to the 
teachings of any of the sets, whether Simni or Shia. 
These (sectarians) revile the companions of the 
Prophet and Aiyesha (the Prophet’s wife), a do the 
Shias, but contrary to the teaching of the latter, 
they look upon Sayyid Muhammad Nur BalAsh as 
'the Lord of the Age and the promised Mahdi’. They 
do not believe in the saints and holy persons in 
whom the Shias believe but regard all of these (as 
appertaining to) Sunnis”. The Mirza, however, tells 
us that the doctrines of the Nurbakhshis as 
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practised in Kashmir and Badakshan differed from 
each other. 


On the other hand, there are scholars who 
stress that the Shia creed made tremendous 
progress under Mir Shams-ud-Din’s missionary zeal. 
The Shias of Kashmir also hold that the Mir was a 
Shia. There is indeed no denying the fact that under 
his influence most of the Chaks became Shias. 
According to Firishta: “The Chak clan claims that 
Mir Shams-ud-Din was of the Shia faith; that the 
Sultans as well as the unbelievers of his time came 
to believe in him and recited the Khatba (Friday 
sermon) in tiie Asna Ashari (orthodox Shia) manner 
in accordance with his order; and that the book, 
Ahwat, was not written by Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi 
but by a misguided agnostic. And God knows the 
truth”. 


A scholar suggests that the Nvirbakhshi sect in 
Kashmir was in reality an attempt to find a via 
media between Shia and Sunni doctines. Thus, he 
points out, whereas in winter the Nurbahshis pray 
with folded arms like the Sunnis, in summer they do 
so with their hands hanging down like the Shias. 
Again, they pray together and observe Friday 
prayers like the Sunnis, but like the Shias they do 
not wash their feet before praying. The Nurbhakshis 
and the Shias do not, however, see eye to eye on 
Muharram While the former hold that the 
moummg should take place inside the mosque, the 
latter consider this improper. The Nurbakshis 
received the first real set-back at the hands of Mirza 
Haidar Dughlat An orthodox Sunni, he was 
isgusted to find that Kashmir was a land of 
heretics. To quote him: “At the present time in 
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Kashmir, the Sufis have legitimatised so many 
heresies that they know nothing of what is lawful or 
unlawful. They consider that piety and purity 
consist in night dreams displaying miracles and 
obtaining from the unseen information regarding 
either the future or the past. They prostrate 
themselves before one another and together with 
ruch disgraceful acts observe the forty days (of 
retirement). In short, nowhere else is such a band of 
heretics to be found”. Hence, he strained every nerve 
to persecute the Nurbakhshis and other Sufis. In 
1548, Mir Shams-ud-Din’s tomb was desecrated. 
About a year later, his son. Shaikh Danial, was put 
to death. Many leading Shias and other 
Nurbakhshis also fell a victim to Mirza Haidar’s 
wanton butchery. Shortly after, a he pronounced; 
“Thanks be to God that at the present time no one 
in Kashmir dares openly profess this faith but all 
deny it, and give themselves out as good Sunnis. 
They are aware of my severity towards them and 
know that if any one of the sect appears, he will not 
escape the punishment of death”. 

After the fall and death of Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat in 1551. Shaikh Hamza Makhdum, a noted 
saint, also exercised a considerable check on the 
Shais. But later on when the Chaks came to power 
for brief period, the Nurbakhshis once again became 
active. Ghazi Shah even forced Shaikh Hamza 
Makhdum to leave Srinagar and establish his seat 
about 20 miles (32 kilometres) away in the village of 
Biru. But the Shaikh made the best of a bad 
bargain, and slowly and steadly converted a large 
number of people around him to Sunnism. And 
when opposition to the Chaks reached its climax, 
the Shaikh sent to Akbar’s court a mission under 
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Bada Baud Khaki, his disoipie, and Shaikh YaqA 
sari, a schoiar and poet. These pereons Pe^^aded 
the emperor to invade Kashmir, with the result that 
in 1586 it became a part of the Mughal empire. 


Such is the story of the spread of Islam in 
Kashmir till the end of the 16th century. Alth^ough 
the Hindus of Kashmir came in contact with the 
Muslims as early as the beginning of the eighth 
century, yet Island did not make much headway 
here till Rinchana was converted by Bulbul Shah in 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century. Thus, it 
took Islam almost six centuries to secure a strong 
foot-hold in Kashmir. But thereafter, it galloped 
through and, within the next one hundred years, 
over-shadowed Hinduism and claimed a majority. 
Many factors were responsible for this amazingly 
rapid progress. 


First, a continuous stream of Sufis poured into 
Kashmir. By, example and percept, they were able 
to impress the Kashmiris with their simple 
monotheistic creed, free from caste ceremonials and 
priesthood. Their work was carried further by the 
local Rishis who lived among their coimtrymen and 
did much to promote their social and moral welfare. 


Secondly, the rotten social structure of the 
Hindus greatly facilitated the spread of Islam. It 
had resulted in an unjust distribution of income, as 
we have seen, between the king and the privileged 
Brahmans, on the one hand, and the memberless 
peasants, on the other. The peasants were greatly 
exploited and reduced to a state of abject misery. 
This kind of injustice was bound to breed mass 
discontent, and the discontent of the exploited 
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masses, all non-Brahmans, led to the social 
revolution called the mass conversion to Islam. 

Thirdly, we have noted that it was not the rigid 
caste system which had been introduced in Kashmir. 
What they practised was the Varma system. 
Whatever little rigidity it had was softened by the 
spread of Budhism. Gradually, no doubt, 
conservation developed in the society, but only 
among the Brahmans. Then they came to lose their 
intellectual leadership, and encouraged the ordinary 
people believe in magic and superstitions, and 
perform meaningless rituals. The invasion of 
Dulacha in 1320 gave a further set-back to their 
social solidarity. “The Brahmans of the Valley had 
saved themselves and their caste by flight; men of 
their caste in the surrounding hilltracts had also 
remained safe. But caste Hinduism in the Valley lay 
in ruins, for its basic law-the law of marriage-had 
been violated by men and women who had mated 
during the Mongol cataclysm and later according to 
their passions, convenience, ambitions but primarily 
owing to necessity; and this gave rise to a 
homogeneous casteless society..” Hence, Islam had 
not to encounter any appreciable degree of social 
opposition in Kashmir. A significant point worthy of 
our notice here is that while in India it was the 
practice of untouchability which had greatly helped 
the Muslims in making conversions, in Kashmir it 
was practically its absence apd the laxity of caste 
rules which brought the Hindus closer to Islam. 

Lastly, the success achieved by the use of force 
cannot be xmderestimated. Sultan Sikandar, helped 
by Malik Saif-ud-Din, and Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi, 
Patronised by Musa Raina, did much to swell the 
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Sikandar’s religious policy. 

.orq nf Islam in Kashmir gave a 
The rapid spread ^ many 

great jolt to the Hm ^ j affected the life of 

Hindus embrace Islam hut it also an 

those who stuck to crop”. 

destroys the yavanas destroy the 

by r“ 

Hindus began to copy the r ^ 

dress Some of them even .took to beet eating. 
ISy their caste rules had become lax owing to 
fhe Budhist intluence. These were now further 
likened under the impact of 

time of Sultan Muhammad Shah, brivara 
complained that men belonging to the four castw 
had of late adopted objectionable practices and had 
ceased to perform ceremonies as were pres^Aed by 
their religion. Even the Brahmans, who stubbornly 
SuL ? their religion, could not remain 
uninfluenced. In order to retain their government 
jobs, majority of them took to the 
and, in a short time, became so proficient that they 
began to compose hymns and prayers in it. The 
Islamic influence can also be traced on the Advaita 
Saivism as preached by Lalleshwari. 

Lalleshwari, affectionately called Lai Ded or 
Lalla Arifa, was born in about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Her parents lived at 
Panderethan, a place abouts miles (seven 
kilometres) to the south-east of Srinagar. She was 
married at an early age. It is said that her mother- 
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in law was very cruel. She ill-treated her so much 
that Lalla had often to go without meals. “Whether 
they killed a big sheep or a small one, Lalla had 
always a stone for her dinner.” The stone was put by 
her mother-in-law under a thin cover of rice so as to 
make the heap of rice look quite big. One day, 
Lalla’s farther-in-law discovered the truth and 
scolded his wife. But this incident brought ^eater 
curses on Lalla. Her mother-in-law then poisoned 
her son’s ears against his wife, with the result that 
Lalla began to suffer at her husband’s hands as 
well, disappointments in love and domestic life 
ultimately led Lalla to renounce the worldly life; she 
turned into an ascetic and became a wandering 
ministrel. 

Moving from village to village after leaving her 
home, Lalla met Sidh Srinath, the Saivite saint, and 
became his spiritual disciple. He initiated her into 
the Saivitic sect. Her thoughts an ideas then turned 
increasingly towards mysticism. She also began to 
practise Yoga and compose and recite verses in 
accord with her ideas. 

Renunciation or non-attachment forms the basis 
of her all teachings. Only when one had controlled 
one’s senses and obtained freedom from “desire, lust 
and pride” could one attain the Supreme Bliss, 
according to her, the final stage in one s spiritual 
evolution was the communication with God the 
complete subjugation of one’s will, intellect and 
emotion to him. 

She also condemned meaningless rituals. 
According to her, love and sincerity were the core of 
religion and these were the monopoly of no one 
religion. She thus recognised the essential oneness of 
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all religions. “To her all religions were as one, as 
was the oneness of Gos and the quality and 
brotherhood of man”. She invited all castes and 
creeds into her fold, and advocated mutual love and 
respect between the high and low. and the Hindus 
and the Muslims. 


So that her teaching s should reach the masses, 
Lalla expressed her thoughts in the simple language 
of her people, and loaded her ideas with similies and 
examples drawn from everyday experiences of life. 
“Herein lies the permanent value of Lai Bed’s 
mystic verses and wise sayings, for unlike her 
predecessors who propagated and taught the 
doctrine of Shaiva Yoga in abstruse and technical 
language, Lai Ded illustrated the philosophy of 
religion in a simple and popular style”. 

Thus we see that Islam profoundly influenced 
Hinduism. But it also could not escape 
transformation in several of its own beliefs and 
practices when it came in contact with Hinduism. 
When the Hindus embraced the new faith, they did 
not make a complete break with the post; they clung 
to many of their old beliefs and practices. Thus, 
while they observed Id-ul-Fitr and Id-ul-Zuha, they 
also participated in the Hindu festivals of Gana 
Cakra, Caitra, Vith-truwah, Sripancami, etc. The 
Hindu places of worship also continued to be 
regarded as sacred and were sometime even visited 
by them. Similarly, their faith in some of the old 
superstitions remained unshaken. There is no doubt 
that as a result of the Islamic influence, the rigours 
of the caste system were greatly reduced, but still 
the converts were not prepared to give up their old 
caste ruled completely, particularly in respect of 
marriage. 
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Not to speak of the ruled, even the rulers, who 
were of foreign origin and not convert, were not far 
behind in assimilating the Hindu beliefs and 
practices. Like their Muslims subjects, many of them 
participated in the Hindu festivals, visited temples 
to invoke the aid of the Hindu goods, believed in 
witchcraft, and performed sacrifices and homa 
ceremonies. 
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Artice 370 


This Article of the Indian Constitution is just a 
temporary provision as is very clearly indicated in 
the Constitution itself. When the insertion of this 
Article was debated in the Constituent Assembly, it 
was made clear that this Article was placed for a 
temporary period till the United Nations Security 
Council would be able to respond to India’s 
complaint regarding vacation by Pakistan of one- 
third territory of Jammu .and Kashmir State 
occupied by sheer aggression. Neither has U.N. been 
able to do anything about the issue nor have we 
made any worthwhile attempt to get it back during 
the last 43 years. Whenever any territories were 
recovered during the Indian-Pakistan wars, these 
were returned to Pakistan as a result of subsequent 
cease-fire into line of actual control in Jammu and 
Kashmir, there appears able to be little possibility of 
this area coming back to us in the conceivable 
future. But on this account there is no justification 
to keep the rest of the state hah^ng. The retention 
of this Article in our Constitution only-helps in 
creating suspicion and uncertainty in the minds of ' 
the people. Pakistan and other vested interests 
exploit the situation by projecting the State as 
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something separate and special and call it “ 
disputed”.. Some countries indicate it so even in their 
official maps. The Article is not only redundant but 
has also become an irritant to our national integrity 
and sovereignty. Placing article 370 before the 
Constituent Assembly, Gopalaswamy lyyangar had, 
however, expressed the hope of behalf of “everyone” 
here that in due course, Jammu and Kashmir will 
become ripe for the same sort of integration as has 
taken place in case of the States. 

A misconception is prevalent that this Article 
protects the interests of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir by preventing people from other parts of 
India from settling Kashmir or getting immovable 
property etc. This impression is totally erroneous. 
The interests of the permanent residents of the 
State have been duly and amply safeguarded by the 
state subject Order promulgated by Maharaja Hari 
Singh in the year 1927. However, if the situation so 
demands fresh notification can very well be 
promulgated on the lines of the orders existing 
relation to north-eastern States of the country, such 
as Nagaland, Mizoram etc. 

Far from giving any protection to the people of 
the State, Article 370 has proved to be a great 
stumbling block for the State’s progress. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru had assured Lok Sabha on 27 November, 
1963 that Article 370 would be eroded gradually. 
True to his nature in such matters, he was waiting 
for the state Government to take early initiative in 
this regard. G.M. Sadiq who became Chief minister 
of the state in early 1964 has assured him about 
this. After taking over as Chief Minister, sadiq 
wrote an article in the Hindustan Times, in which 
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, o fhp futility of Article 370 and favoured 

teSfon atthe eariiest. Some apolo^ts justify 
te A^de by describing it as “Historical necessity 
tat to necessity is never explain^ 

Yet some others have described 
article- by which Indian laws are applied to to 
State They even go further and say that his Article 
ulks KasLir with India. This is the height of 

stupidity. Such opinion is particularly expressed by 

thoL who have been thriving .on ' political 
agency’ system which has got generated under the 
sLlter of Article 370. Kashmir is linked to India 
and Indian laws are applicable to the state under 
Article 1 of the Constitution of India m the same 
way as these laws are applicable to the other States 
of the country. It is article 370 which hinders and 
delays such application. Some people have recently 
raised the demand that pre-1953 position shou d be 
restored. Not sure of the themselves they have 
revised it to pre-1952 position. Whatever positions, 
if any, were artificial and in the imagination of some 
individuals. Ft. Nehru has made the official and 
constitutional position perfectly clear which has been 
reproduced earlier in this chapter. 


As Kashmir continues to be the victim of 
Pakistani intrigues and conspiracies, the successive 
Chief Ministers of the State use this Article for 
protecting and advancing their vested interests. This 
enables them to exercise despotic and authoritarian 
powers. Under the shadow of this Article, people of 
Kashmir are denied Civil liberties and other 
democratic rights. Even India’s Election 
Co mmis sion, which is reputed or conducting free and 
fair elections, has been finding it difficult to ensure 
such elections in Kashmir. Political leaders of all 
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hues raise the bogey of erosion of autonomy of the 
state when they visualise loss of political power. It 
is on accoimt of this Article that Parliament of India 
hesitates to discuss the miseries of the people 
although enormous funds are provided to the State 
Government for development plans. Even the leftist 
and progressive forces including some journalists 
and intellectuals, who are aggressively defending the 
retention of this temporary Article, never raise their 
eye-brows when civil liberties in the state are 
crushed and economic needs of the people are 
neglected. Year after year, people of the Valley were 
assured that as soon as Salal Hydro-Electric Project 
was completed, sufficient electricity would be 
available for Kashmir Valley. The state government 
wasted precious 13 years on this Project. The 
Central Government provided all the required funds 
but these were diverted to constructions of 
sprawling private mansions and luxurious villas in 
Srinagar by those who enjoyed power and authority. 
When Sheikh Abdullah became Chief minister 
second time in 1975, he found that the State was 
faced with grim- power situation. Keeping aside the 
brave talk of autonomy, his Cabinet requested the 
Central Government to partially take over the 
Project. As a result, the Central Government 
completed the Salal Project in a couple of years. 
Although power is available from Salal but due to 
criminal negligence of the State Government there is 
no transmission line to take power from Salal to 
Kashmir Valley. The State Government had never 
planned or even considered such important 
requirement. Now the Central Government has had 
to jump head long to get the transmission line 
erected. Thanks to Article 370 nobody has uttered a 
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the Parliament of India has found it 
) discuss this matter, demand 


The ruling cliques in the' State, after achieving 


. 1 -_olortioTis hide there naked 



rulers who had imposed the emergency did not want 
to face the people. When the Janata Parly came into 
power at the Centre, the law was amended and this 
emergency excess was terminated. But in Jammu 
and Kashmir, with the blessings of article 370, this 
emergency excess continues even now. Dispensation 
of justice is denied to the people under the cover of 
this Article. People of the State are put in the 
clutches of the coterie and no wonder they feel 
suffocated and their patriotism gets clouded. 

After his visits to Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Iraq, Egypt, Algeria and Britain, Sheikh 
Abdullah and Mizra Afzal Beg who had 
accompanied him, came to the firm conclusion that 
it was in the best interests of Kashmir to remain 
closely linked to India. In February, 1975, he 
entered into an alliance with Congress (I) and 
became the Chief minister of the State with 
Congress (I) support in legislature. He tried to bring 
the state closer to the Centre than any of his 
predecessors had done. He was not keen that the 
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down-trodden sections of the population should be 
uplifted and emancipated. He even introduced a bill 
in the Assembly titled’ Jammu and Kashmir Land 
Grants Bill’ under which investors from outside the 
State could invest for industrial development of the 
State and for this requirement could be provided 
land and other immovable property in the State. 
This was laudable object and both Sheikh and 
derive electoral advantage. The Bill was dropped. In 
April, 1977, the Congress Party suddenly withdrew 
support to the Sheikh. As a result, his Government 
fell. On his advice. Governor’s rule was promulgated. 
But the then Janata Government at the Centre 
under the Prime Minister-ship of Morarji Desai 
acted quickly and democratically and announced 
fresh elections within two months. 


When the elections were on the anvil, Sheikh 
Abdullah and his Party, the National Conference 
found that they had no ideological base or political 
identity or even a slogan to fight the election. The 
National Conference had also got weekend. Many 
leaders had joined the Janata Party. Janata Party 
also got the open support of a revered religious 
leader of Shia community. Another prominent - 
religious-cum political leaders also became an ally 
of the Janata Party. This made Sheikh Abdullah, 
and his party, National Conference desperate. They, 
decided to make Article 370 the main election issue. 
This was done aggressively to rouse the passions of 
Muslims in the state. It was propagated Article. 
Sheikh Abdullah fell seriously ill towards closing 
days of the election campaign. This created a 
sympathy wave and as the election were ree an 
fair under Governor’s rule, national 
41 seats out of 2 seats in the Kashmir Valley. This 
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victory was attributed to the issue ot ^ticle 370 
anSus this article got respectability and has sm^ 
stuck Political leaders of the Kashmir valley h 
been using Article 370 and as a stick with which 
they browbeat the central Governnmnt whenever 
thefr vested interest is threatened. Whenever it has 
suited their personal interests they have put this 
Article in the cold storage and crawled before the 
Central Government. Sheikh Abdullah solicited open 
Central help when he wanted his son to succeed him 
as Chief Minister and Party President after he 
ignored the rightful claim of his elder son-in-law 
who had a large support both in the Assembly and 
the Party Organisation. This son-in-law, in his turn, 
forgot all respect and honour, bestowed upon him by 
Article 370, when he rushed to Raj Bhawan in the 
middle of night on July 2, 1984, to be sworn in as 
Chief Minister with the support of 12 defetors of the 
National Conference. All laws and democratic norms 
were trampled down to usurp power. The son-in-law 
danced to the tune of petty congress (I) leaders to 
keep himself in power. But when he lost power in 
March, 1986, he lamented the erosion of Article 370. 
In July, 1989, when the Lok Sabha passed the 
Panchayati Raj and Nagar Palika Bills by way of 
64th and 65th Amendment to the Constitution, the 
Members of the Lok Sabha belonging to the 
National Conference as also Congress (I) Members 
from J & K fully supported these two Bills. These 
Bills drastically curtailed the financial and 
administrative powers of the State Government and 
envisaged a junior officer of the Central 
Government directly dealing with the district 
administration including the district Magistrate in 
regard to financial, administrative and planning 
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matters of the district including day to affairs of the 
municipalities and village Panchayats without the 
Chief Minister, his Cabinet or even the chief 
Secretary of the State knowing an 3 dhing about it. 
The opposition parties vehemently opposed these 
Bills. As a result of voting in the Rajya Sabha, both 
these Bills were defeated. The Members 
representing the National Conference of Jammu and 
Kashmir as also the Congress (I) Members from the 
state fully supported and voted for these two bills. 
The reason was that the Presidents of National 
Conference and the Congress (I) has signed an 
accord under which they were partners in the 
coalition Government in the. State and had the 
common vested interest. In theory and .for 
misleading the people of Jammu and Kashmir both 
these parties are vociferous supporters of Article 

370. 


On 19th January, 1990, when the President of 
the National Conference resigned from the Chief 
Ministership, he was reported to have told the 
B.B.C. that he was being forced by Central 
Government to hand over more police powers to 
them and that he had refused to oblige. Thus, he 
smartly concealed the fact that these powers might 
have been sought, if at all. to fight terrorism and 
meet the challenge of Pakistan-sponsored sub 
version and defend the integrity of the cou^ntry. On 
these very issues, as Chief Minister he had oeen 
pressing L centre for taking firm action But now 
after loss of power, he wanted the toocent people te 
believe that he had quite to proteet Article 370. The 
whole politics regarding the article 
gain or loss of power by political bosses who act as 

‘Managing Agents’. 
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A recent episode makes very clear the motive 
of those who plead for retention of Article 370. Chief 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, on his own, 
resigned on 19th January, 1990 and Governor’s rule 
was promulgated (not the president’s rule as is 
envisaged in the Indian Constitution) and the 
Assembly was held under animated suspension. A 
moth later, the Governor dissolved the assembly. 
This dashed the hopes of Congress (I) and National 
Conference partners of coalition alliance of getting 
the Assembly revived and come back to power. 
Because they had resigned at a spur of moment in a 
huff. They called the Governor’s action as illegal. 
Yes, illegal it was hundred percent as per the 
Constitution of Indian under which Governor of a 
State has no power whatsoever to dissolve the State 
Assembly on his own. That is the prerogative of the 
President. But Governor of Jammu and Kashmir 
took shelter under Article 370 and was perfectly 
justified in his action as per this Article. Those who 
are critical of such action should not point out the 
lacuna only when they lose power. They should 
tackle the root cause of the disease, that is to get 
the Article 370 deleted, so that people of Jammu 
and Kashmir may also enjoy fruits of Indian 
democracy and are spared horrors of despotic actions 
to which they fall victims from time to time. 
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Disaster and Despair 


The abject surrender of Nehru before Shikh 
Abdullah made the latter to make more and more 
demands towards the goal of achieving a Sheikhdom 
for himself with heredity and dynastic evertones 
having loose links with India merely for expediency. 
He would have preferred independence by practical 
problem of defence was haunting him. The vivid 
memory of murder and loot by Pakistani tribal 
raiders was fresh in his mind. As a matter of fact, in 
many Press statements mainly to foreign press he 
had been saying that independent Kashmir could be 
visualised only if both India and Pakistan 
guaranteed its existence. By his own instinct and 
under continuous pressure from the Communist 
lobby, he demanded special status for the State: 

“In 1949, it was primarily on the advice of the 
Communistic that Abdullah and his colleagues 
insisted upon a special status for the State in 
the Constitution which was granted by the 
Constituent Assembly of India. At that time 
Communists were sure that Kashmir being next 
door neighbour of both Soviet Union and Red 
China could become a springboard of 
Communism”. 
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“It appeared to be bold dream of Communists to 
establish a semi-independent Kashmir with the 
glittering hope of turning it at an opportune 
moment into an Outer Mongolia on the Sub- 
Continent”. 

Constituent Assembly of India was giving final 
touches to Constitution. V. Shankar records: 

“But the general placidity of the Constituent 
Assembly was threatened much more by the 
proposal for dealing with the particular situation 
of the J & K State and the situation was 
creation of no other person than redoubtable 
Sheikh Abdullah, who had added to his other 
triumphs vis-a-vis the India Government the 
Virtual abdication of the Maharaja. He did not 
trust the Indian Government and while he 
accepted the constitutional relationship with the 
Indian Union he wanted to reserve to the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir of his 
choice, the final words as to detailed content of 
the accession on three subjects of Defence, 
External Affairs and Communications and any 
further accretion to such accession. He also 
wanted full freedom for the Constituent 
Assembly of the State to frame its own 
constitution. Gopalaswamy l 3 ^anger, who had 
discussed the position in detail with Nehru 
before his (Nehru’s) departure for U.S.A., had 
prepared some draft provisions, which had been 
accepted by Sheikh Abdullah and which had 
now to be put to Congress Party of the 
Constituent Assembly’. 

“In the Party there was a strong body of opinion, 
which looked askance at any suggestion of 
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discrimination botweon tho J & K Stats and 
other States as members of the future Indian 
Union and was not prepared to go beyond 
certain limits in providing for the special 
position of Jammu and Kashmir. Sardar Patel 
was himself fully in accord with this opinion. 
But due to his usual policy of not standing in 
the way of Pandit Nehru and Gopalaswamy 
lyyangar, who sorted out problems in their own 
light, he had kept his own views in the 
background. In fact, he had not taken any part 
in framing the draft proposals with the result 
the heard the proposals only when Gopalswamy 
lyyangar found himself a lone defender with 
Maulana Azad an ineffective supporter. 
Metaphorically, the situation may be succinctly 
described by saying that Gopalswamy lyyanger 
and his proposals were torn to pieces by the 
Party. Later, in the evening, Sardar received a 
telephone call from Gopalaswamy lyyangar 
explaining the genesis of the proposals he had 
put before the Party and describing the scene 
that he had painful witnessed. He felt that only 
Sardar could intervene to save situation and 
appealed to him to come to his rescue. Sardar 
heard him and lapsed into silence. To my query 
as to what reply he would like to give, he said 
he would think it over. I then left him and 
returned home. Later in the evening he range 
me up as was his habit before retiring into bed 
and told me that he had sent for Satya Narain 
Sinha, the Chief Whip and had asked him to 
convene a meeting of the Party Executive 
together with some of the stormy petrels and 
they would discuss the matters; he wanted me 
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to be present at the meeting. Next morning we 
went out for the usual car drive but I found him 
unusually reserved and thoughtful. I could not 
draw him out as to his line of action . 

“Finally this view prevailed and Gopalaswamy’s 
draft with necessary modifications was adopted. 
A last minute plea of Maulana Azad to endorse 
Sheikh Abdullah’s point of view was turned 
down summarily and Constituent Assembly 
without much debate and with the non 
participation of Sheikh Abdullah adopted the 
Article which later figured as Article 370. I was 
pained and became annoyed as I felt Sardar had 
betrayed the country. When I put this question 
to Sardar he replied, “I was deeply concerned at 
the situation. Gopalaswamy had acted under Pt. 
Nehru’s advice. If Jawarhar Lai were here I 
could have had it with him. But how I would do 
so with Gopalaswamy who was only acting 
under orders? If I did people would have said 
that I was taking revenge on his confidant when 
he was away. Gopalaswamy had appealed to me 
for help. How could I have let him down in the 
absence of his Chief?” I then asked why he had 
let down the country and other States whose 
Constituent Assemblies had been scrapped in 
accordance with his advice and policy. He 
conceded the validity of the criticism but pointed 
out the delicate international position and the 
issue of its relationship with India. We felt that 
the present situation had to be tied over without 
giving the eventuality and this had been done 
under the formula. He said, after all neither 
Sheikh Abdullah nor Gopalaswa m y was 
permanent. The future would depend on the 
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strength and guts of the Indian Government and 
if we cannot have confidence on our own 
strength we do not deserve to exist as a nation”. 

While Pt Nehru was going out of way to respect the 
sentiments of Sheikh Abdullah and meet his ever- 
increasing demands, Abdullah was turning 
indifferent towards Nehru and Government of India. 
He had started making anti-India speeches inside 
the Valley. This situation had created immense 
frustration in Nehru’s mind. He could no longer 
suppress his feelings altogether. Sheikh Abdullah’s, 
attitude to the issue of Kashmir’s relations with 
India had considerably weakened Nehru’s position. 
He was finding it extremely difficult to carry to rest 
of the country with him in regard to Sheikh’s 
demands, acceptance of which was,' in reality, taking 
Jammu and Kashmir away from India step by step. 
By insisting on Kashmir having a separate 
constitution and that it should be treated on a 
special footing. Sheikh Abdullah had markedly 
weakened India’s secular policy. He was opposed to 
allow 10 lakh Muslims of Kashmir Valley to 
participate in the mainstream of India’s secularism 
because in that small pocket Muslims were in 
majority. If followed that secularism was good for 
the rest of India because Muslims were in minority 
and had no alternative. Nehru was hard put to 
defend this type of compulsive and selective 
secularism. His delimma was how to convince the 
people that what was ideal for people of India 
including crores of Muslims was not good for a few 
lakh Muslims living in a small Valley. Nehru, 
however, did not give up. He continued to give all- 
out support to Abdullah’s moves, which in. reality, 
were moves towards separation. 
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On 15th December, 1950, Sardar Patel’s passed 
away at Bombay after a long illness. Sardar Patels 
death created a vacuum in the Government of India. 
Nehru got a free hand and Abdullah became more 
intrasigent. Although Nehru was perturbed by 
Sheikh Abdullah’s metamorphosis, yet he kept his 
cool. His political stakes were very high. As stated 
earlier partition of the country on purely communal 
lines had thrown the ideology of the Congress and 
Nehru into the dustbin. Accession of the State of 
Jammii and Kashmir, which included overwhelming 
Muslim population of Kashmir Valley and Sheikh 
Abdullah’s championing the cause of secularism had 
acted as a life-saving drug for the Congress. First 
General Election under free India’s Constitution was 
held and Jawahar Lai Nehru fully played Kashmir 
and Abdullah cards during nation-wide election 
campaign. Secularism got fresh lease of life and 
Congress Party was returned to power both at the 
Centre and in the States. Impact of Sheikh Abdullah 
and Kashmir on Indian electorate was so 
tremendous that in Ambala Cantt constituency of 
Punjab a Muslim, Abdul Gaffar Khan was elected to 
the Pimjab Assembly, on the Congress ticket, by an 
electorate who were all Hindus and that too mostly 
displaces persons from West Pakistan. 

Within the State several developments took 
place almost simultaneously. The discontent among 
the people of Jammu was increasing day by day. 
They felt neglected and had no voice. Jammu region 
was linguistically and culturally different from 
Kashmir Valley. Maharaja was the unifying force 
and after him the only, common bond was State’s 
accession of India. People of Jammu were often 
advised to lie dormant in the larger interests of 
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India. However, the aggressive attitude of the State 
Government and hate campaign launched against 
the Dogras had its own reaction. Abdullah had not 
only antipathy to the Maharaja but was allergic to 
the Dogras as a community and the latter, on their 
part, were generally deeply suspicious of him. He 
always harped on the fact that there has been some 
killings of Muslims in Jammu and, as a result, large 
number of Muslims has fled from Jammu to 
Pakistan. But the hardly ever mentioned the 
atrocities that had been committed on the Hindus 
and Sikhs in the areas overrun by Pakistan and did 
not consider himself in any way responsible for 
Hindu and Sikh refugees whose kith and kin had 
been killed arid who had to flee from their homes 
and were living in utter distress in the Jammu city, 
and adjacent areas. It was this persistent and 
vehement accusation by Sheikh against the Dogras 
including the Maharaja, which caused deep-seated 
p,icnininr. flbout his basic communalism m the minds 



1 , 5 = friendship of Nehru and India was 



lorce ana represoi'^ii- -- 

turning despotic and irresponsive. 
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Another important development was the 
attitude of the Communists both within and outside 
the National Conference. Inter-nationally, the Soviet 
Union the father land of Communists all over the 
world, was undergoing political transformation 
secretly but surely. Marshal Joseph Stalin the 
ruthless and inhuman dictator was losing his grip 
due to old age and sickness. The Soviet Conmiunist 
Party was waiting for his death to get out of the 
cage. These developments affected Communists in 
India also. Here the Commimist Party had found to 
its dismay that its strategy of violence haa 
miserably failed. Therefore, the Party had decided to 
opt for Parliamentary democracy of Western type, 
which was adopted by free India. They participated 
in the first General Election and got notable 
successes from Malabar area and West Bengal. As a 
result, they became the largest opposition group in 
both Houses of Parliament. They had understood 
though belatedly that Sheikh Abdullah instead of 
becoming a tool in their hands had been utilizing 
then as his tools towards achieving the goal of an 
autonompus State suspiciously with blessings from 
Western powers particularly U.SA. 

As a result of these differences with 
Communists, Sheikh Abdullah dropped G.M. Sadiq 
from his Cabinet and Mir Qasim had to quit from 
the post of Special Assistant to Revenue Minister, 
Mizra Afzal Beg. The Communist Front 
Organisations like National Cultural front. Students 
•Federation, Friends of Soviet Union etc., started, 
opposing Abdullah’s regime. Through newly formed 
Peace Councils they launched propaganda campaign 
against Sheikh Abdullah and imperialist powers. 
There was also rift in the National Conference 
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Working committee. Sadiq and Girdhari Lai Dogra 
turned against the Sheikh under the Communist 
influence. Bakshi Gulam Mohammad, Sardar Budh 
Sing and Sham Lai Saraf were also against Sheikh’s 
wavering policy regarding Kashmir’s future. 
Maulana Mohammad Sayeed Musoodi and Sufi 
Mohammed Akber also wanted links with India 
strengthened but kept neutral due to personal 
regard for the Sheikh. Sheikh Abdullah got 
unflinching support from only Mizra Afzal Beg who 
stood by him through thick and thin. Beg was a 
super intellectual, a legal rocket, a master orater 
and had his own following and strong base. But he 
was forced to part company with Sheikh Abdullalh 
at the fag end of his life. Towards the end of his life 
Beg was the saddest man. He publicly repented for 
his folly of having supported Abdullah for 50 years 
of his political career. Beg publicly confessed that 
his entire political life had been wasted due to his 
association with Sheikh. When the J&K constituent 
Assembly was convended in November, 1951, Sheikh 
Abdullha, to keep the facade of unity, appointed 
G.M. Sadiq as Chairman of the constituent 
Assembly. 

If there was discontent and hardship in Jammu, 
there was utmost misery and starvation in Kashmir 
Valley. On account of drought conditions there was 
partial crop failure. As administration had collapsed, 
no relief was provided to the rural people. To make 
matters worse, the system of compulsory 
procurement of paddy which was in vogue 
for the previous two decades was implemented 
indiscriminately by the Government. In addition to 
normal compulsory procurement, additional grain. 
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called "surplus” was demanded. Administrative 
high-handeckiess and police repression was let loose 
L the peasantry. As a result of appallmg economic 
conditions and acute poverty, there was resentment 
and restlessness among the entire peasantry. A 
revolutionary National conference leader of Kulgam 
tehsil, Abdual Kabir Wani raised a banner of revolt 
against the Government and the Party. PejJPl® 
rallied round him in large numbers. His slogan Sar 
Dengey, surplus nahin Dengey” (We would offer 
head but not surplus) caught the ima^ation of the 
rural population. Government faced this increasing 
discontent with more repression. 


In the entire State, transport system collapsed, 
handicrafts piled up and timber could not be 
exported. Monopoly of few families in transport of 
goods, contracts including Army contracts flourished. 
Bureaucracy gained the upper hand. Nepotism, 
Jobbery and favoruitism were on the increase. Black 
market thrived. In this scenario the life style of 
National Conference leaders became luxurious. 
Business rivals were treated as Pak agents and 
detained. The task of distribution of essential 
commodities of daily use like rice, atta, salt, 
kerosene, sugar, cloth etc. was handed over to 
National Conference cadres. There was lot of 
corruption in this sphere.- Serious food crisis 
overtook the State. Smuggling of foodgrains across 
the cease-fire line was on the increase. Srinagar city 
had an excellent rationing system for the previous 
two decades. But the whole system broke down 
because of scarcity of supplies. People recalled the 
earlier rule with nostalgia and started praising the 
maharaja. 
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India’s Finance Minister, C.D. Deshmukh stated 
in parliament on April 29, 1953 that the 
Government of India had given loans to the tune of 
Rs. 14,66 crores to the Kashmir Government till 
March 31, 1953. A large sxun was squandered. The 
State Government framed deficit budgets from year 
to year from 1948 to 1952. Defence of India Rules 
and Enemy Agents Ordinance were mercilessly used 
to crush the people who raised their Voice. The 
Wazir committee, which was appointed to 
investigate into the economic condition of the rural 
population of the State observed: 

“During our tours in the moffasils of Kashmir 
Province, we were greatly distressed at the almost 
unanimous demand from the people at large 
including tmsophisticated peasants at almost every 
place in huge public gatherings that all that they 
wanted was that they be relieved from the tyranny 
of co-operatives.” 

Unable to face the situation and the people’s 
wrath, Sheikh Abdullah took to gimmics and started 
diverting the attention of the people by creating 
doubts about the issue of accession. He resumed the 
practice of addressing the Friday congregations at 
the sacred shrine of Dargah Hazratbal. The theme 
of his speeches was generally anti-India. But the 
hand-outs issued by the Government’s Publicity 
Department about these speeches gave different 
versions. Both radio and national newspapers 
blacked out his anti-India expressions and instead 
put highly exaggerated versions of his speeches and 
specially highlighted his passing criticism of 
Pakistan. This was as per Nehru’s policy of selling 
Sheikh Abdullah to the Indian public. As a matter 
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of fact, the national media raised the Sheikh to the 
sky and tresspassed all boundaries of flattery and 

sycophanc^^. 

But Abdullah proved to be hard nut to crack. 
He made a fiery speech at Ranbir Sing Pura, a 
small town near Jammu-Pakistan border, on 10th 
April, 1952. In this speech he condemned India in 
general and the Indian Press in particular. This 
speech created great resentment in the country. 
Only a couple of months back, Nehru had won the 
General Election in the name of Abdullah by 
projecting him as a great nationalist and secular 
leader of India who would have a historical role to 
play in shaping the destiny of the country. 
Abdullah’s latest speech gave to jolt to Nehru. He 
addressed a public meeting at Gandhi grounds, 
Delhi, in which he, for the first time in public, 
apologetically confessed that he had not appreciated 
the tone of Sheikh Sahib’s speech and appealed to 
Sheikh to exercise restraint. Nehru gave the usual 
excuse by saying that perhaps Sheikh had been 
misquoted. This was his pious hope. 
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